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INTRODUCTION 


Students of politics and history will be grateful for this 
succinct and well-proportioned survey of the efforts which 
European statesmen have made within the last decade to 
solve the most serious of our international problems. 

In the last analysis war generally results from a sense of 
insecurity. Countries suspect the intentions of their neigh- 
bours and pile up armaments against the evil day when the 
imputed malevolence of a rival will explode into hostilities. 
Armaments which are the result of fear on one side are met by 
armaments which are equally the result of fear on the other. 
The competition increases in severity. Suspicions multiply. 
The atmosphere of international affairs becomes charged with 
burning particles so that any little incident may provoke a 
catastrophe. 

After the tragedy of the war it was on all hands regarded 
as the prime duty of statesmanship to substitute confidence 
for suspicion, and to create an international order in which 
disputes could be peaceably adjusted. The League of Nations 
was set up. The Covenant of the League should have sufficed 
to tranquilHse the apprehensions of its signatories. 

The Covenant, however, was not, in the event, sufficient. 
No sooner had the first Assembly of the League addressed 
itself to the problem of disarmament in Geneva than it became 
apparent that the Pact had not stilled the fears of Erance. 
That country had, indeed, emerged victorious from the 
struggle, but heavily wounded, and retaining, with the nervous 
psychology of an invaded people, a clear and well-grounded 
apprehension that in a future contest she would go down 
beforo her heavier adversary. Moreover, from the lips of 
Marshal Foch, her greatest soldier, France learnt that there 
was no security for her so long as an alien Power was in 
possession of the bridge-heads of the Rhine. 

In reality, security is a state of mind ; so is insecurity. 
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None the less, these subjective feelings are important political 
facts. How can the insecurity of France be converted into 
a feeling of security ? That is the problem which dominates 
all other European questions ; for so long as Prance remains 
insecure she will not disarm, and, continuing in arms herself, 
arrests the whole movement towards disarmament elsewhere. 

The contents of this volume present a clear and consecutive 
account of the successive efforts which have been made to 
reassure France. This narrative includes the abortive Anglo- 
American guarantees, the negotiations of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
Government with the Governments of M. Briand and M. 
Poincare for a British Treaty of Guarantee, the two successive 
schemes elaborated in the League of Nations which are known 
as the Treaty of Mutual Assistance and the Protocol, and 
finally the proceedings which led to the Treaty of Locarno 
and the reception of Germany into the League. 

This is a good terminus. A new period has now opened, 
more hopeful in the eyes of peace-loving men and women 
than any which has preceded it. There is now no reason why 
the secular rivalry for the Rhine valley which has plunged 
Europe again and again in bloodshed should continue to darken 
the prospect. There is no reason why the feud between France 
and Gtermany should be sustained. If the Treaties of Locarno 
are observed, if Germany does not reverse her freely-taken 
decision to accept her new frontier in the West and to 
renounce Alsace-Lorraine, France can reduce her armaments 
with security. In effect, the diplomatic conditions are at last 
created for a real and enduring peace in Western Europe. 


H. A. L. FISHER. 



PREFACE 


The whole problem of security, whether national or inter- 
national, is the psychological outcome of a state of fear, or 
national hysteria — ^the fear of aggression or attack. 

With the means of combating this fear history is full, and 
it is probable that, since it has its beginnings in the primary 
sense of self-preservation, the question of security formed the 
foundation of the earliest “ foreign policy.” 

To achieve security Ghengiz Khan, when he had conquered 
an enemy, caused the right hands of every male between the 
ages of twelve and thirty to be cut off. For the same reason 
the Percys and the Douglases in their endless border feuds cut 
off the two index fingers and thumb from the right hands of 
their prisoners, thereby rendering them useless as archers. 
This, then, provides the earliest policy of security — the Policy 
of Mutiilaiion. 

Modem diplomacy prior to the year 1925 had worked out 
three alternative schemes for security, and that all of them 
were worthless is proved by the ever-increasing armaments 
race which concluded in the cataclysm of 1914. The fact 
that the nations, despite their efforts for security, still felt 
bound to put their trust in larger and larger fighting forces, 
is a clear proof that the forces of fear, manifested in armaments, 
were still strongest in the world’s psychological composition. 

The three plans referred to may be defined as follows : — 

1. The Policy of Devastation. This may be looked upon as 

the logical successor to the more mediaeval Policy of 
Mutilation. 

2. The Policy of Encirclement. That is to say, the creating 

of buffer States between the potential enemies and 
the formation of alliances with neighbouiii^ States 
if possible to encompass the possible aggressor. 

3. The Policy of Chmrantee. 
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The history of the long struggle between France and 
Germany, which is the classic instance of the need for security, 
provides admirable examples of the first and second of these 
policies. Perhaps the most historic event in any Policy of 
Devastation was the conduct of the French troops under 
Louvois, with the concurrence of Louis XIV, in 
laying waste the Lower Palatinate in 1689, for the purpose, 
not of loot and lust, but of rendering it for an extended period 
strategically useless to the forces of the Emperor ; thereby 
securing, at least for a time, immunity of attack from that 
quarter. 

This policy is obviously of so temporary a nature that it 
has been virtually abandoned, except in the case of actual 
warfare. Purely strategic examples are Hunter’s raids into 
the Valley of Virginia in 1864 and the retreat of the Grerman 
Army through Belgium and Northern Prance in the autumn 
of 1918. 

Though of a different nature, the French occupation of 
the Ruhr may be placed m this category. A German 
psychologist has described it as a policy of moral devastation. 

In the early nineteenth century we find Napoleon faced 
with the same problem of dealing effectively and permanently 
with a hostile Prussia. For this purpose he created the 
Confederation of the Rhine, a league of Rhenish princes, 
including the two Palatinates, and having himself as Protector. 
In addition to this he held the left bank of the Rhine. In 
order further to secure the isolation of Prussia he formulated 
the Grand Duchy of Warsaw, thereby making a vassal buffer 
State of it between his two enemies in the east. This action 
of Napoleon is an admirable illustration of what has been 
called the Policy of Encirclement, and it is particularly inter- 
esting to trace its direct effect upon the French post-war 
foreign policy, which envisaged a strong and Francophile 
Poland, andi^ rendered half-hearted assistance to the Rhenish 
Separatist movement. 

There remains the PoKoy of Guarantee, and of this the two 
best pre-war examples were the security and neutr^ty of 
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Belgium and Switzerland, guaranteed to them by the Great 
Powers, after they had been the battle-grounds of Europe 
and the playthings of international diplomacy for hundreds of 
years. Of the value of such a guarantee to Belgium history is 
witness, but it is also by far the most important of the three 
policies, since in it lies the germ of the final and new policy 
of security — ^the Policy of Mutual Guarantee, the Policy of 
Locarno. 

The whole history of post-war European politics may be 
said to have been a desperate search after security — a search 
in which the hunters knew well that inevitable destruction 
awaited their failure. 

The details of this search are given in the following pages : 
its gradual progress from the theory of a two- or three-party 
pact directed against another party ; through the more 
universal plans propounded by the League of Nations ; finally 
to the pact of specified but mutual guarantee achieved at 
Locarno. 

The road to security is paved wdth more failures than 
successes, crimes have been committed in its name and great 
deeds have been done because of it. The end of the road has 
not been reached, but what is of very great importance is 
that it has been possible to fibad at last the Middle of the Road 
and to trace a line thence onwards, steering a course between 
the vain desire to destroy all one’s enemies and the equally vain 
desire to make all one’s enemies one’s friends. This is what 
Locarno achieved ; for the first time, perhaps, in the world’s 
history it attempted to set the feet of the world upon this 
via media along the road of common sense. 

The sincere thanks of the authors are due, and are here 
gratefully tendered, to those who have assisted in the prepara- 
tion of this book, but more especially to the Intelligence 
Department of the League of Nations Union and to the 
Director of the Reference Service on International Afiairs, 
Paris. 

J. W. W.-B. 

F. E. L. 
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PART I 


WESTEEN EUROPE, 1917-1924 




I 


THE PEACE CONEERENCE AND THE RHINE 
FRONTIER, 1917-1920 

1. Pbeuminary Discussions, 1917-1918. 

The History of Security at the Peace Conference of Paris is 
synonymous with the history of France’s struggle to regain 
in fact, if not in name, the frontier of the Rhine, of the greater 
part of which she had been deprived by the Peace of Vienna, 
1816, and from which she had been finally ousted by the 
Treaty of Frankfort, 1871. 

It had been long known that an issue of the World War 
favourable to the Allies would result in the return of the 
provinces of Alsace-Lorraine to France, who would thus once 
more become a Rhine Power. But this alone was not wholly 
acceptable to the French, who declared officially in 1917 that 
such a restitution must be made “not in the mutilated 
condition in which they were left by the Treaty of 1816, but 
with the frontiers as they existed before 1790. We shall 
thus have possession of the geographic and mineral basin of 
the Saar, the possession of which is essential to our industries, 
and the memory of the successive mutilations of our frontier 
must be obliterated.” So wrote M. Briand, then Premier 
of France, to M. Cambon, Ambassador in London, on 
January 12, 1917.^ 

Such feelings were natural enough on the part of the 
French, and, indeed, in the whole question of security the 
French arguments are so frankly plausible that it is difficult 
to TnfliTit,a.iTi the right degree of detachment necessary for 
an impartial examination. The fact that France has been 
invaded three times within a century and twice within the 

^ See British Blue Book, Papers Beapecting NegoHationa for an Anglo^ 
French Pact (France^ No. 1, 1924), Cmd. 2169, p. 2, No. 2. 

B 
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last fifty years of that century, always by the same Power, 
always from the same direction, is an explanation of the French 
attitude, not only in Paris during the Conference, but through- 
out the six 3^ars which succeeded it. It explains, too, the 
very early efforts made by France to secure the approval by 
her Allies of such methods as she might think fit to remove 
the menace from her frontiers. 

In fairness to France, too, it must be said at once that 
comparatively few Frenchmen favoured the annexation of 
the Rhenish provinces by France. It is true that in the first 
months of the war there was organised in Paris the Condti 
de la Hive Qaudie du Mhin, which conducted a fierce propa- 
ganda and found support in high military quarters and in 
such journals as the Scho de Paris and the Li6rc Parole ; it 
is true, also, that Marshal Foch declared that “ ce fleuve rigle 
tout. Quartd on est maifre du Shin, on est maitre de tout le 
pays. Quand on n’est pas sur le Shin, on a tout perdu ” ^ ; 
and that certain interviews given by biTYi on these Unes to 
certain British and American journalists during the Conference 
seriously embarrassed the course of negotiations. In the main, 
however, French public opinion and French politicians were 
content that the Rhine should remain a strategic frontier, 
but that it should be made altogether impossible for a 
Germany armed to stand cap-d-pie with a foot on either 
bank. 

Once having adopted this principle, France maintained it 
stolidly from first to last, and in the face of the expressed 
opposition of all her Allies. From the earliest days of the 
war successive French Governments were active and emphatic 
upon this. 

From the first France had the support of Russia in this 
project, and as early as February 24, 1916, in his instructions 
to M. Isvolsky, Ambassador in Paris, M. Sasonov, Russian 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, telegraphed from Petrograd : — 

* ‘Xellow Book, Doeaimnta rSatifs mat nigoeiations eptusemamt tea 

gammttea de, seeuriid eon/re une aggregaion de VAUemagm (10 jamoier, 1010- 
7 d&emfiw, 1083), No. 13, p 54. if \ j _ ^ 
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At the forthcoming conference you may be guided by the following 
general principles . . . one must bear in mind that we are prepared 
to allow France and England complete freedom in drawing up the 
western frontier of Germany,^ 

Early in the following year France began definitely to 
try and enlist the support of Great Britain and Russia in a 
project for separating the German territories west of the 
Rhine and erecting them into a bufier State under the tutelage 
of Prance. This exactly corresponded with Napoleon’s Con- 
federation of the Rhine, and was naturally popular at the 
moment when the Napoleonic cult had reached its highest 
point since the fall of the Second Empire. 

In pursuance of this policy M. Doumergue, then on a 
special mission to Russia, as reported by the Russian Foreign 
Minister (M. Pokrovsky) to the Ambassador in Paris on 
January 30, 1917, drew the attention of the Tsar to the French 
suggestion for the “ political separation from Germany of the 
trans-Rhenish districts, and their organisation on a separate 
basis, in order that in future the River Rhine might form a 
permanent strategic frontier against a German invasion.” ^ 
He endeavoured to secure the Imperial approval of this pro- 
position, with the successful result that two days later 
(February 2, 1917) M. Pokrovs]^, in a Note to the French 
Ambassador, declared that His Majesty and his Government 
were in full agreement with this Separatist programme, and 
that, further, they were prepared to support French occupation 
of this new autonomous district until “such time as the 
enemy States have completed and satisfied all conditions and 
guarantees indicated in the Treaty of Peace.” ^ 

In July of the same year M. Gambon, French Ambassador 
in London, discussed the same question with Mr. Balfour, 
then Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, intimating that, 
although France has no wish for annexation, she would, 
however, “ desire to see the territory to the west of the Rhioe 
separated from the German Empire and erected iuto something 

^ British Blue Book, Appendix (i) to No. 4,. p. 5. 

^ Ibid., Appendix (ii) to No. 4, p. 6. 

* Ibid., Appendix (iv) to No. 4, p. 7. 
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of the nature of a buffer State.” He seems to have had no 
very warm welcome from the British Glovemmentj for in a 
letter to Lord Bertie, British Ambassador in Paris (July 2, 
1917), Mr. Balfour remarks that he said “ nothing to encourage 
this rather wild project,” and added that he did not think 
that M. Gambon himself had much belief in it.^ Some six 
months later, indeed, during the House of Commons debsite 
of December 19th, which followed the publication by the 
Manchester Guardian of the Russian Documents already 
quoted, Mr. Balfour declared that “ never did we desire and 
never did we encourage ” the idea of the creation of a buffer 
State between France and Germany, and that it was “ never 
part of the policy of His Majesty’s Government.” ® 

Thus matters stood at the close of 1917, and remained so - 
till the preliminary discussions prior to the Peace Conference 
began in November 1918. Then once more the French 
Government put forward among their draft peace proposals 
elalTna for ” guarantees regarding the left bank of the Rhine 
(military neutralisation without political interference),” and 
also emphasised the necessity of the occupation of German 
territory as guarantee for the execution of the treaty.® 

2. The Ocottfatiok and Dehultfaeisatioh oe the 
Rhihe Zohes. 

The Peace Conference of Paris met for its first preliminary 
session on January 12, 1919, but prior to this Marshal Fooh 
had drawn up a Memorandum dated January 10th for the 
use of the French Delegation. It was eventually presented 
with a covering note to President Wilson on March 14th.* 
In this the Allied Commander-in-Chief gave eloquent reasons, 
historical, political, and strategic, for the maintenance of the 
strategic frontier of the Rhine in the interests of French security. 
This Memorandum gave no detailed plan for the control of 
the Rhineland, but ended with three cardinal conditions which 

^ British Blue Book, 3, p. 3.. 

* Ibid., No. 4, pp. 4r-S. » Ibid., No, 8, p. 10. 

* Ibid,, No. pp. 10-24 ; French Yellow Book, No. 1, pp. 7-15, 
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the Marshal believed to be of absolute necessity for the basis 
of peace : — 

1. To moke it definitely impossible for Germany to gain a military 

footing or to conduct political propaganda in the Rhineland, 
which might even be protected by the creation of a neutralised 
zone on the right bank. 

2. To ensure the military occupation by Allied forces of the Rhenish 

provinces on the left bank. 

3. To safeguard the outlets essential to the economic activity of 

the Rhenish provinces on the left bank by associating the 
latter with the Western States in a common customs system. 

M. Clemenceau entirely associated himself with these prin- 
ciples, and adopted them as a basis for a Memorandum on the 
fixation of Germany’s western frontier at the Rhine, which 
was accordingly drawn up by M. Andr6 Tardieu and presented 
to the British and American Delegations on February 26th.^ 

The Memorandum argued that the question of the Rhine 
was not purely French but of inter-AUied importance, and 
that therefore inter-AUied action should be taken ; it main- 
tained that the present guarantees offered by the limitation of 
German armaments and the League of Nations were untried 
and inadequate ; it emphasised with redoubled eloquence the 
historic and strategic arguments of Marshal Foch, and finally 
it declared : — 

1. That the western frontier of Germany must be fixed at the 

Rhine, and tliat the Rhineland should be declared both politi- 
cally and economically autonomous of the Reich. 

2. That the bridge-heads of the Rhine must be permanently occupied 

by an inter-AUied force. 

In defence of these it was stated that no annexation of 
territory was implied, and a tentative suggestion was put 
forward in an annexe that the new State might be placed 
under the protection of the League of Nations. 

This Memorandum was the subject of a series of consulta- 
tions held on March llth-12tli between Mr. Philip Kerr (Great 
Britain), Dr. Mezes (United States), and M. Tardieu, who 

1 British Blue Book, No. 10, pp. 26-57 ; French Yellow Book, No 2, 
pp. 15-30. 
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elaborated and explained his thesis. It was during these 
discussions that the Anglo-American dislike of the policy of 
occupation became manifest. 

JFrom the first, as has been seen from Mr. Balfour’s House 
of Commons statement in December 1917, the British Govern- 
ment had been opposed to the policy of a buffer State, or, 
indeed, of the cession by Germany of any territory save that 
to which she had no claim (e.g. Alsace and Lorraine). It was 
considered that separation of the Rhineland from Germany 
would set up just such another potential cause of war as 
that created in 1870. They were not dissuaded from this 
view by the argument of Marshal Foch that if left within the 
political boundary of the Reich the Rhineland would remain 
as Grerman as Saxony, and hence as liable to be called upon 
in time of war. The United States delegates agreed with the 
British, and in these meetings which followed M. Tardieu’s 
Memorandum Mr. Kerr demonstrated clearly that the British 
Government agreed neither to a permanent occupation of the 
bridge-heads nor to an independent Rhine State, for neither 
of which she saw the necessity in the event of Germany’s 
being properly disarmed.^ 

Here, however, the British and Americans found them- 
selves in a quandary. Their sense of justice prompted them 
at one and the same time to oppose a permanent or a prolonged 
occupation of the Rhineland, and also to support their former 
ally in her struggle for security. Moreover, they knew that 
if defeated on this point the French would be the more 
obdurate in their claim to the incorporation of the Saar Basin 
in the new frontiers of Alsace and Lorraine. 

At the close of the conversations of March llth-12th a 
deadlock seemed inevitable, but on the morning of the 14th 
President Wilson arrived in Paris on his return from New 
York, and that afternoon the British and American chiefs 
made to M. Qemenceau a verbal offer, the details of which 

* British Blue Book, Nos. 12 and 13, pp. 59-68. See also The Trvih 
iihout the Tretity, by M. Andre Tardieu, chap, v, pp. 172-176 (Hodder & 
Stoughton). 
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are given elsewhere in this chapter, of a treaty of immediate 
assistance in the case of unprovoked aggression by Germany ; 
this proposal was to replace that of a thirty years’ occupation 
of the Rhine by inter-AUied troops. 

This offer, which M. Tardieu scornfully refers to as made 
by Great Britain, with her century-old pride in her splendid 
isolation, and the United States, ^too proud to fight,’ and 
separated from the rest of the world by Washington’s farewell 
address and the Monroe Doctrine,” ^ was, however, too good 
a one to be refused lightly. M. Clemenceau, in a Note to the 
British and American Delegations, opened a new phase of 
negotiations, the object of which was to secure for France as 
much of her old demands as was possible without sacrificing 
this new offer. 

The note in question, dated March 17th,® pointed out at 
some length that, despite the value of the offer of guarantee, 
there must always elapse a certain period between the act 
of aggression and the arrival of British troops in France, and 
a still longer period before the arrival of American troops, 
during both of which France must bear the brunt of a (Jerman 
invasion as she had done in August 1914. M. Clemenceau 
therefore claimed that in addition to the Anglo-American 
guarantee it was necessary for France — 

1. That the left bank of the Rhine and the bridge-heads on the 

right bank be occupied for a period to be fbced in the Peace 
Treaty as one of the guarantees for the execution of the 
financial clauses. 

2. That the whole of the left bank and the territory within fifty 

kilometres of the right bank be permanently demilitarised, 
and that any entry of a German armed force into this zone 
be considered an act of unprovoked aggression, in which case 
France must have the right immediately to occupy the line 
of the Rhine. 

3. That by way of reparation France should occupy, withoict 

annexation, the Saar Basin. 

4. That any act of aggression against Belgium should be considered 

an aggression against France. 

} Tardieu, p. 177. 

* British Blue No. 16, pp. 69-76 ; French Yellow Book, No. 4, 

pp. 32-36. 
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There followed a month of anxious negotiations, during 
which the French subjected their Anglo-American Alhes to 
a veritable volley of arguments. (On M. Tardieu’s own 
showing Notes were despatched to President Wilson and 
Mir. Lloyd George on March 19, 20, 22, 28 and 31, and on 
April 4, 6, 16, 16 and 19.) ^ Into this period of tangled pro- 
posals for French security it is impossible to go here in detail. 
Undoubtedly it was the darkest moment of the Peace Confer- 
ence, and it was during this time that the rumour began to 
circulate that the George Washington had been summoned 
hurriedly to Brest with orders to keep steam up against an 
immediate departure of the President. Dramatic accounts 
of these days and of those which were their sequel, during 
which there was a panic for revision of the Treaty, are given 
by M. Tardieu and by Mr. Ray Stannard Baker, both active 
participants in the events they chronicle.® 

Finally a compromise was reached on April 16th-18th, when 
first President Wilson and then Mr. Lloyd George accepted 
the French proposal for a temporary occupation of the left 
bank and bridge-heads of the Rhine in addition to the Anglo- 
American guarantee.® This occupation was to be maintained 
for fifteen years, evacuation to be made by zones every five 
years, but only on condition that Germany faithfully and 
honourably complied with the terms of peace. Even at the 
end of fifteen years, if in the opinion of the Allies the guarantees 
against German aggression are not sufficiently strong, evacua- 
tion may be delayed indefinitely * ; in conclusion, should 
Germany, after the completion of the evacuation, fail to fulfil 
the financial obligations entered into by the Treaty of Peace, 
the left bank shall be re-occupied not by France alone, but 
by aU the Allies. In addition to this, in agreement with 

^ Tardieu, p, 186. 

* Ibid., pp. 182-201 ; Ray Stannard Baker, Woodrow Wilson and World 
Setdemmii vol. ii, pp. 42-126. See also British Blue Book, Nos, 16-20, 
pp, 76-93 ; FreneJi YeUow Book, Nos. 6-7, pp. 36-43. 

* Stannard Baker, vol. ii, p. 79. M. Tardieu ^ves date of President 
Wilson^s acceptance as April 20th. See also British Blue Book, Nos. 21-23, 
pp. 93-97. 

* Brirish Blue Book, No, 26, p. 103. 
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Marshal Foch’s Memorandum of January 10th and the French 
Note of March 17th, the right bank of the Rhine to a line 
forty kilometres from the river was to be demilitarised perman- 
ently and no armed forces allowed to enter. 

These provisions were incorporated in the Treaty of Peace 
in the following articles, drafted by Mr. Balfour : — 

Article 42.^ 

Germany is forbidden to maintain or construct any fortifications 
either on the left bank of the Rhine or on the right bank to the west 
of a line drawn 50 kilometres to the east of the Rhine. 

Article 43. 

In the area defined above the maintenance and the assembly of 
armed forces, either permanently or temporarily, and military 
manoeuvres of any kind, as well as the upkeep of aU permanent 
works for mobilisation, are in the same way forbidden. 

Article 44. 

In case Germany violates in any manner whatever the provisions 
of Articles 42 and 43, she shall be regarded as committing a hostile 
act against the Powers signatory of the present treaty and as calculated 
to disturb the peace of the world. 

Article 428. 

As a guarantee for the execution of the present treaty by Germany, 
the German territory situated to the west of the Rhine, together with 
the bridge-heads, will be occupied by Allied and Associated troops for 
a period of fifteen years from the coming into force of the present treaty. 

Artide 429. 

If the conditions of the present Treaty are faithfully carried out 
by Germany the occupation referred to in Article 428 will be successively 
restricted as follows : — 

(I) At the expiration of five years there will be evacuated: the 
bridge-head of Cologne and the territories north of a line running along 
the Ruhr, then along the railway Jiilich, Duren Euskirchen, Rhein- 
bach, thence along the road Rheinbach to Sinzig, and reaching the Rhine 
at the confiuence with the Ahr ; the roads, railways, and places men- 
tioned above being excluded from the area evacuated. 

(II> At the expiration of ten years there will be evacuated ; the 
bridge-head of Coblenz and the territories north of a line to be drawn 
from the intersection between the frontiers of Belgium, Germany, and 
Holland, running about 4 kilometres south of Aix-la-Chapelle, then 
to ahd following the crest of Porst Gemund, then east of the railway of 


^ British Blue Book, No. 28, p. 104. 
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the Urft Valley, then along Blankenheim, Valdorf, Dreis, Ulmen to 
and following the Moselle from Bremm to Nehren, then passing by 
Eappel and Simmem, then following the ridge of the heights between 
Simmem and the Bhine and reaching this river at Bacharach ; all the 
places, valleys, roads, and railways mentioned above being excluded 
from the area evacuated. 

(Ill) At the expiration of fifteen years there will be evacuated : 
the bridge-head of Mainz, the bridge-head of Kehl, and the remainder of 
the German territory under occupation. 

If at that date the guarantees against unprovoked aggression by 
Germany are not considered siaffieient by the Allied and Associated 
Governments, the evacuation of the occupying troops may be delayed 
to the extent regarded as necessary for the purpose of obtaining the 
required guarantees* 

Article 430.^ 

In case either during the occupation or after the expiration of the 
fifteen years referred to above the Reparation Commission finds that 
(^rmany refuses to observe the whole or part of her obligations under 
the present Treaty with regard to reparation, the whole or part of the 
areas specified in Article 429 will be re -occupied immediately by the 
Allied and Associated forces. 

Article 431. 

If before the expiration of the period of fifteen years Germany 
complies with all the undertakings resulting from the present Treaty, 
the oocup 3 dng forces will be withdrawn immediately. 

Article 432. 

All matters relating to the occupation and not provided for by the 
present Treaty shall be regulated by subsequent agreements which 
Germany hereby imdertakes to observe. 

It should be noticed that in accepting this compromise 
France modified her claim to the Saar Basin Territory, which 
was placed for a period of fifteen years under the League of 
NationSs who administer it by means of a Governing Com- 
mission. On this Commission, however, France secured the 
chairmanship and a predominant vote for the first six years. 


3. The TbifiiB Pact of Guabantee. 

It has been seen that when the complete divergency 
between the French and An^o-Ameiican views on the occupa- 
tion of the Rhineland had brought about an impasse, a partial 
1 Bntish Blue Book, Eos. 29-30, p. 105. 
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solution was found in the ofEer of President Wilson and 
Mr. Lloyd George to K. Clemenceau of an Anglo-American 
guarantee of French security in the event of German aggression. 
This offer was made verbally on March 14th5 2 ind was endorsed 
by Mr. Lloyd Gteorge in his Considerations for the Peace Con- 
ference before they finally draft their terms/’ a Memorandum 
circulated on March 26th. 

In dealing with the question of French security Mr. Lloyd 
Greorge said : — 

It is right that the other great Western democracies should enter 
into an imdertaking which will ensure that they stand by her (IVance’s) 
side in time to protect her against invasion, should Germany ever 
threaten her again, or until the League of Nations has proved its capacity 
to preserve the peace and liberty of the world.^ 

Two days later the formula to which the British Prime Minister 
had agreed was handed by President Wilson to M. Clemenceau 
as follows : — 

Li a separate treaty with the United States, a pledge by the United 
States, subject to the approval of the Executive Council of the League 
of Nations, to come immediately to the assistance of France as soon 
as any unprovoked movement of aggression against her is made by 
Germcmy.* 

This, mutatis mutardis^ became the formula for the British 
Treaty, and was further elaborated at a meeting of the Council 
of Four held on April 22nd.® 

The two Treaties were almost identical in character,^ and 
both in their preamble made clear that their existence was 
merely temporary, because There is a danger that the 
stipulations relating to the left bank of the Rhine . . . may 
not at first provide adequate security and protection to the 
F^nch Republic.”® The American Treaty in its preamble 
emphasised the general importance of the maintenance of 

^ British Blue Book, No. 16, p. 81. 

® Tardieu, p. 206. 

* British Blue Book, No. 23, Appendix S, p. 97 ; French Yellow Book, 

No- 7, pp. 43-46. , 

^ For texts of the British and American Treaties of Guarantee signed 
on June 28, 1919, see Appendix A. 

* British Treaty, Preamble, par. 1. 
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the peace of the Rhine, and that “ an unprovoked movement 
of aggression by Germany against France would not only 
violate both the letter and the spirit of the Treaty of Versailles 
. . . but would be regarded as a hostile act against all the 
Powers signatory to that Treaty, and as one calculated to 
disturb the peace of the world.” ^ 

Article 1 of the Treaties clearly stipulates the conditions 
under which the guarantee would come into force, namely, 
the violation by Germany of Articles 42-44 of the Treaty of 
Versailles, or any other unprovoked act of German aggression. 

Article 2 states that the two Treaties will only come into 
force when both have been ratified ; and it was this stipulation 
of inter-dependence that brought about the invalidity of the 
guarantee. 

It was over the text of Article 3 that some difficulty arose. 
As drafted the article called for the submission of the Treaty 
to the League of Nations, and for its recognition by the 
Council, acting, if need be, by a majority vote, as bemg 
within the spirit of the League. The question then arose 
as to the time-limit of the Treaty. The origmal draft had 
provided for a period of three years, but to this the French 
vehemently protested that it was not in the next few months 
that Germany would again become dangerous, but later, 
when the period of recuperation had set in. They emphasised 
their former argument that Prance required a permcment 
gtmrantee against German aggression and proposed an alter- 
native clause : — 

The pledge to continue until it is consideied by aM the signatory 
Powers that the League itself affords sufficient protection.* 

This draft was accepted by President Wilson on April 12th, 
but the British refused altogether to agree. In this new pro- 
posal they at once saw that France would acquire a per- 
manent veto over any and every proposal to tenninate the 
Treaties, and that Great Britain would therefore be permanently 

* Aioerioan Treaty, Preamble, par. 2. 

* Tardieu, p. 208. 
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committed. Li addition to this, the suggestion implied a 
direct curtailment of the rights of the League of Nations. 

Three days of discussion followed, and on April 15th a 
compromise draft was agreed to and incorporated in the 
Treaty as follows : — 

It will continue in force until, on the application of one of the 
parties to it, the Council, acting if need be by a majority, agrees that 
the League itself affords sufficient protection. 

Article 4 provides for the approval of the French Chamber 
before the ratification by the President of the French Republic. 

There is in the British Treaty an additional article (Art. 5). 
Although the Treaty was signed in the name of the British 
Empire, there was no desire among the Dominion representa- 
tives to associate themselves in the compact. There was in 
fact the beginning of a gradual manifestation on the part 
of these delegates of a conviction that it was profoundly 
dangerous for the Empire as a whole to be too closely involved 
in European afiairs ^ — a conviction that has since demon- 
strated itself in the refusal of the Canadian Government to 
be a party to the Lausanne Treaty or the Locarno Pact. 

This being so. Article 6 of the British Treaty stipulated 
that the Treaty — 

Shall impose no obligation upon any of the Dominions of the British 
Empire unless and until it is approved by the Parliaments of the 
Donoinions concerned. 

But these Treaties even did not entirely satisfy the French 
or assuage their fear of aggression. With what seems to 
have been a fatal prophetic sense M. Qemenceau foresaw 
the possibility of their not being ratified. 

“You have a Senate and I have a Parliament,” he said 
to President Wilson on April 26th. “We cannot be sure 
what they will do ten years hence, or even of what they will 
do to-morrow. If, for example, the Treaties with the United 

* A History of the Peace Conference of Paris (British Institute of Inter- 
national AfEairs)» voL vi, pp^ 358-359. Hodder & Stoughton. 
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States and Great Britain were not ratified, what would be 
France’s situation ? What alternative would she have at 
her disposal ? ” ^ 

This question led to a further period of negotiations, of 
proposals and counter-proposals, and finally of compromise. 
It is said that on five different occasions President Wilson 
exchanged drafts with M. Clemenceau. At last, on 
April 29th, agreement was reached, in the shape of the 
additional paragraph to Article 429 of the Treaty already 
quoted : — 

If at that date (the end of fifteen years) the guarantees against an 
unprovoked aggression by Germany are not considered sufficient by 
the Allied and Associated Governments, the evacuation of the occupy- 
ing troops may be delayed to the extent regarded as necessary for the 
purpose of obtaining the required guarantees. 

The two Treaties were signed by France and Great Britain, 
and France and the United States, respectively, on June 28, 
1919. The British Government ratified it on October 9th 
and the French on November 8th— ratifications being ex- 
changed on November 20, 1919. The American Treaty was 
not even discussed in the Senate, but was automatically denied 
ratification by the adverse vote against the Treaty of Versailles 
on March 19, 1920. 

4, Gbbmak Disabmamx^ AifFD Rbfabatioks. 

No book dealing with the problems of security can claim 
to be complete without mention of those articles forming 
Parts V and Vin of the Treaty of Versailles. Both the 
complete disarmament of Germany and her economic sub- 
jection were prominent items in the French “ Programme of 
Security ” drawn up at the preliminary conference of 
November 28, 1918, and these aims were to some extent 
realised by the Disarmament and Reparation clauses of 
the Treaty. 


* Tardiea, p. 210. 
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A. Disarmammi. 

The principles involved in the Military, Naval, and Air 
clauses of the Treaty of Versailles may be summarised as 
follows : — 

I. To render possible the initiation of a general limitation of 
armaments of all nations. 

II. To make Germany, who had been the caiise of the colossal 
growth of armaments, begin the process of limitation. 

ni. To prevent the danger of future aggression by Germany. 

IV. To leave Germany with a military force sufficient to maintain 
internal order. 

V. To avoid ambiguity, which might otherwise hereafter give Ger- 
many a pretext for evading her obligations. 

It is not proposed to plunge afresh into the tide of negotia- 
tions which preceded the final draft of the disarmament 
clauses of the German Treaties, but merely to summarise 
very briefly exactly what form these clauses took. Germany 
undertook strictly to observe these clauses, the general out- 
lines of which are as follows : — 

1. Laiu) Abmamentcs.^ 

(a) “The army shall be devoted exclusively to the mamtenance 
of order within the territory and to the control of the frontiers.” 
(VerssdUes Treaty, Art. 160, par. 2.) 

(&) “The maintenance or formation of forces differently grouped 
(than as prescribed), or of other organisations for the command of 
troops or for preparation for war, is forbidden,” (Versailles Treaty, 
Art. 160, par. 8.) 

(c) “The Great German General Staff and all similar organisa- 
tions shall be dissolved and may not be reconstituted in any form.” 
(Versailles Treaty, Art. 160, par. 9.) 

(d) - “Employees and officials (such as customs officers, forest 
guards, coast-guards, gendfarmes and police) may not be assembled 
for military training.” (Versailles Treaty, Art. 162, par. 1.) 

(e) “ The manufacture of arms, munitions, or any other war material 
shall only be carried out in factories or works the location of which 
shall be coinmunicc^ted to and approved by the Governments of the 


^ See Information on the deduction of Amamente, by J. W. Wheeler- 
Bennett, Jnr. (Association for International UnderstaiK&xg), George Allen 
& Unwin, pp. 24-27. Also Present Status of the Arrnaamint Prohlam, 
Befer^ce Service on Litemational Affairs (Paris), Bulletin No. 2, pp. 2-5. 
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Prmcipal Allied aud Associated Powers.” (Versailles Treaty, Art. 168 
par. 1.) 

(J) “Importation of arms, munitions, and war material of every 
kind shall be strictly prohibited. The same applies to the manufacture 
for, and export to, foreign countries of arms, munitions, and war material 
of every kind.” (Versailles Treaty, Art. 170.) 

(g) “ The use of asphyxiating, poisonous, or other gases,” and all 
analogous materials “ being prohibited, their manufacture and importa- 
tion are strictly forbidden.” (Versailles Treaty, Art. 171, par. 1.) 

{h) “Universcd compulsory military service shall be abolished.” 
(Versailles Treaty, Art. 173, par, 1.) 

(i) “The army may only be constituted and recruited by means 
of voluntary enlistment (for a period of twelve consecutive years for 
men and twenty-five for newly appointed ofi&cers; the number of 
discharges before expiration of term not to exceed 5 per cent.) 
(Versailles Treaty, Art. 173, pars. 4 and 5.) 

(j) Military schools are restricted to those “ absolutely indispensable 
for the recruitment of the officers of the units allowed,” students being 
strictly in proportion to the vacancies to be filled ” and to be reckoned 
in the effectives fixed. (Versailles Treaty, Art. 176.) 

(k) “Educational establishments, the universities, societies of dis- 
charged soldiers, shooting or touring clubs, and, genercJly speaking, 
associations of every description • • • will be forbidden to instruct 
or exercise their members . • • in the profession or use of arms.” 
(VersaiQes Treaty, Art. 177.) 

(Z) “All measures of mobilisation or appertaining to mobilisation 
are forbidden.” (Versailles Treaty, Art. 178.) 

(m) Germany agrees “ not to accredit nor to send to any foreign 

country any military, naval, or air mission, nor to allow any such mission 
to leave her territory.” She further agrees “to take appropriate 
measures to prevent nationals from leaving her territory to become* 
enrolled in the army, navy, or air service of any foreign Power.” Alter- 
natively, the parties of the other part agree “ not to enrol nor to attach 
to their army, navy, or air forces any German national.” (Versailles 
Treaty, Art. 179.) * 

(n) Total army numbers, and the maximum personnel of corps 
units, of headquarters stafk, of infantry and cavalry divisions are 
fixed; the maximum of armament establishments and of arms and 
munitions stocks are determined. (VersaiQes Treaty, Art. 180.) 

2. Navai* Abmamxots. 

(a) Naval forces in commission are restricted in the classes of 
battiesMps, light-cruisers, destroyers, and torpedo-boats, while sub- 
marines are prohibited, even for commercial pmposes. (Versailles 
Treaty, Arts. 181, 192.) 

(h) Total naval persoxmel is linuted and must include reserve 
forces. (Versailles Treaty, Art. 183.) 
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(c) The tonnage of warships for replacement purposes is restricted 
to the following figures : Armoured ships, 10,000 ; light-cruisers, 
6,000 ; destroyers, 800 ; torpedo-boats, 200. Replacement periods are 
twenty years for battleships and cruisers, and fifteen years for destroyers 
and torpedo-boats. (Versailles Treaty, Art. 190.) 

(d) Stocks, depots or reserves of arms, munitions or naval war 
material of all kinds, are forbidden in excess of determined limits, as 
well as their manufacture and export. (Versailles Treaty, Art. 182.) 

(e) Conditions of naval recruitment correspond to the provisions 
for army recruitment. “ "No officer or man of the mercantile marine 
shall receive any training in the navy.” (Versailles Treaty, Art. 194.) 

(/) The armed forces must not include any air forces. (Versailles 
Treaty, Art, 198.) 

(g) “ All military, naval, and air claiises . . , for the execution of 
which a time limit is prescribed, shall be executed under the control 
of inter- Allied commissions specially appointed for this purpose by the 
principal Allied and Associated Powers.” 

(A) “ With respect both to the execution of specific time-limit 
clauses and those of general application, so long as the treaties remain 
in force, Grermany undertakes to give every facility for any investiga- 
tion which the Council of the League of Nations, acting, if need be 
by a majority vote, may consider necessary.” (Versailles Treaty, 
Arts. 203, 213.) i 


B. Reparations. 

The keynote of the Reparation clauses which form Part 
VIII of the Treaty of Versailles was struck in President 
Wilson’s famous speech of January 8, 1918, in which he 
declared that one of the essential conditions of peace was the 
restoration as well as the evacuation of all territories invaded 
by Germany. In his reply to the German request for armistice 
conditions dated November 6, 1918, President Wilson, after 
consultation with the Allied Governments, gave the Allied 

^ For the ultimate execution of these clauses see Beply of the AUied and 
Associated Powers to the Observations of the German Delegation on the Con- 
ditions of Peace I British White Paper, CSmd. 2429, Collective Note of 
the Allied Powers presented to the German Government on June 4, 1925, m 
\Fegard to the fulJUmerU of the obligations of the Peace Treaty with regard 
to IHaarrnamerd \ British White Paper, Miscellaneous, No. 12 (1925), 
Omd. 2527, Gorresponderwe between the A?nbassadors’ Conference and the 
German Amhassador at Paris respecting German disarrnainent, evacuation of 
the Cologne Zone, and modifications in the Bhinekmd Begime, Paris, Octoher- 
Ncvember, 1925; German White Book, Materialien. zur Entwaffnungsnote 
{Portsetzung 11) ^ German Disarmament, by Wadsworth Garfield (Reference 
Service on International Affairs, Paris),. Biilletin No* 8. 

O 
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interpretation of tMs statement as being that Germany 
should undertake to make compensation for ‘‘ all damage 
done to civilian population of the Allies and to their property 
by the aggression of Germany by land, by sea, and in the air.” 

At the Peace Conference, on the suggestion, it is said, of 
Mr. William Hughes, the Australian Prime Minister, the 
Allied Governments decided that pensions and disablement 
allowances should be included, and an attempt was made to 
find a definite reparation figure for insertion in the Treaty. 
The claim put forward by Prance and Great Britain totalled 
nine milliards (one milliard = £1,000,000,000 gold), while the 
American Delegation refused to discuss any figure above 
seven milliards. A compromise was eventually reached by 
placing the responsibility of fi:giug the amount in the hands 
of the Reparations Commission after the signing of the Treaty, 
and this body, until the introduction of the Dawes Plan in 
1924, enjoyed “wide latitude as to its control and handling 
of the whole Reparations problem.” ^ 

Apart from the powers attributed to the Reparations 
Commission, which the German Delegation in the Commentary 
on the Treaty described as possessing in Germany incom- 
parably greater rights than the German Emperor ever pos- 
sessed,® the French secured the insertion of a clause that 
materially influenced their later policy. In case of volimtary 
default on the part of Germany the measures which the 
Allied and Associated Powers have the right to take, amd 
which Germany agrees not to rega/rd as acts of kw, may include 
economic and financial prohibition and reprisals, and in 
general such other measures as the respective Gcyvernmerils may 
determine to be necessary in the circumstances? It was upon 
this clause that Prance based the legality of the invasion of 
the Ruhr in 1923. 

The general provisions of the Financial and Reparation 
terms of the Treaty may be summarised as follows : — 

^ See Tieaty of VexeaiUes, Part viii. Annex ii, par. 12. 

* Histarg of the Peace Conference, ii, p. 88. 

* See Treaty of Vezsaill^, Part viii, Anhex ii, par. 18* 
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l. Germany accepts the responsibility for having caused all damage 
sufEered as a consequence of the war. 

n. The Treaty specifies what portion of this damage is to become 
a financial liability of Germany. 

m. It does this by determining precisely what Germany shall 
pay for ; it does not determine in general how much Grermany shall 
pay nor in what form her obligations are to be discharged. 

IV. How much Germany is to pay in all, both by way of Reparation 
and on account of other Treaty claims, is left to the decision of the 
Reparation Commission. 

V. The amount is to be determined by the Commission by valuation 
and addition of claims conforming to the difierent categories of damage 
for which compensation is due under the Treaty. 

VI. In arriving at its decision the Commission will have no regard 
to the ultimate total nor to the capacity of Germany to pay this 
total. 

VII. The decision to be notified to Germany by May 1, 1921, after 
the German Government has been heard as to the admissibility and the 
vsJuation of particular claims. 

Vm. The Reparation Commission will also decide when payment 
is to be made, except that the equivalent of £1,000,000,000 must be 
paid as a first instalment within the period assigned to the Commission 
for arriving at its decision as to the totsd Reparation debt. 

IX. How the payment of the first £1,000,000,000 is to be made is 
cJso a question left to the discretion of the Commission. 

X How payment is to be made after May 1, 1921, is left to the 
discretion of the German Government, except as regards certain specified 
amounts to be paid in kind. 

XI. The Commission has no discretion to abate its aggregate award 
for Reparation, when once it has been arrived at, except with the 
specific authority of the several Governments represented upon the 
Commission. 

Xn. But though it may not vary the Reparation de&f, the Com- 
mission has a wide discretion over payments. It may extend their date 
and modify the form even of such payments as are required by the 
Treaty to be made in a specified way. 

Xm. The sanctions by which the Commission is enabled to enforce 
its decisions are the ordinary international sanctions of force supported 
by public opinion. It has no special sanctions to support its authority 
against Germany.^ 

Having now passed in review the various provisions made 
by the Peace Conference, both in the Peace Treaty and its 
dependent documents, for French security, it is of interest 
to compare these with the “ Programme of Security ” drawn 


^ UisU)fy of the Peace Conference, voL ii, pp. 90-91. 
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up by the French Government in November 1918 for the 
guidance of the French Delegation at the Conference : — 


Progbammb of Sboubity.^ 

1. Erench Military control of the 
Ehine. 

2. A Permanent Alliance of the 
Great Powers to help France keep 
the Rhine. 

3- A group of smaller Allies to 
menace Germany from the east. 

4. Territorial reduction of Ger- 
many. 

5. Crippling the German political 
organisation. 

6. Disarmament of Germany but 
not of the Allies. 

7. A crushing indemnity. 

8. Deprivation of economic re- 
sources. 

9. A set of commercial agree- 
ments preferential to France, 
prejudicial to Germany. 


Treaty Provisions. 

1. Allied occupation of the Left 
Bank for a period of fifteen years 
with gradual evacuation. 

2. The Anglo-Americ8ui Treaties 
of Guarantee. 

3. Alsace-Lorraine returned to 
France. 

4. Disarmament of Germany 
“in order to render possible the 
limitation of the armaments of all 
nations.” 

5. An unfixed sum for Repara- 
tions. 

6. The Saar basin placed xmder 
the League of Nations ; Upper 
Silesia divided by a plebiscite. 


Of especial interest are items 3 and 6 of the French pro- 
gramme, for they provide the clue to the French policy in 
Europe after the Conference and after the fadure of the 
An^o-American guarantee. Into the details of this it is 
proposed to go at some greater length in a following chapter. 


6. AbTXOLB 10 OS' THE COVENANT. 

It ■will he remembered that the Anglo-American guarantee 
was offered to France “ until the League itself affords sufficient 
protection.” The guarantee of security in the Covenant 
of the League is embodied in Article 10, perhaps the most 
momentous obhgation of all to be undertaken by its 
mgnatories ; — 

. Bay Stannaid Baker, vol. ii, p. 20. 
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The Members of the League undertake to respect and preserve 
as against external aggression the territorial integrity and existing 
political independence of all members of the League. In case of any 
such aggression, or in case of any threat or danger of such aggression, 
the Council shall advise upon the means by which this obligation 
shall be fulfilled. 

Around this article has surged the main flood of the tide 
of controversy about the League, for it provoked both strong 
support and opposition. President Wilson claimed for it 
the title of the Monroe Doctrine of the World, ^ and declared 
that without it the whole Covenant was useless. It formed 
the chief factor in Senator Lodge’s attack on the League. 
At different times it has been the subject of resolutions in 
the Assembly by the Canadian Delegation for its abolition, 
and, on the other hand, the wish to e 2 :pand and elaborate it 
inspired successively the authors of the Requin and Cecil 
draft treaties, the Treaty of Mutual Assistance and the 
Protocol for the Pacific Settlement of International Disputes. 

Individually it is by far the most important provision 
in an important document, for it declared for the first time 
that nations of the world who subscribed to the Covenant 
were prepared to refrain from the policy which had hitherto 
prompted their line of action, that of extending their frontier 
at the expense of their neighbours. It was inadequate, it is 
true, as witness the later attempts to strengthen it, but it 
was the initial movement away from the unilateral security 
as imderstood by pre-war politicians to the mutual security 
as desired by the framers of the Covenant. 

The origin of Article 10 goes back as far as January 1916, 
when President Wilson had formulated a plan for the preserva- 
tion of Pan-American Peace, based upon the general principles 
of security represented in the Articles of Confederation of the 
American Colonies after the War of Independence.^ The first 
condition of this plan, therefore, was that “ The United States 

^ Ray Stamard Baker, vol. i, p. 326, 

* Article iii of the Ancles of Oonfederatioii states that the Colonies 
“ bind themselves to assist each other against aU force offered to, or attacks 
made upon, them,*’ and that (Arficle iv. Section 4) “ the United States 
shall guarantee to every State in the Union a republican form of Government 
and shall protect each of them against invasion.** (See Baker, vol. i, p. 221.) 
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and all other nations of this hemisphei'e mutually agree to 
guarantee the territorial integrity of the countries of this hemi- 
sphere.” ^ 

Though this Pan-American peace plan never fructified, 
the idea of mutual guarantee remained in the President’s 
mind, and on January 8, 1918, in his famous “Fourteen 
Points ” address to Congress, he included as a final item — 

XIV. A general association of nations . • . for the purpose of 
aEording muUtal guarantees of political independence and t&rrUorial 
integrity to great and small States alike. 

In the three draft covenants drawn up by President Wilson 
during the Peace Conference the theory of mutual guarantee 
appears as Article HI, and is linked with the principal of 
self-determination. 

Article III , — The Contracting Powers unite in guaranteeing to 
each other political independence and territorial integrity ; but it 
is understood between them that such territorial readjustments, if 
any, as may in the future become necessary by reason of changes in 
present racial conditions and aspirations or present social and political 
relationships, pursuant to the principle of self-determination, and also 
such territorial readjustments as may be in the judgment of three - 
fourths of the delegates demanded by the welfare and manifest interest 
of the peoples concerned, may be efiected if agreeable to these peoples ; 
and that territorial changes may in equity involve material compensa- 
tion. . . 

In the Hurst-MiUer draft, however, which was presented 
to the League of Nations Commission of the Conference on 
February 3, 1919, and was used as the basis for its subsequent 
discussions, the doctrine of security began to take on its final 
form, viz.; — 

Article 7. The High Contracting Parties undertake to respect and 
preserve as against external aggression the territoricd integrity and 
existing political independence of all States members of the League.^ 

It is not known what influences were brought to bear upon 
the President to persuade him to agree to the deletion of the 
principle of self-determination &om the article of guarantee, 

* World Peace Foundation pamphlet Series, vol. vi, No. 2, April 1916, 
The New Fan-Ammeanism, p. 110. 

^ Baker, voL iii, pp. 89, 102, and 118. * Baker, voL Ui, p. 146. 
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but it is a matter for congratulation that the Covenant was 
freed from a phrase which undoubtedly would have made far 
more difficult its acceptance by the Conference. 

It will also be noticed that the phrase “ unite in guarantee- 
ing ” in Article III of the Wilson drafts became “ undertake 
to respect and preserve ” in Article 7 of the Hurst-Miller 
draft. “ This modification,” says Secretary Lansing, “ was 
made in accordance with the wish of the British Empire 
representatives, in contradistinction to those who represented 
the British Dominions.” ^ 

The Peace Conference on February 14, 1919, in plenary 
session adopted the draft Covenant as presented to them by 
the League of Nations Commission. In this document the 
article of guarantee appeared as Article 10, “ Members of 
the League ” being substituted for “ High Contracting Parties,” 
and “the Council” for “the Executive Council,” in the same 
form as in the Treaties of Peace. This draft the President 
took back with him to the United States, and though he 
accepted, either in full or in part, six out of the seven amend- 
ments put forward by Mr. Hughes and representative Republi- 
cans, to their remaining amendment, that of the omission 
of the guarantee of Article 10, he steadfastly refused to agree.^ 

Such, then, briefly is the history of Article 10 of the 
Treaty of Versailles, and it forms the gage flung down 
by the new doctrine of mutual guarantee as represented by 
the Covenant of the League to the policy of security by 
devastation and encirclement as represented by the old 
diplomacy. In the following pages an attempt is made to 
trace the history of the struggle between these two ideals 
which ensued dming the six years following the Peace Con- 
ference. The struggle has now terminated, it is hoped, not 
in a spectacular victoiy for either side, but in an amalgamation 
of the two points of view in the Locarno Agreement, which 
must necessarily be the precursor of a general scheme for 
Security, Disarmament, and Arbitration. 

^ Bobert Lansing, The Peace ^Negotiations, p, 8^. Constable, 1921. 

^ Thoxnas H* Dickinson, The United States and the League, pp. 21-22. 
Dutton, York, 1923. 
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FRENCH POLICY, 1920-1922 

1. The Belgian and Polish Alliances. 

As a result of the rejection by the United States Senate 
on March 19, 1920, of the Treaty of Versailles, and with it 
the Franco- American Treaty of Guarantee, and the intimation 
given by Mr. Bonar Law and Mr. Lloyd George in the House 
of Commons in November and December 1919 that Great 
Britain would not be able to maintain alone the guarantee 
of the Rhine frontier, the French Government claimed the 
right to take such steps as it saw fit to effect its own security . 

This decision entailed a return to the Programme of 
Security of November 1918,^ and more especially those 
items which provided for the encircling of Gtermany by hostile 
States : the disarmament of Germany but not of the Allies, 
and an enforced form of reparations. 

French attention was first turned to Belgium. By Article 
31 of the Treaty of VersaiQes ^ it is recognised that the Treaty 
of 1839, which established and guaranteed a neutral Belgium, 
was formally abrogated and Belgium herself later rejected 
neutralisation as a future condition.® Moreover, France had 
from the first insisted that for military and strategic reasons 
the Belgian frontier must be considered merely as a continua- 


^ See p. 36. 

® Article 31 of the Treaty of Versailles reads as follows : “ Germany, 
recognising that the treaties of April 19, 1839, which established the status 
of Belgium before the war, no longer conform to the requirements of the 
Edtuation, consents to the abrogation of the said treaties and undertakes 
immediately to recognise and to observe whatever conventions may be 
entered into by the Principal Allied and Associated Powers or by any of 
them, in concert with the Governments of Belgium and of the Netherlands, 
to replace the said treaties of 1839. If her formal adhesion should be 
required to such conventions or to any of their stipulations, Germany tmder* 
takes to give it.” Op. Article 83 of the Treaty of St. Germain (Austria) 
and Article 67 of the Treaty of the Trianon (Hungary). 

* History oj Peace Oonjereme^ vol. ii, p. 190. 
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tion of the French, and had emphasised this in her original 
reply of March 17, 1919, to the Anglo-American oflEer of 
guarantee : — ^ 

It goes without saying that by act of aggression against France 
the French Government understands also any aggression against 
Belgium. 

It would seem that the same intuitive sense which prompted 
M. Clemenceau to secure the inclusion of Article 429 in the 
Treaty, thereby providing for a possible prolongation of the 
occupation of the Rhine, ^ inspired him also to take, as almost 
the last act of his Ministry, further precautions against the 
non-ratification of the Anglo-American Treaties of Guarantee. 
On January 8, 1920, ten days before he resigned with his 
Cabinet, he directed Marshal Foch to prepare a plan for a 
military understanding with Belgium.® In September of the 
same year it became known that a secret military agreement 
had been signed by Marshal Foch and Generals Buat and 
Maglinse, Chiefs of the French and Belgian General Staffs 
respectively, respecting common action in the event of German 
aggression. 

An outcry was at once raised that the agreement had not 
been registered with the Secretariat of the League of Nations 
in conformity with Article 18 of the Covenant,^ and this was 
no whit abated by the somewhat naive statement of the 
Quai d’Orsay that, as the agreement was in the form of a 
military understanding and dealt with the disposition of 
troops under certain conditions, it would lose its value if 
its terms were made public. Finally, however, the French 
and Belgian Governments, in November of the same year, 
agreed to register with the League an exchange of Notes between 
their respective Ministries of Foreign Affairs giving notice of 

* See p. 23. * See p. 25. * Tardieu, p. 230. 

^ Article IS of the Covenant reads as follows : Every treaty or inter- 
national engagement entered into hereafter by any Member of the Lea^e 
shall be forthwith registered with the Secretariat and shall as soon as possible 
be published by it. No such treaty or international engagement shall be 
binding until so registered.’’ 
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governmental approval of the detailed military under- 
standing,^ 

Having secured a preliminary measure of assistance on her 
western frontier, France turned her attention to Germany’s 
eastern border and the welfare of the newly resurrected 
Poland. Throughout the Peace Conference France had 
fostered Polish claims and aspirations, and the feeling of 
good will towards a nation whose past history was so closely 
knit with her own.‘^ At the same time she felt that a strong 
Poland was necessary as buffer State against Germany,® just 
as Napoleon had considered it necessary to create the Grand 
Duchy of Warsaw between Russia and Prussia. Poland fully 
appreciated and reciprocated these sentiments, and a negative 
common interest was also found in the fact that Germany 
felt even more keenly the cession to Poland of the territories 
of Upper Silesia, Posen, and West Prussia with their large 
German minorities, than that of Alsace-Lorraine to France.^ 
This discovery of common interests was assiduously fostered 
by the publicists of both countries. Then in the summer of 
1920 occurred the Polish-Russian War, when the capture of 
Warsaw by the Soviet troops was only avoided by General 
Weygand’s military mission. Forthwith there sprang up a 
blood-brotherhood between the two countries and Poland 
came under French control. ‘‘ Les , Polcmais sont devenus 
NapoUonais^^' said a wag, and the Polish Army became known 
as the French Army on the Vistula.” 

By 1921 the most cordial relations existed between Paris 
and Warsaw, and M. Briand, on the occasion of Marshal 
Pilsudski’s official visit to Paris (February 4th-6th), summoned 
the British, Italian, and Japanese Ambassadors to the Quai 
d’Orsay to acquaint them with the following joint Franco- 
Polish declaration : — 

^ For text of this correspondence see Leagm of Nations Treaty Ssries^ 
voL ii, p. 128, See also World Peace Foundation Pamphlet Series, vol. vi. 
No. 2, Post-War Political Alignments, pp. 98-100, 

* Cp. History of the Peace Conference, vol. vi, p. 238 ; Baker, vol, i, p. 396. 

® See Baker, vol. ii, pp. 13 and 60. 

* Toynbee, Survey of Intemcaional Affairs^ 1920-1923, p, 272. British 
Institute of International Affairs. 
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The two Govemmeats of France and Poland, equally solicitous 
to safeguard their safety and the peace of Europe, have recognised 
once more the commtuiity of interests which unites the two countries 
in friendship. 

They have agreed to confirm their decision to co-ordinate their 
efforts, and with this object to maintain close contact for the defence 
of these higher interests." ^ 

This constituted an Entente Cordial between the two 
countries, officially notified to the Principal Allied Powers, 
and France at once took advantage of it to despatch General 
Niessel to reorganise the Polish Army, the same task being 
simultaneously performed by General Mittelhauser for Czecho- 
slovakia. 

Exactly two weeks later, and on the eve of the definitive 
treaty of peace between Poland and Russia, this entente 
developed into an alliance on the lines of a political agreement. 
The preamble to this agreement described its objects as the 
maintenance of treaties to which both States were parties, 
“ or which may in future be recognised by both parties.” The 
two States undertook to act in concert in international questions 
of common interest “ in the spirit of the treaties and in accord- 
ance with the Covenant of the League of Nations ” (Art. 1) ; 
they pledged themselves to economic solidarity and mutual 
support to be embodied in special agreements and in a com- 
mercial convention (Art. 2) ; in the event of unprovoked 
aggression against either party the two States were to “ take 
concerted measures for the defence of their territory and the 
protection of their legitimate interests, within the limits 
specified in the preamble ” (Art. 3) ; and they undertook 
to consult one another before concluding fresh agreements 
afiecting their policy in Central and Eastern Europe (Art. 4). 
This agreement was not to come into force until after the 
signature of the commercial agreements, then in course of 
negotiation (Art. 5).^ 

The Franco-Polish Commercial Convention provided for 
in Article 2 was signed in Paris on February 6 , 1922, and the 

^ See Post-War PoUtkal AUgnmmts, p. 109. 

* See Survey of Intemational Affairs, 1920-1923, p. 273* 
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political agreement was therefore ratified by France on May 
15th, and by Poland on May 30, 1922.^ 

2. The Washington Conference. 

The new and really quite beautiful catchword that dominates this 
conference (wrote Mr. H. G. Wells from Washington on November 
20, 1921) is “ security.” The word was produced originally, I believe, 
in France.® 

By the end of 1921 the French Programme of Security was 
well launched, and its tenets were found quite incompatible 
with the main objects for which the Washington Conference 
was called — ^the limitation of naval and land armaments. The 
French attitude at Washington was uncompromisingly nega- 
tive. France proposed to scrap nothing. Prance does not 
know how to scrap. She learns nothing and forgets nothing. 
It is her supreme misfortune. . . . The French contribution 
to the Disarmament Conference is that France has not the 
slightest intention of disarming.’^ ® 

Nor is this an overstatement of fact. On the third day 
of the Conference M, Briand, Prime Minister and first delegate 
of France, nullified any decisions which might have been made 
as to land armaments by the following sentences : — 

Nothing co\ild be more gratifying to my colleagues and to myself 
than to be able to stand before you and say, " We come prepared to make 
the greatest sacrifices ; our coimtry is safe ; we lay down our arms, and, 
in so doing, we rejoice in helping to lay the foundations of a permanent 
peace.” Unhappily we cannot do this. I say further : unhappily we 
have not the right to do this. * 

M. Briand continued in a speech, supported by copious 
quotations from General Ludendorff^s then recently published 
book, to draw a picture of an exhausted and war-weary 
France standing isolated against a still secretly armed Germany 
and an openly hostile Russia. "France,’’ he declared, was 

^ For text of the Franco-Polish Alliance see Appendix A. 

* Washington and the Hope of Peace, by H. G, Wells, p. 86. CJollins, 1922. 

» Wells, p. 92. 

* Conference on the Limitation of Armament (Verbatim Report), p. 116. 
Ooveniment Printing 0£6ce, Washington. 
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“ menaced on three coasts ” ; he and his colleagues had not 
the right, nor did they intend, to leave France defenceless. 
“ France must, to all intents and purposes, protect herself.” 
He concluded vdth the blunt statement that “ in the ATrinting 
circumstances France cannot possibly do anything but what 
she has actually done.” ^ 

This speech, which Mr. Balfour later described as “a 
perfectly candid, perfectly lucid, perfectly imTnigta,Trfl.blA 
exposition,” had the desired effect as far as France was con- 
cerned, for, though the question of limitation of land armaments 
remained on the agenda of the Conference, no further discussion 
of the subject was held. 

Nor was this all. When the question of the submarine 
as war-vessel came before the Comndttee on the Limitation of 
Armament, it was made known through the French Naval 
delegates, M. Sarrant and Admiral le Bon, that 

France cannot consent to atccept either the abolition of submarines 
or a reduction of the total tonnage of submarines which it considers 
to be the irreducible minimum necessary to assure the safety of the 
territories for which it is responsible ; or a limitation of the individual 
tonnage of submarines. * 

Thus, as Mr. Balfour again pointed out to the Conference, 
they had been ^ven to understand that “ the danger to France 
in future was a danger that, came to her from the lanrl side, 
and the Conference had been told in terms of unforgettable 
eloquence that the danger was so great and pressed so much 
upon the consciences of public men and the sentiments of the 
French public that it was quite impossible for France to 
permit any diminution of land armaments. The decision 
thus announced had had a most serious effect upon the develop- 
ment of the work of the Conference called together to dinriiniab 
armaments. This ideal had had to be abandoned ; and the 
Conference found itself confined to naval disarmament alone. 
France, having thus put an end to all chance of even discussing 

^ Cbofetenoe on the lomitation of Aimamoat (Verbatim Report), p. 134. 
Oovetnment Printing Office, Washington. 

, p. 488. 
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disannament by land, had proceeded to develop her sea policy, 
and her sea policy embraced the creation of a vast submarine 
fleet.” 1 

In face of the intransigent French attitude, however, the 
question of the abolition of submarines had to be dropped, 
and the Conference had to content itself with a treaty regu- 
lating the activities of these vessels in time of war.^ 

These events, coupled with the Belgian and Polish alliances 
already referred to, and with the fact that in view of 
a partial German default in reparation payments M. Briand 
had at the Conference of London (February 21st to March 
14, 1921) insisted on the occupation of the towns on the 
threshold of the Ruhr Basin by way of sanction, are illustrative 
of the abnormal political psychology of France during the 
two years following the entry into force of the Treaty of 
Versailles. At Washington this state of mind was so marked 
that it became the direct cause of the reopening of the 
question of an Anglo-French pact at the close of 1921. 

^ Conference on the Limitation of Aimament (Verbatim Report), p. 540. 
Government Printing OfSce, Washington. 

2 Ibid., pp. 1605-1611. 
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SECURITY NEGOTIATIONS, 1922-1923 
1. The Cannes Pact. 

The uncompromising attitude of Prance at the Washington 
Conference had its inevitable reaction in Great Britain, where 
it produced a state of mind frankly suspicious and bordering 
upon hostility. The French stand against the abolition of 
submarines was interpreted as a veiled threat to British sea- 
power, and it became increasingly clear to M. Briand at the 
Quai d’Orsay that some gesture was necessary to dispel this 
impression by reopening negotiations for an Anglo-French 
Security Pact.^ 

The Comte de Saint- Aulaire, French Ambassador in London, 
was instructed to prepare the ground by taking up the matter 
unofiScially with Lord Curzon.^ The Ambassador, therefore, 
on December 5, 1921, called on the British Foreign Secretary 
and outlined to him, as from himself and on his own responsi- 
bility, suggestions for a definite political alliance between the 
two countries.® 

M. de Saint-Aulaire made it quite clear that he did not 
envisage a revival of the Guarantee Treaties of 1919, the 
formula of which was unacceptable and even humiliating to 
France, because it was unilateral and contemplated rendering 
France an “ assistance ” which it was beneath her dignity to 
accept.^ It was considered useless also, because it was said 
that Germany would also be able to cloak the issues of any 

^ British Blue Book, p. 112, footnote ; French Yellow Book, No. 46, p. 261 
(M. Biiand’s speech in the Chambre des D4put4s on November 23, 1923). 

® French Yellow Book, No. 17, p. 90. 

* Fop the official reports of this conversation see British Blue Book 
No. 32, p. 103 (letter from Lord Curzon to Lord BCardinge, British Ambas- 
sador In Paris), and French Yellow Book, No. 18, p. 90 (Beport from the 
Ck>mte de Saint-Aulaire to M. Briand). 

* Gompare this with M. Tardieu*s description of the Guarantee Treaties, 
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future struggle, and dangerous because it might lead France 
to be lulled into a sense of false security and thereby to reduce 
her armaments. Altogether its repetition was quite unac- 
ceptable to the French Government and people alike. 

What the Ambassador had in mind was a reciprocal under- 
taking which must necessarily take effect in the event of 
indirect as well as direct German aggression, for it was 
.considered very improbable that the contingency of direct 
aggression would arise. 

Unless Germany is smitten with incurable lunacy (M. de Saint- 
Aulaire pointed out) she will not repeat the mistake of 1914 after the 
lesson of the last war. Her game will be more skilful and incomparably 
more formidable. She will recollect the Elms Telegram and make every 
effort to invest the origins of the conflict with a dubious character, or 
rather she will seek inspiration from the methods employed by Bismarck 
in 1866, throw herself upon her weakest adversary, and, following the 
line of least resistance, invade Poland as she did in 1772. No doubt 
France would not tolerate that and would take up arms to defend Poland 
and the European equilibrium of the Rhine. But France would be 
isolated, since an Anglo-French defensive alliance, limited ex hypotheai 
to the contingency of direct aggression, would not apply to the far more 
probable h 3 ^pothesis of indirect aggression. We may say, then, that such 
an alliance, at the best, would cover us, if not against another Charleroi, 
at least against another Sedan, but it would not cover us against a 
Polish Sadowa, which for Germany would be the best preparation for 
another Sedan. 

This passage, quoted from M. de Saint-Aulaire^s report,^ 
though ostensibly a mere personal opinion, conveyed very 
forcibly, as Ptofessor Toynbee indicates, a consideration which 
was destined to govern the policy of France in the subsequent 
negotiations on this subject with Great Britain. It was the 
first move in the diplomatic game which lasted for the next 
three years, in which Great Britain consistently and success- 
fully sought to evade any obligations (outside those incurred 
by her membership in the League of Nations) as to the 
maintenance of Poland’s Western frontier. 

Lord Curson, in reply, said that, although there was a 
strong feeling of friendship for France in Great Britain, this 

^ French Yellow Book, p. 92^ ,The English translation appears in Pro- 
fessor Arnold Toynbee^s Survey of International Affairs^ 1924, p, 7. 
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had received something of a shock from recent French policy 
(i.e. at Washington) and the sometimes bitter and censorious 
tone of the French Press towards this country. Moreover, the 
foreign policy of Great Britain must be that of the British 
Empire as a whole, and before any such serious obligation 
could be undertaken the opinion of the Dominions would have 
to be seriously considered. No country, he declared, could 
be expected, even for so great an object as the peace of the 
world, to enter into an alliance the advantages of which in 
its view did not exceed the risks. Many persons and many 
points of view would have to be taken into consideration, and 
he could not go further in the matter until he had heard 
definitely from M. de Saint-Auliare that the project had 
sufficient official backing from the French Government to make 
such a consultation worth while. 

These preliminary conversations concluded, M. Briand 
took advantage of his visit to London, for the meeting of the 
Supreme Council of December 18th-22nd, to broach the subject 
personally to Mr. Lloyd George.^ The French Premier out- 
lined an Anglo-French alliance on a very broad scale, in which 
the two Powers would guarantee each other’s interests in all 
parts of the world, act closely together in all respects, and 
go to each other’s assistance whenever their interests were 
threatened. Such an alliance, he urged, would form the basis 
in Europe of a group of alliances capable of giving the League 
of Nations that physical force which it now lacked. Even 
Germany, with certain reservations and guarantees, might be 
a party to such an agreement. 

This was a very different tone to that adopted by 
M. Briand at Washington, but Mr. Lloyd George did not 
hesitate to tell hiTo that — 

English public opinion was hardly prepared at the present moment 
to contemplate such an extensive alliance, but there would be a majority 
in Parliament and in the country for a plain guarantee to France 
against invasion, although in point of fact the guarantee, would be 
^PP^sed by a greater minority to-day than two years ago. 


* British Blue Book, No. 32, p. 112. 
B 
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M. Briaud, however, had contemplated something which 
went beyond the two coimtries, and the British Premier had 
no choice but to tell him that the British people were not very 
much interested in what happened on the Eastern frontier 
of Germany. They would not be ready to be involved in 
quarrels which might arise regarding Poland, or Danzig, or 
Upper Silesia. On the contrary, there was a general reluctance 
to get mixed up in these questions in any way. It was finally 
decided, however, that the two statesmen should meet at 
Cannes, and continue their discussion a day or two before the 
meeting of the Supreme Council scheduled for January 6, 1922. 

Accordingly, at Cannes on January 4th Mr. Lloyd George 
handed M. Briand a Memorandum which embraced the 
British view of the case.^ In this he said that Great Britain 
entirely appreciated the French causes of anxiety, but that 
complete frankness was essential in the subsequent negotiations. 
He then made it quite clear that, though Great Britain desired 
to do all that was possible to assist her AUy, she could not 
only consider France’s security and reparations to the detri- 
ment of the progress of European economic reconstruction. 
In order to give satisfaction to French needs the British 
Government must first be able to tell the British people that 
the two countries were marching together to rest<ue the 
economic structure of Europe and the general prosperity of 
the world. 

In other words, no British guarantee would be given unless 
France abated her reparations claims and brought her policy 
on this subject more into line with that of her Ally. 

Mr. Lloyd George then went to the extent of sajdng that, 
in the event of unprovoked German aggression against French 
soil, “ the British people will place their forces at her side *’ 
— ^without making any stipulation as to similar agreement 
with the United States. He further agreed that such an 
undertaking should be, reciprocal ; but there his approval of 
M. Btiand’s London proposals ceased. “ There are two ways,’^- 
he said, by which this mutual undertakmg could be given. 

* Biifish Bine Book, No. 34, p. 114; Fwndi Yellow Book, No. 20, p. 94. 
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The first is by means of an offensive and defensive alliance 
. . . the second alternative is a definite guarantee that the 
British Empire and France should stand together in the event 
of an unprovoked aggression by Germany against French soil.” 
He then proceeded to point out that the latter was the only 
one which was acceptable to the British people, who “ under- 
stand the claims of France to be guaranteed against invasion 
of her own soil, but would not willingly be committed to 
military liabilities for breaches of the peace elsewhere.” On 
the other hand, a treaty of guarantee had been favourably 
discussed by the Imperial Conference in the previous year, 
and thus might be expected to have the additional weight of 
the approval of the Dominions as well as of Great Britain. 

M. Briand, in his reply of January 8th, ^ accepted in the 
main the proposals of Mr. Lloyd George, but had certain 
amendments to make. The guarantee, he stipulated, must be 
bi-lateral, and any violation by Germany of Articles 42-44 of 
the Treaty of Versailles,® or of the Military, Naval, and Air 
Clauses of the same Treaty,® must be expressly declared “ to 
constitute in the eyes of the British Government a case of 
direct aggression against the security of France, on the same 
footing as aggression against French soil in the literal sense.” 
Further, the French demanded that the Treaty of Guarantee 
must be supplemented by an entente between the two General 
Staffs on the same lines as that already existing between 
France and Belgium. 

There was one final proposal — ^namely, that the Govern- 
ments “ ought to agree to concert together on any questions in 
conformity with justice.” This was an attempt to reopen the 
question of safeguarding the Eastern and Central European 
satellites of France, and here Professor Toynbee makes an 
important point.* In insistiag on these points M. Briand 
was speaking not so much for himself but for the French 
people and the French Chamber, where even at that moment 

^ British Blue Book, No. 3$, p. 121 ; French Yellow Book, No. 21, p. 107. 

* See p. 25. » See pp. 31-33. 

* Survey of IfOermHonal Affairs, 192^, pp. 10-11. 
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his fall was being encompassed in the belief that he was 
committing France to a pact which would entail her desertion 
of her smaller Allies. 

On January 12th, then, a draft treaty was agreed upon 
by the French and British Premiers.^ It opened with a 
preamble, in which, after some introductory idealism, Articles 
42-44 of the Treaty of Versailles were quoted. Thereafter it 
went farther than the Triple Pact of 1919, and explained that, 
whereas these articles “ may not sufficiently provide for the 
defence of the essential common interests of the High Con- 
tracting Parties and the maintenance of the peace of Western 
Europe,” the following provisions were made : — 

Artide 1« 

In the event of a direct and unprovoked aggression against the 
soil of France by Germany, Great Britain wiQ immediately place her- 
self at the side of France with her naval, military, and air forces. 

Artide 2. 

The High Contracting Parties reassert their common interest in 
Articles 42, 43, and 44 of the Treaty of Versailles, and will consult 
together should any breach of them be threatened, or any doubt arise 
as to their interpretation. 

Artide 3. 

The High Contracting Parties undertake further to concert together 
in the event of any military, naval, or air measures inconsistent with 
the Treaty of Versailles being taken by Germany. 

Artide 4. 

The present treaty shall impose no obligations upon any of the 
Dominions of the British Empire unless and until it is approved by the 
Dominion concerned. 

Artide 5. 

This treaty shall remain in force for a period of ten years, and shall, 
if approved by both parties, be renewable at the end of that period. 

Caitobs, Jarmary 12, 1922.® 

On the afternoon of the same day M. Briand left for Paris, 
after the receipt of a personal telegram from President 

® British Blue Book, No. 38, p, 127 ; French Yellow Book, Na. 22, 

p. 110. 

^ For full test of Preamble and Treaty, see Appendix A. 
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Millerand, with the draft treaty in his pocket, to meet a hostile 
Chamber, which had already put forward two votes of censure 
in his absence. Next morning he met his Cabinet, and m the 
afternoon the Chamber, when he resigned, leaving the question 
of an Anglo-French pact still unsettled.’- On January 13th 
President Millerand charged M. Poincar6 with the task of 
forming a Ministry. 

2. The Poincae^ Deaet Treaty. 

The Cannes Conference, during the final sessions of which, 
on account of the political crisis, France, like the United 
States, was represented by an observer instead of a delegation, 
concluded on January 13th, and on the following day Mr. 
Lloyd George visited M. Poincar6 in Paris. In the course of 
their conversation ® the French Prime Minister explained that 
in his view there were three grave objections to the Cannes 
draft : — 

1. The plan should be reciprocal and should contemplate equtdly 

the possibility of IVance aiding Great Britain in the event of 
an attack upon her by Germany. 

2. The necessity of completing the treaty by a military agreement. 

3. The objection to a tw years’ limit, which would result in the 

treaty expiring just at the moment when it -nas most needed. 

Mr. Lloyd George showed no enthusiasm over these amend- 
ments, but M. Poincar^ pressed his point, and on January 23rd 
sent a draft treaty, embodying his own theories, to the French 
Ambassador, who, three days later, conununicated it to Lord 
Curzon.® 

The principal alterations from the Cannes draft were as 
follows : — 

Article I became reciprocal and prorided for aesistance in the event 
of an attack on “ !E^ance ” instead of “ French soil.” 

Article n was extended and slightly strengthened in providing 

^ Survey of IrOemational Affairs, 1920-23, pp. 23-24; Biitish Blue Book, 
Nos. 36-37, p. 126. 

* French Yellow Book, No. 23, p. 113. 

* British Blue Book, No. 30, p. 130 ; French Yellow Book, p. 122. 
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a special eamia beUi for the Contracting Powers in a violation by 
Germany of Articles 42-44 of the Treaty. 

Article III was a new article interpolated in the treaty and provided 
for a close co-operation between the General Staffe of the two Allied 
Armies. 

Articles IV and V corresponded to Articles 3 and 4 of the Cannes 
draft. 

Article VT extended the duration of the treaty from ten to thirty 
years.^ 

This treaty was on January 26th (the day of its communica- 
tion) the subject of a conversation between Lord Curzon and 
the Comte de Saint-AulairOj^ which ended in an almost 
complete cleavage of opinion. The British Government 
raised no great objections to the provision for reciprocity, and 
were prepared for an extension of duration to fifteen, but not 
twenty or thirty years. They were, however, utterly opposed 
to the supplementing of the treaty by a military entente or 
convention, and to the French interpretation of Article 4 
(Article 3 of the Cannes draft) as a possible means of assistance 
to France’s Eastern European Allies. 

Thereafter the life went out of the negotiations, which 
were carried on in a desultory manner. M. Poincare, in a 
brilliant Memorandum, reiterated his case on January 29th,® 
on which Lord Curzon prepared a commentary for the British 
Cabinet on February 17th.^ But the fact that the Comte de 
Saint-Aulaire, writing on the same date to M. Poincar6, 
conveyed the impression, received from his conversations with 
Lord Curzon during the previous week, that le Oouvemement 
britaimiqm n’apporteawun empressement d aboutir ” ® is evidence 
that negotiations were not progressing with that enthusiasm 
necessary to success. It is significant, also, that M. Poincar6, 
in his despatch to his Ambassador in London on the subject 
of his conversations with Mr. Lloyd George at Boulogne on 
March 4th, states that when interrogated on the past negotia- 

^ For foil text of the Poincaird draft treaty, see Appendix A* 

^ British Blue Book, No. 40, p. 131 ; French Yellow Book, No. 24, p. 124. 

> British Blue Book, No. 41, p« 41 ; French Yellow Book, No. 25, p.. 127. 

^ British Blue Book, No. 44, p. 154. 

* French Yellow Book, No. 27, p. 136. 
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tions he had replied that he would miss his train if he engaged 
upon that subject.^ 

The French Govenunent did, however, press for a definite 
answer to its Memorandum of January 29th, but on the two 
occasions on which he tried to elicit this M. de Saint-Aulaire 
received only evasive answers, from Lord Curzon in March,* 
and from Lord Balfour in May.® By this time, too, the diverg- 
ence between the French and British reparations policies 
made it impossible to reach agreement on any other item. 
The negotiations, which dragged along half-heartedly for a 
further eight or ten weeks, finally lapsed in July 1922.* 

3. The Cuno Obtbe. 

In August 1922 the Reparations Committee declared 
Germany to have defaulted in her reparations payments, and 
in the following November Germany herself demanded a 
moratorium. Inter-AUied CorJerences were held in London 
(December 9-11, 1922) and Paris (January 2-4, 1923) to 
consider what steps should be taken in the matter. 

It was at the second of these Conferences, on January 2nd, 
that M. Poincar4 made known the details of an offer of a 
non-aggressive pact which had been made by Germany, 
via the United States, and to which the German Chancellor, 
Dr. Cuno, had made reference in his Pfamburg speech of 
December 31, 1922.® 

On December 18th, Mr. Hughes, United States Secretary 
of State, informed the French Ambassador in Washington, 
M. Jules Jusserand, that he had received from the German 

^ French Yellow Book, No. 30, p. 137. 

® British Blue Book, No. 46, p. 163 ; French Yellow Book, No. 31, p. 139. 

* British Blue Book, No. 46, p. 164 ; French Yellow Book, No. 34, p. 144. 

• British Blue Book, Nos. 47-50, pp. 165-16S ; French Yellow Book, 
Nos. 36^39, pp. 146-149. 

^ British Blue Book, Miscellaneous, No. 3, 1923, Inter-AUied Conferences 
on Reparations and Inter-Allied Debts, Cmd. 1812, pp. 68-71 ; French Yellow 
Book, Docmnents dipUmatiques, Demands de Moratorium du Qouvemement 
allemand d la Commission des Reparations (Noo. 14, 1922), Conference de 
Londres {Dec. 9-11, 1922), Conference de Paris {Jan. 2-4, 1923), pp. 76-77; 
World Peace Foundation Pamphlet Series, vol. vi, 1923, Post-War Political 
AUgnmmts, pp. 106-107. 
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Ambassador, Horr Wiedfeldt, an oflEer, emanating from the 
German Government, for the conclusion of an agreement, 
under the terms of which Germany, Prance, Great Britain, 
and Italy should pledge themselves not to make war against 
one another for a stated time without the matter being decided 
by a popular vote. Mr. Hughes suggested that if, having 
communicated with Paris, M. Jusserand desired him to do so, 
he would ask Herr Wiedfeldt to put the German offer in 
writing. 

M. Poinear6, on receipt of M. Jusserand’s despatch, at 
once characterised the offer as a clever manoeuvre on the part 
of the Gterman Government on the eve of an important iBnancial 
conference. At a subsequent conversation with Mr. Hughes, 
however, the Secretary of State handed M. Jusserand the text 
of the German offer which had just been communicated to him 
by Herr Wiedfeldt. It was as follows : — 

The German, British, French, and Italian Governments solemnly 
engage themselves toward one another and promise the United States 
not to make war among themselves for a generation (say for thirty 
years), unless the matter is decided by popular vote, which should make 
war virtually impossible.^ 

This formal offer did nothing to dispel M. Poincare’s 
opinion that the whole manoeuvre was merely political. TTig 
reasons, as expressed to M. Jusserand, were identical on each 
occasion : — 

If the German Government wished to get rid of war it might be asked 
why had it limited the promise of peace to thirty years ? Even in 
less time than thirty years German propaganda might unhappily 
develop such desire for revenge that when the time came the popular 
vote in Germany might be in favour of aggression against France. 
The French Constitution gave the representatives of the nation full 
powers over peace and war, and this right could not be withdrawn 
without a revision of the Constitution. Moreover, the French Parlia- 
ment would never take the initiative in any war. Further, M. Poincar6 
had stated that he thought he knew that in England the Constitution 
equally debam a like procedure. He did not know if it was otherwise ■ 


^ German VThite Book, MuterMien mf Bioherh^^ 

Stage, i, im, No. 4, p. 10. 
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in Italy. For the German promise to have any value it would have to 
be guaranteed by positive engagements on the part of England and the 
United States, engagements supported by agreements assuring to 
France within a determined period an arranged military defensive 
co-operation. 

The Treaty of Versailles, he had pointed out, contained already in 
Article 10 a formal undertaking of non -aggression which bound France. 
As soon as Germany was admitted to the League of Nations she would 
have the benefit and the burdens of that article. The proposed pact 
would then be superfluous and would even have the defect of appearing 
to diminish the engagements under Article 10, which was not limited 
to thirty years, and which no popular consultation could destroy. At 
this moment, from all the evidence, Germany wanted to throw doubt 
on the sanctions which, sooner or later, the Allies would be called on to 
take if she violated her engagements, and which are foreseen by several 
dispositions of the Treaty of Versailles, and notably by paragraph 18, 
of Annex II of Part VTII. France could not fall into that net. Besides, 
Mr. Hughes had not held out the least possibility of an Anglo-American 
guarantee. But even an Anglo-American pact of guarantee duly 
ratified by the Federal Senate, and assuring to France within a deter- 
mined period an arranged military defensive, would not suffice entirely 
to relieve France of anxiety. 

Up to this moment the negotiations had been carried on 
between the Foreign Offices, but on the last day of 1922 
Dr. Cuno made reference to them in his Hamburg speech, 
from which the Press of the world gave the following 
extract j— 

To prove to Franc© that ws have no bellicose ideas and that she can 
evacuate without fear the left bank of the Rhine, we have mad© known 
to the French Government, through the intermediary of a third Power^ 
that Germany was ready, in common with Franc© and the other Powers 
having interests on the Rhine, to put in the hands of a third Power, 
not having interests on the Rhine, a solemn engagement by which 
these States would engage themselves during a generation not to make, 
war without being authorised to this by a plebiscite. France had 
rejected the offer. 

The curtain was finally rung down on what has come to 
b© known as the Cuno Offer, by a statement issued by Mr. 
Hughes from the Department of State on January 2, 1923, to 
the effect that, ‘‘ in the view of the United States Government, 
it had been deemed inadvisable to transmit the proposal to 
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the Governments named unless it appeared that it would be 
favourably considered by the French Government.” 

On January 11th French and Belgian troops entered 
the Ruhr. 


4. Lord Cuezon’s Suggestion, July 1923. 

One further effort was made to reopen the negotiations 
for security before the French and British policies finally 
split over the occupation of the Ruhr. Lord Curzon, on 
July 20, 1923, in a Note to the French and Belgian Governments 
in the course of the abortive attempts to find some concerted 
policy among the four Governments concerned with regard 
to reparations, concluded with the statement that “H.M. 
Government . . . have already indicated their readiness to 
enter into sympathetic consideration of the subject (of security) 
whenever it may be thought desirable.” ^ 

This tentative suggestion was received coldly by M. 
Poincare, who abruptly dismissed it in his reply of July 30th 
with the words : — 

It has no bearing on the occupation of the Ruhr, and it seems 
preferable that these two problems should be considered separately.® 

The Belgian Government, on the other hand, in their reply 
of the same date as the French, declared that they welcomed 
the sympathetic attitude of Great Britain towards the problem 
of security, and added that — 

Belgium, by reason of her particularly exposed geographical posi- 
tion, attaches the greatest importance thereto and thanks the British 
Oovemment for their declaration. The Belgian Government will 
address a communication on this question at a later date.® 


^ British White Paper, MisiseUaaeous, No. 5, 1923, Correspondence toUh 
the Allied Qofjernmenta respecting Reparation, Payments by Germany, Cmd. 1943, 
No. 6, p. 38 ; Belgian Grey Book, Documents diplomatigues rilatijs aux 
E4parcdions, 1923, No. 40, p. 49 ; French Yellow Book, Documents relatifs 
aux Notes aUemandes des 2 nyai et 5 juin sur lea RiparationSi No. 34, p. 67, 

* White Paper, No. 6, p. 38 ; Yellow Book, N^o. 36, p. 82. 

* White Paper, No. 7, p. 46 ; Grey Book, No. 43, p. 66 ; Yellow Book, 
No. 36, p. 86. 
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All hopes, however, which might have been raised by 
this reply were doomed to destruction, for the promised 
communication never arrived. 

Both these replies were considered highly unfavourable 
by Lord Curzon, the French particularly so, since it brushed 
aside the suggestion with the least modicum of courtesy. 
Lord Curzon, therefore, in his Memorandum handed to the 
French and Belgian Ambassadors on August 11th, informed 
them that, since there was no connection between the problem 
of security and the occupation of the Ruhr, the whole question 
of a pact must be considered to have lapsed together with the 
similar project of a guarantee of Belgian territory.^ In its 
note of reply, dated August 20, 1923, the French Government 
professed itself as having been completely misunderstood by 
Lord Curzon, and declared that France was ready to discuss 
security provided that the agreement should be “synallag- 
matic,” and should have efficient military guarantees. But, 
it was added, guarantees, even if efficient, must not be allowed 
to rob France of all or part of her rights to reparation.® 

Since this involved the very provisions to which the 
British Government had so strongly objected, no further 
movement was made by the Foreign Office. 

6. The Impoetanob of the Ctoo Offbb. 

To return to the ill-fated offer of Dr. Cuno. Though this 
event was in itself unsuccessful, it undoubtedly marked the 
end of one period and the beginning of a new. From this 
point (with the exception of the equally abortive efforts of 
Lord Curzon) two definite changes appear in the attempts to 
find a plan for security : — 

1. The nature of such plan became general instecKl of spedaL That 
is to say, from negotiations between two States it became a matter 
for gener^ international interest. This principle is the foundaiaon of 

1 White Paper, No. 10, p. ,69 ; Grey Book, No. 68, p. 66. 

* French Yellow Book, R&ponse du Qememement frwntaia d la lettre da, 
^hnmemememt britainmgw du 11 aodt, 1923, sur lea RSparcdona. CFublisbed in 
FrHUsh and English.) .French edition, see p. 47 : English edition, see p. 44. 
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the ** security ** activities of the League of Nations (i.e. the draft Treaty 
of Mutual A^istance and the Geneva Protocol). 

2. Whereas, hitherto, any agreement had had a very definite object 
of the protection of France against Germany, it now became a question 
of protecting any State against possible aggression by any other State. 

It is in this latter case that the Cuno Ofier is particularly 
important, for in the special case of the Rhineland it ushered 
in a new train of thought which had its reaction, swiftly in 
Great Britain, though more slowly in France, in the con- 
viction that no good cause could be served by a unilateral 
agreement, and that any treaty entered into must of necessity 
include Germany. 

This was a reversion to the view which Mr. H. G. Wells 
had advocated two years before at Washington : — 

The only security for a modem State (he wrote in November 1921 
at the detrkest moment of the Conference) is a binding and mutually 
aatisjactory alliance with the Power or Powers that might otherwise 
attack. The only real security for France against a German revenge 
is a generous and complete understanding between the French and 
German Republics so that they will have a mutual interest in each 
other’s prosperity. . • . Other Powers may come into such a treaty 
as guarantors, but the essential thing for peace between France and 
Germany is peace made good and cleax between them, a cessation of 
mutual injuries and hostile preparations.^ 

This, in effect, was the spirit of the Cuno Offer, and 
ultimately became the spirit of Locarno; for the German 
Government, in its first tentative move of February 9, 1926, 
turned for the basis of its proposals to an idea cognate to 
that from which the proposal made in December 1922 by 
Dr. Cuno sprang.” ^ 

Thus, though in itself unsuccessful in its own time, the 
Cuno Offer became the forerunner of something far greater 
and of wider scope than itself — ^the Locarno Agreements ; and 
as such it deserves possibly a more conspicuous place in the 
history of ‘^security ” than modem historians have assigned to it. 

^ Wells, Washington and the Bope of Peace, pp. 88-89. 

* British White Paper, Miscellaaeous, No. 7, 1925, Papers respecting the 
Proposals for a Pact of Security made by the German Government on February 9, 
1925. Cmd. 2435, p. 4. 
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1. The Rtjhe and the Sepaeatist Movement. 

JtrsT as the failure of the Triple Pact of Guarantee had its 
reaction in a reversion of the French Government to its 
original Programme of Security, so the failure of the Anglo- 
French security negotiations of 1922-1923 resulted for the 
time being in a policy of retrogression. 

Though M. Poincare had officially declared that the French 
Ruhr policy had no connection with security, this camot be 
taken at anything more than its face value. It is true that 
no official connection was made between the two policies by 
the Quai d’Orsay, but the fact remains that in invading the 
Ruhr the French were enforcing the policy of reparations 
which had figured so largely in their own poUoy of security; 
Besides this, in occupying one of the industrial areas remaining 
to Grermany under the Peace Treaty, France was materially 
retarding the economic recovery of .that country and conse- 
quently her return to power as an economic rival. And this, 
too, was included in the French security policy. 

But though their action regarding reparations was important, 
it did. not naark so great a retrogression as did the French 
policy with regard to the Separatist movement in the Rhine- 
land. This in effect was a direct return to their original 
suggestion of 1917 that the Rhineland provinces should be 
separated and governed autonomously from Germany — a policy 
which it was thought they had formally abjured during the 
Peace Conference. 

This evidently had not been the case, for during the actual 
proceedings of the Conference, General Mangin, commanding 
the French Army, on May 22, 1919, sent a colonel of his Staff 
to General Liggett, commanding the American forces at 
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Coblentz, to enquire what the American attitude would he 
towards a political revolution on the west bank of the Rhine 
for the establishment of an independent Rhineland Republic 
free from Germany. The Staff officer further stated that 
fifty French deputies were ready to enter the American Zone 
to assist the Separatists in starting their rebellion. General 
Liggett refused to consider the proposition, and reported the 
matter to General Pershing, G.O.C. American Army, who in 
turn referred it to President Wilson.^ 

The matter was then brought before the Supreme Council, 
and M. demenceau despatched his Under-Secretary of State^r, 
M. Jennennez, to investigate on the spot. As a result of 
M. Jenneimez’ report, which included the words 

I had the impression at Mayenz that General Mangin had more 
frequent dealmgs with the promoters of the Separatist movement 
than were proper, and in which a sort of collaboration could be seen, 

M. Clemenceau addressed a letter to General Mangin on 
June Ist, recalling to him the strict observation of the 
complete neutrality in everything which has to do with purely 
political affairs in the occupied territories,’* and asking him 
“ to refrain from all interferences with Allied generals outside 
of such cases as are provided for by military regulations.” 

This letter, as Mr. Baker points out, contained no serious 
censure of General Mangm, much less any repudiation of the 
project for evading France’s agreement in the Peace Conference 
to drop the idea of an independent Rhineland. Indeed, no 
secrecy was made of the concurrence of the French Govern- 
ment in Mangin’s sympathy with the movement of revolt ; 
he was only reproved for having compromised his military 
position and so having really injured the cause.® 

Thus ended the first covert attempt of the French to 
inspire an independent Rhineland, but care was taken to 
maintain close contact with the Separatist leaders, Dr. Doirten, 

^ Baker, voL ii, p. 87- See reproductaon of Letter from General Pershing 
to the President. 

Baker, vol. ii, pp. 91-8^. 
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Herr Matthes, and others. With the entry of Franco-Belgian 
troops into the Ruhr, however, the whole question was 
reopened, and this time it was impossible for the most 
biased observer to overlook French complicity. For though 
M. Poincar^ in his Note of November 6, 1923, to the German 
Government, declared that the French Government “ s’est 
tenu compUtement d VScari des priparatifs qui ont abouti au 
didenchemeni de Vaction siparatiste et qu’il a eti et devenue 
Granger aux evinements qui se sovi produits depuis Ima dans la 
Province Rhenan, de mime il ne sawrait assumes aucune respon- 
sabilite d Voccasion des initiatives librement prises par la popula- 
tion palatine, ces deux mouvements n’ayant d’ailleurs aueun 
caraetire commun,” ^ his declaration was not borne out by the 
facts of the case. 

From the first, the Separatists received the tacit consent, 
and — ^in a number of cases — ^the open assistance of, the French 
military and civilian authorities.^ Bands of Separatists, who, 
in flat contradiction of an ordinance of the Inter-AUied Rhine- 
land High Commission, were allowed to camp, were transported 
to their points of attack by special trains run by the Franco- 
Belgian Railway Regie. The German police were in many 
cases disarmed, and were actually placed under arrest in order 
to prevent their interfering with the seizing of buildings by the 
Separatists, who received free railway passes and rations from 
French military stores. In every way, directly or indirectly, 
help was ^adly given by the French authorities with the 
unofficial consent of the Government. 

Perhaps the worst feature of the disgraceful episode was 
the fact that the troops mainly used for support were those 
drawn from the French Colonial Army — a parallel for which, 
as Professor Toynbee indicates, can only be found in the 
worst days of the Reconstruction period which followed the 

^ German White Book, Not&mwechael zwischen der Deutschen und der 
JPranzdsischen Beffierung iiber die SeparaHstischen Umtriebe in den heaelizten 
Gebieten (No^ 1» 1924), ^o. 6, p. 17. 

^ For sworn of&ci^ evidence on this point see Do<yumentary Evidence of 
Ihc Assistance given by the French Military and Civilian AuSioriUes to the 
S^^atists in the Pcdatinate, published in 3 vols. at Heidelberg* 
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American Civil War of 1 861-1865.^ Here the seceding States 
were refused readmission to the Union, and were insteftd 
turned into Military Districts (the Commonwealth of Virginia, 
the State of Washington and John Marshall, became MOitaiy 
District No, 1). The newly emancipated negroes were 
enfranchised, and the former slave-owners lost the right 
to vote. 

Two so-called Governments were set up in the occupied 
territory, the “ Rhineland Republic,” proclaimed on October 
21st at Aachen in the Belgian Zone, and the “Autonomous 
Government of the Palatinate” on November 11, 1923, at 
Speyer in the Prench Zone ; this latter was officially “ recog- 
nised ” by the Prench on December 22nd, and by the Rhineland 
High Commissioner (agaiust the vote of the British representa- 
tive) on January 2, 1924. 

On the evidence of Mr. Clive, the British Consul-General 
for Bavaria and the Palatinate, sent to report on the situation 
by the British Government, there was overwhehnmg testimony 
to the fact that the majority of the people were opposed to 
the Autonomous Government, and that the Government would 
immediately collapse if Prench support were withdrawn.® 
The force of this statement appeared already to have been 
proved by the assassination of the “ President of the Autono- 
mous Government,” Herr Heinz, at Speyer on January 6, 
1924, and the British Government, on the strength of Mr. 
Clive’s report, proposed that the whole matter should be referred 
to the Permanent Court of International Justice. To this the 
Prench would not agree, but were ready that it should be 
dealt with by the Conference of Ambassadors. But this was 
not agreeable to the British, and M. Poincar4, at the instigation 
of the Belgian Government, and himself sensing that he had 
attempted a greater task than he had power to accomplish, 

> Tojnbee, Survey cf International Affaire, 1924, p. 303. This book of 
Professor Toynbee’s, in Part II, B, Section (iii), contains the best and moat 
eomprehensive aceotmtof the Separatist movementfrom 193^1924. C^pions 
refeiences are made to official documents, and the evidence is careliiUy sifted. 

* Telegram read to the House of Oommoos by Mr. HonaM MacHeill, 
Chder-Secietary of State for Poneign AfEaiis, on January 21, 1824. 
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began gradually to withdraw the unofficial support of the 
Separatists. The result of this move entirely vindicated 
Mr. Clive’s opinion, for by the end of July 1924 not a Separatist 
' remained on the scene. 

So ended the second attempt of the French Government, 
by means of unofficial support, to bring about an insurrection 
in the Rhineland. 

2. The Czeohoslovah Aluahob ahe the Balkan 
Munition Cebdits. 

One of the principal items in the French Security Pro- 
gramme of 1923-1924 was a return to her Policy of Encircle- 
ment, conceived in November 1918, and put into operation 
during 1920-1921, by the Belgian and Polish Alliances. The 
furtherance of this policy took the form of cementiog French 
contact with the States of the Little Entente. 

The first step was taken during the spring and summer 
of 1923, when the Chamber of Deputies voted the proposals 
of M. Poincare’s Government to grant credits of 400,000,000 
francs to Poland, 300,000,000 francs to Yugoslavia, and 
100,000,000 francs to Rumania for the purpose of purchasing 
from France munitions and other nulitary equipment.^ This 
was the settiag of the stage for the conclusion by France of 
a series of treaties with the three States composing the Little 
Entente. 

In October 1923 a State visit was paid to the French 
capital by the Presdent of Czechoslovakia, M. Masaryk, 
and his indefatigable and astute Foreign Minister, M. Ben^. 
In the course of conversations with M. Poincar6 the terms of a 
Pranco-Czech treaty of alliance were outlined, and it would 
seem that M. Bends undertook to persuade his two partners 
in the, Little Entente to conclude a Franco- Yugoslav and a 
Franco-Rumanian Alliance respectively. This was to be 
accomplished at the Belgrade Conference of the three 
States on January 10-12, 1924. 

* 13ie votes treie made to Holaad <m Eebroaiy 16, 1923, to Bumania 
on 29th, aad to Yugoslavia on July I2tht 

E 
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But before the date of this meeting a complication arose. 
On December 17, 1923, the Erench Senate voted the munition 
credits to Poland and Yugoslavia, but refused them to 
Rumania. At the same time an outcry arose among the 
creditor States of France and her satellites that the granting 
of large sums by the former to the latter was not justified 
until the whole question of Allied debts had been satisfactorily 
settled. The British Government, in the first week of January, 
4 924, addressed an identic Note to the diplomatic representa- 
tives in London of Poland, Rumania, and Yugoslavia enquiring 
whether these new credits or the war debts already due to 
Great Britain were to take priority over the revenues upon 
which both obligations were secured.^ 

So it came about that this Note and not M. Bends’ proposals 
for alliances with France figured on the agenda for the 
Belgrade Conference of January 10-12, 1924, with the result 
that the credits were refused by Rumania on January 22nd 
and accepted by Yugoslavia on January 28th. But neither of 
these States felt inclined at that moment to conclude alliances 
with France.® 

The Eranco-Czech Alliance, however, went forward, and 
was formally signed on January 24, 1924, though its ratification 
was delayed until March 4th. The treaty itself conformed 
to the type which formed the foundation of the little Entente. 
It consisted of a preamble and eight articles. The preamble 
stated that the object of the two Parties was “ to ensure 
respect for the international, juridical, and political order 
established by the treaties which they had signed in common.” 
Articles 1 and 2 bound them to consult one another on questions 
of foreign policy involving a danger to their security or to 
treaties signed in common, and to come to an agreement as 
to measures to be taken to safeguard their common interests 

. * The Time*, Jrauaiy 8, 1924. 

' , * was not till March 1928 that France was able to secure alliances 
mth either of these two States. Ihen, during the attempt of Italy to oust 
mmce from ^r place as protector of tihe little Bntente, M. Biiand was 
able to negotiate treaties on the model of those already concluded with 
Poland and Cbeichoalov’akia, first witii Yugoetovia, and finally, with the advent 
to power of Ww Avereseu 'Gh)veinmMit in Jnne 1926, witii Itumania. 
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in the event of their being menaced. There was to be consulta- 
tion between the two Parties as to ‘‘ measures to be taken ” 
in case of attempts to bring about the Anschluss of Austria 
to the German Reich (Art. 3), or to restore the Hapsburgs in 
Hungary or the Hohenzollems in Germany (Arts. 4 and 6). 
Disputes arising between them were to be referred to the 
Permanent Court of International Justice or to Arbitration 
(Art. 6), and before entering into any other agreements 
with third parties affecting their policy in Central Europe, 
they were to inform one another (Art. 7). Art. 8 contained 
the usual provisions for the deposit of ratifications.^ 

With this treaty Prance had to satisfy herself for the time, 
and from this moment the question of security passes as a 
question of practical politics into the sphere of the League of 
Nations, where it had already been debated since 1922. It 
may, however, be said that the successful handling of 
the Reparations problem by the Dawes Committee, and the 
adoption of its plan by the London Conference of August 1924, 
with the resultant evacuation of the Ruhr by French and 
Belgian forces, unquestionably did much to better the feeling 
between France and Germany. In their turn these improved 
relations brought the problem of security immeasurably 
nearer to solution by paving the way for the German offer 
of February 1925. 

^ For text of the Franco-Czeoh Treaty, see Appendix A. The best 
authority to be consulted on the question of French relations with the 
Little Entente States in 1923~192i is Survey of IrUernational Affaire^ 1924, 
by Professor Arnold Toynbee, Part II, B, pp. 440-457. 
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EASTERN EUROPE, 1920-1924 
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THE RELATION OP THE BORDER STATES TO 
RUSSIA IN 1920-1921 

JtJST as the fear of a German Kriegsrache provided the occasion 
for the security negotiations in Western Europe, so the night- 
mare of an attempt by Soviet Russia to wrest from them 
their dearly bought freedom remained ever with the Succession 
States of the Russian Empire and drove them into some form 
of mutual co-operation. 

These States were in a different position from that of 
Germany’s neighbours, for one and all had, either in whole 
or in part, formerly been Russian territory. Before going into 
the steps which these States took for their own common pro- 
tection it is necessary first to review briefly their legal 
established relations with Soviet Russia. 

From north to south the European States contiguous to 
Russia are as follows : Finland, Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, 
Poland, and Rumania. Of these, Finland proclaimed her 
independence in December 1917, and settled her frontier with 
Russia by the Treaty of Dorpat, October 14, 1920.^ Estonia 
(which includes the old Russian Province of Esthonia and 
part of that of Livonia) became independent in February 1918, 
and was recognised by Russia in the Treaty of Tartu, Feb- 
ruaiy 2, 1920.* Latvia and Lithuania declared their inde- 
pendence in November and February 1918 respectively, and 
made their peace with Russia in treaties signed at Moscow two 
years later — ^Lithuania on July 12th * and Latvia on August 11, 
1920.* But Lithuania, as a result of the Zeligowski 
coup and the Polish policy connected therewith, lost the 
territory and city of Vilna to Poland. This was confirmed by 

^ League of ITations Treaty Series^ vol. iii, § I, p. 6. 

* lbid.f vol. 3d» p. 30. * Ibid., vol. iii, § 2, p. 106. 

^ Ibid., vol. ii, § 3,p. 196. 
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a decision of the Council of Ambassadors in March 1923, by 
which Lithuania lost her common frontier with Russia. 

The cases of Poland and Rumania require special mention. 
Poland’s eastern frontier had been fixed during the Peace 
Conference of Paris by what was known as the Curzon Line— 
a temporary frontier running roughly from Grodno on the 
Lithuania frontier south to Brest-Litovsk, and from thence 
south-east, following the course of the River Bug to Tamopol.^ 
This was, however, accepted by neither Poles nor Russians, 
and when the Russo-Polish War pf 1920 ended in the Treaty 
of Riga (March 18, 1921) the Polish frontier was pushed 
considerably farther east beyond the Pripet marshes.® 

In the case of Rumania, the only one of the Border States 
to exist officially before the war, the Alhed Governments had 
given her, by way of compensation, the Russian province of 
Bessarabia. This cession of territory was made by the Treaty 
of Paris signed on October 28, 1920,® on the grounds that 
geographically, ethnographically, historically, and economically 
the ** reunion of Bessarabia to Rumania is fully justified,” 
and, further, that the population of Bessarabia had ” given 
proof of its desire to see Bessarabia reunited to Rumania.” 

An important fact to remember about this treaty is that 
Russia was not a party to it, and that she has never renounced 
her claims of sovereignty over the province of Bessarabia.^ 
Provision was made in Article 9 of the Treaty that the Alhed 
Powers would invite Russian adherence to it “ as soon as a 
Russian Government recognised by them shall be in existence.” 
But the article continues that “it is understood that the 
frontiers defined in the present treaty, as well as the sovereignty 
of Rumania over the territories comprised, cannot be called 
in question ” ® 

1 See History of the Peace Conference, vol. vi, p. 276. 

* League of Nations Treaty Series, vol, vi, p. 62. 

* British White Paper, Treaty Series, No. 15 (1922), Omd. 1747. See 
also History of the Peace Conference, vol. iv, pp. 139, 229 ; vol. v, p. 169, 

*. Far t&e Kussian point of view see a pampWet by C. V, G. Bakovsky 
entitled Btmart^a and Bessarahia, published in 1926 by W, P. Coated 
■ (3, Adm. Street, ^.delphi, London, W.C. 2), price Is. 

. * The preset position of the Treaty is uncertain. Of the Big Four 
(Onset Britain, France, Japan, and Italy) who signed it only two have 
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Thus it is seen that general apprehension against a kind 
of misplaced irredentism on the part of Russia is the motif 
of the security negotiations in Eastern Europe. These 
negotiations passed through the same phases as those in the 
West. First they began by attempts on the part of the Border 
States themselves to arrive at some plan for mutual assistance 
— ^then the bilateral note was struck by Russia in the Moscow 
Conference of 1922, and finally the (Question seems to be working 
itself out towards a solution through the system of treaties 
which the Soviet Government initiated with Turkey in 
December 1925. 

ratified — Great Britain on January 1, 1921, and France on April 30, 1924, 
Of the remainder, Italy has made no move at all, and it is believed that 
some secret understanding arrived at between Russia and Japan at the 
time of their treaty, January 1, 1925, prevents the latter State from ratifying. 
The Bessarabian question was the subject of an abortive Russo -Rumanian 
Conference in Vienna (March- April 1924), since which time there have been 
continual rumours of Red divisions massing on the Rumanian frontier. 
A Joint Commission of the two States was set up in December 1924 to deal 
with frontier questions, raids, etc. 
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It soon became evident that the initiative in a movement 
of mutual protection among the Succession States must 
necessarily come from either Poland or Rumania. This was 
for two reeisons : both countries had, as a result of the war, 
risen to be second-rate Powers, and were thus more important 
than their neighbours ; and, secondly, both Poland and Rumania 
were the more likely to be attacked than the minor Baltic 
States, to whose independence the Soviet Government became 
early reconciled. The disputed Polish frontier and the 
Bessarabian question were, however, permanent thorns in 
her flesh. 

Rumania was first in the field in 1920 with a wide concep- 
tion, an alliance from the Baltic to the Black Sea, and reinforced 
by Czechoslovakia and the Serb-Croat-Slovene State. But the 
latter States were not willmg to enter into a definite alliance 
directed against the Soviets, more especially Yugoslavia, who 
still cherished some of her old Slav faithfulness to Russia. 
The Rumanian proposal had the effect, however, of strengthen- 
ing the bonds of friendship with Poland, to whom she gave 
strong moral support during the negotiations which preceded 
the Treaty of R^a with the n.S.S.R., and on March 8, 1921, 
two weeks after the Franco-Polish Alliance had been signed, 
a defensive agreement was concluded between Poland and 
Rumania at Bucharest, during the visit of Prince Sapieha, 
Polish Minister of Foreign AdEFairs, to that city. 

Under the treaty the two Powers agree to assist eaoli 
other in the event of an unprovoked attack against their 
frontiers,, and such an attack against the one should be con- 
sidered a . declaration of war against the other (Art.. 1). A 
specisd annexe (Protocol A) showed that the frontiers spedfied 
in this article were : — 
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1. For Biimania, those laid down by the Treaty of Paris, October 
28, 1920, between herself and the Big Foiir. 

2. For Poland, those laid down in Article 1 of the Treaty of Biga, 
March 18, 1921, between herself and Russia. 

Proceeding, the treaty provides for a co-ordination of efforts 
to maintain peace through the medium of regular consultations 
between the two Powers on their foreign policy regarding their 
Eastern neighbours (Art. 2), and for a military convention to 
determine just what manner of assistance each should render 
the other under the provisions of Article 1 (Art 3). Article 4 
of the treaty bound the signatories, once they had entered into 
a war as under the terms of Article 1, not to conclude an 
armistice or treaty of peace without the knowledge and partici- 
pation of both. The duration of the treaty was for five years, 
but either State could denounce it at the end of two years after 
six months’ notice (Art. 5),^ and the two States undertook 
not to conclude an aUianoe with a third party without the 
consent of both ; alliances already entered into by the two 
Powers for the maintenanoe of treaties of peace were exempted 
from this provision, but it was considered necessary for these 
to be- notified. Formal notification of these treaties followed 
(Art. 6). By Protocol A, already referred to, this article was 
further completed by the provision that neither of the con- 
tracting parties may, without the consent of the other, con- 
clude an alliance with ex-enemy States during the Great War. 
Articles 7 and 8 provide for the registration of the treaty with 
the League of Nations and the exchange of ratifications. This 
last ceremony took place on July 25, 1921, and the registration 
on October 24, 1921. Protocol B of the treaty declared that 
it must be kept secret and unratified until after the definitive 
treaty of peace was signed between Poland and Russia. This, 
however, occurred a fortnight later, on March 18, 1921.* 

^ The treaty expired on March 6, 1926, but was renewed by the two 
Powers. The text of the renewed treaty was published at Bucharest in 
April 1926. See Appendix B. 

* For text of the treaty see League of Nations Treaty Series, voL vii, 
p. 79. See also Toynbee, Survey of InUrruxtional Affairs, 1920-1923, pp. 271- 
272 ; and World Peace Foundation Pamphlets, vol. vi, pp. 131-134. 
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Relations between Poland and her Baltic neighbours were 
considerably complicated and cramped by her seemingly 
permanent dispute with Lithuania over the occupation of 
Vilna by General Zeligowski, a dispute which has lasted from 
September 20, 1 920, to the present day ; but in spite of this 
difficulty some progress was made. The next step towards a 
combination of Succession States was taken by Finland, whose 
Foreign Minister, Dr. Holsti, summoned a Conference at 
Helsingfors, which was attended, in addition to Finland, by 
Estonia and Latvia, and, in a less formal manner, by Poland, 
on July 25-28, 1921. As a result of this meeting a protocol 
was signed to the effect that the Foreign Ministers of the four 
States should meet together for regular periodic conferences, 
and thus to some extent co-ordinate the foreign policy of the 
four States as regards Russia. Though this was no very great 
progress, it paved the way for the Conference of Warsaw, 
called by M. Skirmunt, Polish Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
on March 13-17, 1922, as a preliminary to the International 
Economic Conference of Genoa, which opened on April 10th. 

Finland had no very great wish to ally herself with the 
Chauvinist policy of Poland as displayed in the action of 
Zeligowski at Vilna and of Korfanty in Upper Silesia, but she 
had embarked on a dispute with Russia as to the interpretation 
of a provision of the Treaty of Dorpat with regard to Eastern 
Karelia, which had resulted in strained relations between 
Helsingfors and Moscow ; hence she could not afford to 
disregard the Polish invitation to the Warsaw Conference. 
The Foreign M i ni sters of Estonia and Latvia also attended. 
The Conference resulted in a political agreement between the 
four Powers signed on March 17th, of which the principal 
provisions were the reciprocal recognitions of the treaties of 
peace which each had made with Russia (Art. 1), and the 
undertaking not to conclude any pact which might, indirectly 
or directly, place any of the four at a disadvantage ; the 
agreement that all disputes between the signatories should be 
settled by purely peaceful methods, the more important to be 
submitted to arbitration or the Permanent Coiurb of Inter- 
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national Justice (Art. 6) ; and the declaration that, in the event 
of unprovoked attack upon any one of them, the remainder 
would adopt a benevolent attitude towards the State attacked 
and would at once “agree upon their course of action” 
(Art. 7).i 

This treaty did not, of course, embrace Lithuania, and 
Finland, mainly on account of Article 7, which bound her too 
closely to Polish caprice, found herself imable to ratify it — 
a proceeding which brought about the resignation of Dr. 
Holsti (May 20, 1922). This virtually brought to an end for 
a time all hope of a military and political alliance between 
the four States, though co-operation continued along economic 
and commercial channels.^ 

A breathing space was, however, given to the Succession 
States in the shape of the Non-Aggression Pact of Genoa, 
entered mto by the Allied Powers and Russia and her allies 
on May 19, 1922. This may be said, with the exception of 
the Russo-German Treaty of Rapallo, to be the only concrete 
achievement of the Genoa Conference, and was entered into 
in contemplation of The Hague Conference, to which the 
questions for which no solution could be found at Genoa had 
been referred, as it turned out, quite vainly. 

The terms of the pact, which took the form of Resolution 
XI adopted by the Plenary Session of the Conference on 
May 19th, are as follows : — 

In order to enable the work of the Commissions to be carried on in 
tranquillity, and in order to restore mutual confidence, engagements 
will be entered into binding the Russian Soviet Gk>vernment and the 
Govenunents now allied with the Russian Soviet Government on the 
one hand, and the other participating Governments on the other hand, 
to refrain from all acta of aggression against their respective territories, 
and to refrain from subversive propaganda. 

The pact to refrain from acts of aggression will be founded on the 
observance of the existing staiua guo, and will remain in force for a period 
of four months from the closing of the work of the Commission. 

The agreement against propaganda will bind all the signatory 

1 For text of agreement see League of Nations Treaty Series, voL xi, 
p. 16& 

* Toynbee, Bwveu oj 7ti^emo^*onaZ Affairs, 1920-1923, p, 242, 
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Goveinments to abstain from interfering in any way in the internal 
affairs of other States, from supporting by financial or other means 
political organisations at work in other countries, and also to suppress 
in their territory attempts to foment acts of violence in other Stotes, 
and attempts which might disturb the territorial and political atcOua 

The pact remained in operation for just two months, until The 
Hague Conference broke up on July 20, 1922, having accom- 
plished nothing but having embittered rather than cleared 
the international political situation, 

* British Blue Book, Papers relating to the International Economic Con- 
ference of flfenoa, AprU-May 1922, Cmd. 1667, p. 60 ; French Yellow Book, 
Conf&ence Ecormnigue Internationale de Q^nes, 9 am^-19 mai 1922, p. 141. 
See also World Peace Foundation Pamphlets, vol. vi, p. 136. 
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Eastern negotiations for security entered upon a new phase 
very shortly after the Conference of Warsaw, when overtures 
were made by Russia for mutual disarmament, a preliminary 
to which should be the establishment of demilitarised frontier 
zones between Russia and her European neighbours. A 
Confeimce was called at Riga by M. Meierovics, Latvian 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, at which the four Warsaw Powers 
and representatives of the Soviet Grovemments participated. 
The Conference closed on March 30th, and the results were 
embodied in a protocol signed on that date,^ by which the 
signatory Powers affirmed the sanctity and validity of the 
local peace treaties and promised to co-operate in the estab- 
lishment of the neutralised zones.^ 

A more direct step was taken on June 12th of the same 
year in the shape of an identic Note sent out by M. litvinoff. 
Assistant Commissar for Foreign Affairs, to the Polish, 
Finnish, Estonian, and Latvian Governments inviting them 
to a conference at Moscow to discuss the question of mutual 
disarmament and non-aggression as a continuation of the 
Protocol of Riga.^ The four Warsaw Powers met again at 
Reval on August lst-4th to discuss the question among them- 
selves, as a preparation for the meeting of the Assembly in 
September, and replies were sent to Moscow expressing the 
opinion that the results of the work already undertaken by 
the League of Nations should be awaited before entering 
upon regional agreements. This point was especially strongly 
put in the Polish Note, which elicited a Soviet reply on 
August 19th that no practical results would be yielded by the 


^ For text of protocol see Soviet Bed Book, pp, 239-241, 

* Swrvei/ of InfernaHonal AJfairo, 1920-1923, pp. 28 and 242. 

* See Soviet Bed Book» Confirtneo do Motcow pour la LimUaHon do* 
Affnemenio, pp. ff-7. 
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discussion of the Assembly and firing the date of the Conference 
defirdtely for September 3rd,^ As, however, all the Baltic 
Governments and Poland intended to attend the League 
Assembly, they replied that this date was inconvenient, and 
suggested the postponement of the preliminary negotiations 
until the close of the Assembly. On October 8th-9th, there- 
fore, representatives of the four Warsaw Powers met again 
at RevaJ, and it was commonly agreed that the Conference 
should meet at Moscow on November 30th. 

As late as November 23rd the Soviet Government invited 
Lithuania to take part in the Conference without notifying 
Poland. This was done, as Prince Radziwill, Polish delegate 
to the Conference, later pointed out, “despite the peculiar 
relations eristing between Poland and Lithuania, and although 
Lithuania had no common frontier with Russia.” ^ Poland, 
however, raised no objection to the inclusion of Lithuania. 

During The Hague Conference (June-July 1922) M. 
latvinofi had made efforts to secure R nTina.ni n.Ti representation 
at the future Conference, but on August 28th the R iiTna.nin.Ti 
Gk>vemment definitely declared that it could only attend 
the Conference on condition that Moscow recognised the 
Bessarabian frontier “ comme fixee ei ne pouvarU feme Vobjet 
des dibais avec le Cfouvemement rwse.” The Soviet Grovem- 
ment, however, took its stand on the Treaty of Bucharest, 
signed on March 3, 1918, between Rumania and the Central 
Powers, by which Rumania’s evacuation of Bessarabia was 
a condition of peace. Despite a prolonged correspondence 
(August-November 1922) no compromise was reached, and 
Rumania did not attend the Conference.^ The Polish 
Delegation, however, at the first plenary session of the 
Conference, aimounced that they were empowered to make 
statements on behalf of the Rumanian Govenuuent “when the 
occasion presented itself.” 

^ Soviet Bed Book, pp. 19-22. 

* See Fiince BadziiriU’s Memorandum to the Secietaiy-General of the 
League of Nations and ctrculated to the membeia of the Temporary Mixed 
Oom mi sBion, Coundl Doomnent 69, 1923, ix, C.T.A. 205, January 23, 1923. 

,* For tejxts of this correspondence see Soviet Bed Book, pp. 26-33. 
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The first plenary session of the Moscow Conference was held 
on December 2, 1922. It was the wish of the Soviet delega- 
tion to discuss disarmament and non-aggression simultaneously, 
but the other representatives insisted that the order of debate 
should be based on the policy recently laid down by the Third 
Assembly that political guarantees must precede discussions 
of a technical nature. The Polish delegation then submitted 
a draft Fact of Non- Aggression,^ as did also the Lithuanians,^ 
at the same time taking occasion to comment severely upon 
the Polish attitude toward the Vilna question. “ The Polish 
delegate,” says Prince RadziwiH in his report, “refused to 
discuss this aggressive speech, which he regarded as being in 
doubtful taste.” 

The Polish draft was, however, accepted at length as a 
modus operandi, to which exhaustive amendments were put 
forward by both the Soviet ® and Lithuanian Grovemments.* 
The final reading took place on December 7th, and the text 
of the pact was adopted by the General Committee of the 
Conference on the following day. 

The pact consisted of eight articles, by the first and second 
of which the five States agreed to commit no act of aggression 
one against the other in respect of their several frontiers, and 
to give no support to any non-signatory State should it commit 
an act of aggression against any one of them. Should a signa- 
tory Power violate the pact, the remainder would not support 
it, and are released from their engagements not to attack it 
(Art. ni) . The five Powers declared their intention of deciding 
all disputes among them by peaceful means (Art. IV), and 
should a dispute arise on subjects not provided for in the various 
peace treaties, or in respect of the then territorial position, 
it should be referred to arbitration, for which a special agree- 
ment was to be drawn up separately (Art. V). The remaining 
three articles provided respectively for the adherence of 
non-signatory States to the pact (Art. VI) for the ratification 

^ For text of this see Soviet Ked Book, pp. 93-94 (French text) ; also 
Annex I to Prince Badziwill’s report (English text). 

* For text see Soviet lied Book, p. 95. 

’ Bee Bed Book, pp. 125-127. ^ Ibid., pp. 128-129, 
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of the pact within three months from the date of signa- 
ture (Art. VII), and for the deposit of such ratifications with 
the Norwegian Government, who should acquaint each of the 
Contracting Powers of the deposit of the ratification by the 
others (Art. VIII).^ 

In accordance with the Soviet proposal the Pact of Non- 
Aggression was to be signed formally by the Conference in 
plenary session at the same time as the agreement relating 
to technical disarmament, to which question the delegates 
passed on December 9th. But here a deadlock was reached 
almost at once. The Soviet proposals did not take into 
account the amazingly advantageous position of Russia, and, 
in addition, the Soviet Government refused to consider the 
question “ moral disarmament, that is to say, the cessation 
of Communist propaganda throughout the Border States.* 
This impasse resulted in the break-up of the Conference on 
December 12th with nothing concrete accomplished. Before 
their departure, however, the four Warsaw Powers (Poland, 
Finland, Estonia, and Latvia) declared that, although the 
Pact of Non-Aggression had not been signed, their intentions 
toward one another and toward Russia remained strictly 
peaceful. 

^ For text of the pact see Soviet Bed Book, pp. 152-153 ; also Annexe II 
to Prince BadziwiU*s Memorandum. 

* See Wheeler-Bennett, If^ormation on tke Reduction of Armaments, 
p, 149 ; also Baker, DisarmamerU, pp. 96-100, 
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LATER DEVELOPMENTS, 1923-1924 

The failiire of the Conference put an end to negotiations both 
for a Baltic alliance and for a mutual guarantee agreement 
between the Border States and Russia. Although throughout 
1923 and 1924 commercial relations were strengthened between 
the Baltic States and between Poland and Rumania, no further 
steps towards a general security pact were taken until the 
Russian invitation of January 1926. 

There were, however, two later developments which should 
be noted. Though the efforts to form a Baltic pact had failed, 
there had sprung up a close friendship between Estonia and 
Latvia. Both States had a community of interest, and both 
shared the fear of being drawn into a war in consequence of the 
aggressive and truculent policy of Poland. Both, too, had a 
common sympathy with Lithuania, who, in the Vilna incident, 
had been the first victim of this poUcy. As a result of this 
friendly attitude a Treaty of Defensive Alliance was signed 
between Estonia and Latvia on November 1, 1923, by which 
the two States agreed to adopt a purely pacific policy towards 
all nations and to co-ordinate their policies on international 
affairs. Should, however, despite this pacific attitude, one 
of the signatories be a victim of unprovoked aggression, the 
other should consider itself at once at war with the aggressor, 
and should render every possible assistance to the State 
attacked. To enable this assistance to be efficiently organised 
the “competent authorities” of the two countries were to 
confer and establish the necessary provisions. In the event 
of the two Powers finding themselves in a state of defensive 
war, each guaranteed not to make a separate peace without 
the consent of the latter. On the. other hand, all disputes 
arisiag between the two States are to be referred to the 
Permanent Court of International Justice or to arbitration. 
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and both States agreed not to enter into an alliance with a 
third party without the consent of the other. The treaty was 
to remain in force for ten years from the exchange of ratifica- 
tions, which was effected at Riga on March 3, 1924. The 
treaty was registered with the League of Nations on 
February 21, 1924.^ 

The second q^uestion of outstanding importance was the 
Russo-Rumanian attempt to arrive at an agreement over 
the Bessarabian question.® At the beginning of 1924 only 
two Powers, Great Britain and Rumania, had ratified the 
treaty of October 28, 1920, by which Bessarabia had been 
“ ceded ” to the latter country, and it became imperative that 
some attempt should be made to regularise the relations 
between Rumania and Soviet Russia. Early in February 
1924 the two Governments agreed to reopen commercial 
negotiations (which had been in process since December 1923) 
in a Conference at Vienna to be held in the following March. 

It is doubtful whether the ground had been very adequately 
prepared, for the Rumanians were only willing to discuss 
matters on the condition of a tacit admittance by Russia that 
the Bessarabian question was closed, while the Soviet Govern- 
ment was equally emphatic that commercial agreement could 
only be reached if the Bessarabian question were discussed 
simultaneously.® Nor was this complicated situation simplified 
by the fact that M. Poincar6 seized the opportunity on 
M^ch 11th to secure the French ratification of the 1920 
treaty,* an act against which M. Chicheiin vehemently protested 
on March 16th. 

The Vienna Conference opened on March 28th after a 

^ See League of Nattons Document C. 34, 1926, V, AiH^tOion and 
Seoimiy, p. ISO. 

• See above, pp. 74r-76. 

* See Tht Timea, March 5, 1924. 

4 Ih this cozmection it is curious to note that on April 29, 1924 (some 
si3c v^eeks after the French ratification), Mr. Arthur Ponsonby, Under- 
secretary of State for Foreign Afiairs in the Labour Government, announced 
^tli^at, as the treaty had been ratified only hy Great Britain attd Bumatiiaf 
it was not .yet in force, and the British C^vemment was not bound by its ^ 
teians. It should be borne in mind, however, that the Anglo-Soyiet Con- 
ference ^as in session in London at this time. 
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process of delay, since the Delegations had arrived on the 
23rd, and its results were at once stultified by the deadlock 
which arose at the second session. The Soviet Delegation 
declared that the U.S.S.R. was prepared to forgo the former 
Imperial Russian rights over Bessarabia, but not to recognise 
the treaty of October 1920. They proposed that a plebiscite 
should be held to discover the wishes of the inhabitants. 
This proposition the Rumanian Delegation definitely rejected, 
replying that the basis upon which the Conference had been 
called included the preliminary recognition by Russia of the 
Rumanian frontier as it then was.^ Whereupon, at the 
third session (April 2nd), on the motion of the Soviet delegates 
the Conference terminated without result.® 

The immediate result of this failure to adjust matters 
was an orientation of Rumanian foreign policy toward 
France, who deposited her ratification of the 1920 treaty on 
April 30, 1924, and put it into instant operation by a decree 
dated June 7th. As regards France’s Programme of Security 
this was in complete consistency with her policy of attaching 
small States to her by means of treaties of friendship — 
though in the case of Rumania this is still a matter of 
negotiation. 

^ See TempSi March 29, 1924. 

* The fundamental documents of this Conference are contained in a 
publication by the Bumanian Ministry of Finance, Rapport du Ministry dea 
Finances au Conseil das Ministres sur la sitiuzUon criie d la Roumanie par la 
politique des Rdparations et des Dettes IrOer^AlUes, Bucarest, Imprim^rie de 
ViStatf 1925. 2 vols* 
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RESOLUTION XIV 

It has been seen that security is provided for in the Covenant 
of the League of Nations by virtue of Article 10, and that 
this article is the natural starting-ofi place for any further 
development of the subjects It is a curious but historical 
fact, then, that the League’s activities regarding security 
were only a “ by-product,” as it were, of its efiorts to secure 
disarmament. 

This, however, is the case, and the whole question of general 
security, as demonstrated by the Treaty of Mutual Assistance 
and the Protocol for the Pacific Settlement of International 
Disputes, arose from a resolution of the Second Assembly 
(September 1921) : — 

That the Temporary Mixed Commission be asked to make propostds 
on general lines for the reduction of national armaments which, in order 
to secure precision, should be in the form of a draft treaty, or an equally 
definite plan, to be presented to the Council if possible before the 
Assembly next year.* 

In accordance with this resolution the Temporary Mized 
Commission, during its Second, Third, Fourth, and Fifth 
Sessions (February-September 1922), considered a plan for 
disarmament, submitted by Lord Esher and based upon the 
ratio system adopted by the Washington Conference.® 

For a variety of technical reasons the Commission con- 
mdered the scheme inacceptable, but in their discussion it 
became more and more clear that security must precede dis- 

* See above, pp. SS-SS. 

* See Leagw oj NaHon* Jcwnal, Special Supidement, No. 8, October 
1921, p. 23, par. 2. 

* For text of ZArd Xbher’s plan see Minutes of (ke Third Session^ of the 
Temporary Miaed Oommiaeion. See also 'Wheeler-Bennett, Information on 
Iks Bedu^ion of Armaments, pp. 58-59 ; and Baker, Bieaimament, pp. 74-85 ; 
Bbgarth Press, Liondon, 1926. 
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armament — ^that is to say, that before a State can reduce its 
armaments it must have some form of guarantee that other 
States will assist it in the event of aggression. Psychologically 
the limitation of armaments was impossible while a state of 
fear was uppermost in the national and international mind ; 
so that the first and most urgent need, before even the 
technical questions of disarmament were touched upon, was 
to find some method, in advance of that already provided in 
the Covenant, whereby this fear of aggression might be 
allayed. 

In realisation of this need the Temporary Mixed Com- 
mission, at its Fifth Session (September 1922), included in its 
report to the Third Assembly a set of resolutions, of which 
the second and third deal directly with the question of 
security. 

2. In the present state of the world the majority of Gk>vemment8 
would be unable to accept the responsibility for a serious reduction of 
armaments unless they received in exchange a satisfactory guarantee 
for the safety of their coimtries. 

3. Such a guarantee can be found in a general defensive agreement 
between all the countries concerned, binding them to immediate and 
elective assistance in accordance with a prearranged plan in the event 
of one of them being attacked, provided that the obligation to render 
assistance to a country attacked shall be limited in principle to those 
countries situated in the same part of the globe. In cases, however, 
where, for historical, geographical, or other reasons, a country is in 
special danger of attack, detailed arrangements should be made for its 
defence in accordance with the above-mentioned plan.^ 

The Assembly referred the Commission’s report to its 
Third Committee, which in its turn elaborated the resolutions 
quoted above and emphasised their own cordial approval. 
The report adopted by the Third Assembly included, therefore, 
the celebrated Resolution XIV. This resolution, upon which 
both the Treaty of Mutual Assistance and the Geneva Protocol 
were based, ran as follows : — 

1 See Be,pm of the Fifth Sesaim of the Wam^pomry Mixed Commhmm t& 
the Third Aeemhlyt 1922. 
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Resolution XIV oj the Third Aaaemhly directing the Temporary Mixed 
Commiaaion to prepare plana for a Draft Treaty of Secmity,^ 

XIV. (a) The Assembly, having considered the report of the Tem- 
porary Mixed Commission on the question of a general Treaty of Mutual 
Guarantee, being of opinion that this report can in no way afEect the 
complete validity of all the Treaties of Peace or other agreements 
which are known to exist between States ; and considermg that this 
report contains valuable suggestions as to the methods by which 
a Treaty of Mutual Guarantee can be made effective, is of opinion that-— 

(1) No scheme for the reduction of armaments, within the meaning 

of Article VUI of the Covenent, can be fully successful unless 
it is general. 

(2) In the present state of the world many Governments would 

be imable to accept the responsibility for a serious reduction 
of armaments unless they received in exchange a satisfactory 
guarantee of the safety of their country. 

(3) Such a g^rantee can be found in a defensive agreement which 

should be open to all countries, binding them to provide 
immediate and eiSective assistance in accordance with a 
prearranged plan in the event of one of them being attacked, 
provided that the obligation to render assistance to a country 
attacked shall be limited in principle to those countries 
situated in the same part of the globe. In cases, however, 
where, for historical, geographical, or other reasons, a country 
is in special danger of attack, detailed arrangements should 
be made for its defence in accordance with the above-men- 
tioned plan. 

(4) As a general reduction of armaments is the object of the three 

preceding statements, and the Treaty of Mutual Guarantee 
the means of achieving that object, previous consent to this 
reduction is therefore the first condition for the treaty. 

This reduction could be carried out either by means of a general 
treaty, which is the most desirable plan, or by means of partial treaties 
designed to be extended and open to all countries. 

In the former case the treaty will carry with it a general reduction 
of armaments. In the latter case the reduction should be proportionate 
to the guarantees afEorded by the treaty. 

The Council of the League, after having taken the advice of the 
Temporary Mixed Commission, which will examine how each of these 
two systems could be carried out, should further formulate and submit 
to the Gk>venLments, for their consideration and sovereign decision, 
the plan of the machinery, both political and military, necessary to 
bring them clearly into effect. 

(6) The Assembly requests the Council to submit to the various 


- ^ See Records of ihe Third Assembly^ vol. i, p. 201 
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Goveimnents the above proposals for their observations, and requests 
the Temporary Mixed Commission to continixe its investigations, and, 
in order to give precision to the above statements, to prepare a draft 
treaty embod3ong the principles contained therein. 

TMs resolution msirked a definite period in the activities 
of the League, for from now on it became no longer a question 
of finding a solution for problems of disarmament or security, 
but of the pacific settlement of international disputes in which 
security and disarmament (and ultimately arbitration) became 
integral parts of one formula. 



II 


THE TREATY OF MUTUAL ASSISTANCE 

1. The Dhaet Teeaties op Colokel RiQuiH ake Lobe 
Robebt Ceohj. 

DxTBiKa the year 1923 the Temporary Mixed Commission 
proceeded to carry out the principle of Resolution XIV, and 
in the process of this execution they received draft treaties 
both from Colonel R4qnin and Lord Robert Cecil. 

(a) Ooland Riquin'a Draft. 

The draft presented by Colonel R&quin, a former member 
of Marshal Foch’s staff, was frankly novel. It boldly 
recognised as inevitable the general tendency of European 
politics to drift towards alliances and ententes, and sought 
to bring this tendency within the scope of the League of 
Nations, making it a part of a general plan for the reduction 
of armaments. Colonel R6guin proposed that the League 
should formally permit and acknowledge the formation of 
alliances and ententes among the members for mutual security 
against aggression. Realising that some of these agreements 
would be made public in accordance with Article 18 of 
the Covenant of the League of Nations,^ while others would 
remain secret. Colonel R6quin’s draft provided that all agree- 
ments so registered and made public should have a premium 
attached to them in the shape of absolute freedom of action 
on the part of the contracting parties in cases when attacked 
in ways foreseen and provided for in the treaty registered. 
No decision of the Council need be had before proceeding 

* Article 18 of the Covenant ^ “ Every tiea^ or international engagewent 
enteie4 into hereafter by any Member of the league ahtJl forw-nith be 
i^^teied trith the Secretariat, and shall as soon as possible be made public 
it. Ho such tcea^ or international engagement shall be blndinguntil so 
icegisteted.” 
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automatically with measures of defence. Reference of the 
case to the Ckjuncil or to the Permanent Court of International 
Justice is not debarred, but the Parties are free to make 
initial speed in mobilising for defence. This premium Colonel 
R4quin considered as being sufficiently alluring to bring to 
light many “ secret ” understandings. 

The R4quin draft provided, further, that in the event of 
States, &deides, or alliances being attacked in ways unprovided 
for in registered agreements, the party who suffers the aggres- 
sion shall inform the Council of its intentions, thereby opening 
the way for mediation by the League before taking action.^ 

(6) Lord Bobert Cecil’s Draft. 

Lord Robert Cecil’s draft Treaty of Mutual Guarantee,* 
which was forwarded to the Secretariat of the League in 
December 1922, was a document of greater detail and wider 
provision than that of Colonel R6quin. While providing for 
regional understandings, the draft insisted that these should 
only be undertaken with the approval of a three-fourths 
majority of the Council, which, by the same majority, should 
have power to suspend an offending party from the privileges 
enjoyed under the special treaty. 

The Cecil draft went farther also than the RSquin proposals 
in making provision for deciding which State is the aggressor 
in case of attack. This was to be the duty of the Council of 
the League, which must give a decision within four days of 
the infomoation of agression reaching the Secretary-General. 
The State which violated the territory of another State 
was to be deemed the aggressor. 

Lord Cecil’s draft included provisions for the military 
assistance to be given the State attacked, and also for the 
reparation for material damange in the war. This last was 
to be borne first by the aggressor State, and secondly by the 

^ For text of Colonel Benin’s draft treaty, see League ot NaHmu AeeerMu 
Domment A. 35, 1923, ix, iNtft i, p. 32. 

* For text of Lord BoMrt Cecil’s draft Treaty of Untnal Guarantee see 

iUd., p. 51 . See also Inforawtion on 
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High Contracting Parties in proportion to be determined by 
an impartial commission. 

Both the Cecil and R4qmn drafts emphasised the fact 
that no country should be asked to give assistance to another 
State outside of its own continent. 

It wiU at once be seen that the outstanding difference 
in these two plans is in their respective attitudes towards 
partial alliances. Colonel R4quin was satisfied that they 
should merely be registered with the League, while Lord 
Robert Cecil felt it imperative that they should only be 
undertaken with the consent of a three-fourths majority of 
the Council. 

Thus, at the outset, the Temporary Mixed Commission, 
when they came to the task of amalgamating the two drafts, 
found themselves faced with the problem of reconciling two 
apparently diametrically opposite points of view. It was felt, 
moreover, that neither draft was sufficiently comprehensive 
to stand alone. A joint Cecil-R6quin draft treaty was, 
however, prepared and submitted to the Third Committee 
of the Fourth Assembly in September 1923. The Committee 
made various amendments, and the Assembly then unani* 
mously adopted the draft treaty with the provision that it 
should be circulated to the various Governments of the world 
for their comments and criticisms.^ 

2. The Draet Treaty. 

The alternative security provided in the draft treaty 
consisted in the assurance given by the signatory Powers 
that in the event of a State being attacked the remainder 
would immediately come to its assistance. Thus, supposing 
six States, A, B, C, D, E, and F, had signed the treaty, and B 
was attacked by F, the aggressor State would find himself 
automatically at war with A, C, D, and E, as well as with B. 

^ For a comparison of the texts of the Treaty of Mutual Assistance as 
adopted by the Fourth Assembly, ^th the Gecil-B^qmn draft treaty as 
presented by the Temporarsr Mixed Commission to the Third Committee, 
see Information on the Reduction of Armammto, pp. ^77. 

O 
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This in itself was thought to be a sufficient deterrent to any 
bellicose State ; it will be remembered that it is unlikely 
that Germany would have gone to war in 1914 had she known 
in advance just what States she would have had opposed to 
her. In addition to this, it was laid down that no State should 
Algim the benefit of this guarantee until it had reduced its 
armaments to a scale approved by the Council of the Lieague 
of Nations. Thus, to quote Lord Robert Cecil, ‘ There can 
be no limitation without security, but there will be no security 
without limitation.” ^ 

It was realised, however, that to some extent at least 
regional agreements, or, as they were then called, partial 
alliances, were essential to security, and here no small praise 
is due to the Temporary Mixed Commission, which combmed 
the two theses of the Cecil and B6quin drafts. “ It was 
the great achievement of the Temporary Mixed Commission,” 
said Professor Philip Baker, “ that, starting from rival plans 
based respectively on general and special guarantees, on the 
apparently confiicting principles, that is, of world-wide co- 
operation and private alliances, it welded these two plans into 
one consistent whole, in which private alliances became part 
of the general plan under effective League control. Moreover, 
agreement on this plan was reached with no sacrifice of 
principle by either side, for private alliances lost no part of 
their efficiency for defence, and yet became no more than 
one special means of rapidly applying a general system of 
security.” * 

Under the draft treaty provision was made for any parties 
to the treaty to enter into special and separate defeixsive 
agreements. These, however, had to be strictly comple- 
mmitaxy to the General Treaty, and their terms known in 
advance and registered with the Secretariat at Geneva. The 
League Council was appointed judge as to whether these 
.agreements were compatible with the terms of the Covenant 

I League of Nations Union Pamphlet, No. 142, p. 4. 

■ • JPAe Geneva Protocol, by Professor P. J. Noel Baker, p. 148.! P. S. Wfaip 
S London, 1926. 
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and the Treaty, and could, if necessary, demand changes in 
the text to secure this compatibility. 

It was further provided that such agreements could only 
be contracted between States which had already signed the 
General Treaty, and that they left its general obligations 
unaffected. Thus they could not excuse the contracting 
parties from the discharge of obligations undertaken by them 
as signatories of the General Treaty. 

As regards the question of determining which State, in 
the event of war, was the aggressor, the draft treaty delegated 
to the Council this very delicate task, and the Council must 
give a decision within four days of its being summoned. In 
the case of special agreements the action decided on in the 
event of hostilities would be taken immediately the first shot 
was fired by the aggressor ; but, in that case, too, the Council 
would have to decide what action should be taken by the 
other signatories of the General Treaty. 

Briefiy, then, the draft Treai^ of Mutual Assistance was 
essentially a combination of the two principles of a general 
agreement and special alliances — an amalgamation of general 
guarantees among aU States with partial alliances among some 
of them, under the control of the League of Nations. 

3. The World’s Opinion on the Treaty. 

As directed by the Assembly and the Council, the Secretary- 
General of the League of Nations duly circulated the draft 
treaty to all States whether members of the League or not, 
and during the following year replies began gradually to 
come in. 

Of the States to whom the treaty was sent, sixteen accepted 
it in principle with varying degrees of approval (viz. Belgium, 
Bulgaria, China, Czechoslovakia, Estonia, Finland, France, 
Italy, Japan, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, Portugal, Rumania, 
Siam, and Uruguay) ; while twelve countries declared that 
they could not adhere to the treaty (viz. Australia, Canada, 
Denmark, Germany, Great Britain, the Netherlands, Norway, 
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Serb-Croat-Slovene State, Spain, Sweden, United States of 
America, and the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics). It 
will be observed that no South American States, with the 
exception of Uruguay, replied at all.^ 

This division of approval and disapproval was a very 
natural one. It can be seen at once that those States who stood 
definitely m need of immediate guarantees of security, such 
as France, with her satellite States, and the Baltic States, 
naturally accepted, while such States as the British Empire, 
the Scandinavian countries, Spain, and the Netherlands, further 
removed from danger, were less ready to accept a treaty 
which would greatly increase their international obligations. 

Of the non-member States the refusals of the United 
States and the U.S.S.R. were merely consistent with the 
policies which both Powers had previously adopted towards 
the League of Nations ; but Germany, in a very reasoned 
Memorandum, pointed out that her adherence to the treaty 
would place her in an “intolerably ambiguous situation, 
and would involve her in well-nigh incalculable danger. Dis- 
armed to the point of impotency, she would have to reckon 
with her being drawn resistless and defenceless into all sorts 
of conflicts, and to look on while her unprotected territory 
became the battlefield of foreign Powers.” 

A note struck by nearly all the replies was a criticism of 
the absence in the draft treaty of a definition of aggression, 
and of the policy of giving full power to the Council in the 
question of detennining the aggressor States. In these replies, 
notably in the German and British, ttie word “ arbitration ” 
appeared, which was to form the third element in the new 
formula eventually devised to meet this criticism. Anil 
before the Assembly met for its Fifth Session in September 
1924 new political forces were at work. General ftTAn t.i*nnp 
had taken place in Great Britain and France, where 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald had replaced Mr. Baldwin, .and 
M. Harriot M. Poincar4. 


* For texts of these replies see League of Nations Documents. A. Sfi 
1924, « } A. 36 (o). 1924, i*,- A. 36 (6), 1924, ix. ^ 
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THE GENEVA PROTOCOL 

1. The Lo3s^don Conference and the Dawes Plan. 

It is true to say that the birth of the Geneva Protocol 
was made possible by the Anglo-French rapprochement^ which 
began with the entry into power of Mr. MacDonald and 
M. Herriot. Successive Governments in London and Paris 
had been in disagreement over the policy of the Ruhr, and it 
was a happy chance that caused two men with such a com- 
munity of ideals to be at the head of affairs when the report 
of the Dawes Committee of Experts offered the chance of a 
reconciliation over the question of reparations. 

The Reparations Commission communicated the text of 
the Dawes Report on April 17, 1924, and on July 9th the 
French and British Premiers met together in Paris to make 
final plans for the calling of an International Conference in 
London for the application of the Dawes Scheme. At the 
same time the two Prime Ministers took the opportunity of 
clearing up a variety of questions which had for some time 
been at issue between the two countries, and in the course of 
this process they touched upon the question of security. As 
a result of this the eighth (and last) paragraph of the Anglo- 
French Memorandum ran as follows : — 

8. The two Governments have likewise proceeded to a preliminary 
exchange of views on the question of security. They are aware that 
public opinion requires pacification ; they agree to co-operate in 
devising, through the League of Nations or otherwise, as opportunity 
presents itself, means of securing this, and to continue the consideration 
of the question until the problem of general security can be finally solved.^ 

^ See British Blue Book, I*roceedings of the London ReparaUon Conference* 
Jukf and Augwt 1924, Miscellaneous, No. 17, 1924, Cmd. 2270, p. 110. See 
also Belgian Grey Book, Documents diplomatigues r&atifs^cmx R^pafcdions 
(Oonfirence de Londres dn 10 Juillet au 16 aodt 1924), p. 60 ; German White 
Books, Die Londoner Konferenz Jul/i* August 1924, No. 3, p. 86, and MaUHaUen 
zttr Skherheitsfrage, p. 12. 
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In this way the threads of the Anglo-French security 
negotiations were picked up where they had been left after 
Lord Curzon’s unsuccessful efforts of just a year before, and 
were interknit with the League’s general activities as they 
stood after the Treaty of Mutual Assistance. 

This agreement was further and more firmly established 
at the London Conference of July— August 1924, where the 
commencement of the evacuation of the Ruhr as a preliminary 
for the application of the Dawes Plan did much to re-establish 
a modicum of good feeling between France and Germany. 

So it was with both warm personal regard and the 
solidarity of a re-established that the British and French 

Prime Ministers set out for Geneva early in September. 


2. Thb Shotwell Draet Tebaxy. 

Meanwhile the dominating factor in international politics 
had been the search after the definition of aggression with 
which to supplement and amend the plan for general security 
contained in the Treaty of Mutual Assistance. 

It remained for an unofficial group of American private 
citizens, including many distinguished names, such as Pro- 
fessor James ShotweU (after whom the Committee was called), 
Major-General Tasker Bliss, a signatory of the Treaty of 
Versailles, and Dr. David Himter Miller, to provide the. formula 
which was, in an amended and altered form, adopted by the 
Fifth Assembly as an integral part of the Protocol. 

The Shotwell Committee drew up a Draft Treaty of Dis- 
armament and Security, which contained at the same time a 
comprehensive definition of aggression and a plan for the 
outlawry of the aggressor. The definition of aggression was 
a negative one. Biiefiy it was this : any State refusing 
sunimons by another State before the Permanent Court of 
International Justice on a charge of aggression thereby adnute 
its guilt. An answer to the summons must be made within 
four days or the other States may take action. The Court 
was to be empowered to declare when a^ression.had occurred. 
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The action to be taken against the aggressor was to be 
purely economic, the States being left free to do all they 
could against the aggressor with reference to its property 
rights on the high seas, etc. It amounted, in effect, to the 
outlawry of the aggressor State. 

The Treaty further made provision for an International 
Armaments Conference to meet once in every three years with 
a permanent committee of experts, and also adopted the 
R6quin theory of placing a premium upon publicity of engage- 
ments as against secret undertakings. Here, therefore, the 
principle of partial alliances found a place.^ 

3. The Foundations of the Protocol. 

It was made clear at once in the opening speeches of 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and M. Herriot that their policy 
was not to be founded upon military alliances but was to be 
a return to the Covenant : — 

“We do not believe that military alliances will bring security,’* 
declared Mr. MacDonald, and later : “ What we require now la that 
the Covenant should be elaborated. We do not want a new foundation- 
Before it is elaborated it ought to be understood.” * 

While M. Herriot, next day, not to be outdone, continued 
in the same strain : — 

It is by thinking over 8md putting into force the articles of tliig 
solemn instrument that France seeks for the rules which are to guide 
her future action and her foreign policy.® 

Moreover, a new note was struck by Mr. MacDonald in 
his opening speech, in which he emphasised the elaborate need 
for the test of arbitration in determining the aggressor State, 

The one method by which we can secure, the one method by which 
we can approximate to an accurate attribution of respoixsibility for 
aggression is arbitration . . • The test is, Are you willing to arbitrate ? 

^ For text and official commentsiry on the Amexican Draft Treaty see 
World Peace Foundation Pamphlets, vol, vii, No. 80. 

® See Reduction of Armaments, pp. 9 and 17. League of Nations Secre- 
tariat, Geneva, 1924. 

® See ibid., p. 37, 
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The test is. Are you willing to explain ? The test is, Will you expose 
your commitments ? Are you afraid of the world ? Are you afraid 
of daylight, a lover of darkness, and timorous lest the world should 
know what is in your mind ? Such is the test, the only test.^ 

Moved by this display of rhetoric, the Assembly unani- 
mously adopted on September 6, 1924, the following Anglo- 
French resolution: — 

The Assembly, 

Noting the declarations of the Governments represented, observes 
with satisfaction that they contain the basis of an understanding 
tending to establish a secure peace. 

Decides as follows. 

With a view to reconciling in the new proposals the divergencies 
between certain points of view which have been expressed, and, when 
agreement has been reached, to enable an International Conference 
upon Armaments to be summoned by the League of Nations at the 
earliest possible moment. 

L The Third Committee is requested to consider the material 
dealing with security and the reduction of armaments, particularly the 
observations of the Governments on the draft Treaty of Mutual Assist- 
ance, prepared in pursuance of Resolution XTV of the Third Assembly 
and other plans prepared and presented to the Secretary-General 
since the publication of the draft Treaty, and to examine the obligations 
contained in the Covenant of the League in relation to the guarantees 
of a security which a resort to arbitration and a reduction of armaments 
may require. 

2* The First Committee is requested 

(a) To consider, in view of possible amendments, the articles in the 
Covenant relating to the settlement of disputes ; 

{b) To examine within what limits the terms of Article 36, paragraph 
(2), of the Statute of establishing the Permanent Court of 
International Justice * might be rendered more precise, and 
thereby facilitate the more general acceptance of the clause ; 

^ See Eeduction of Armaments, p. 13. 

Art. 36, par. 2, of the Statute of the Permanent Court of International 
Justices “The Members of the League of Nations and States mentioned 
in the Annex to the Covenant may, either signing or ratifying the Protocol, 
to wMch the present Statute is adjourned, or at a later moment, declare 
that they recognise as compulsory, ipso facto, and without special agreement, 
in relation to any other Member or State accepting the same obligation, 
the jurisdiction of the Court in all or any of the classes of legal disputes 
creaming : — or 

{al The interpretation of a Treaty. 

(h) Any question of International Law, 

(c) The exis^TO of any fact which, if established, would constitute a 

hreaiCh of an international obligation. 

(d) The nature or extent of the reparation to be made for the breach 

of an mtemational obligation.*’ 
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and thus strengthen the solidarity and security of the nations of the 
world by settling by pacific means (dl disputes which may arise between 
States.^ 

Proceeding on the lines of this Anglo-French Resolution, 
a special Joint Sub-Committee of the First and Third Com- 
mittees of the Assembly turned to the examination of the 
material at their disposal. This consisted of the draft Treaty 
of Mutual Assistance, the replies and commentaries passed 
upon it by various Governments, and the draft treaty prepared 
by the Shotwell Committee.® 

From these elements the Sub-Committee, under the able 
guidance of M. Bends (Czechoslovakia) and M. Politis (Greece), 
constructed a draft Protocol of Arbitration and Security, which 
it submitted to the First and Third Committees. These bodies 
amended the draft, which was unanimously adopted by the 
Assembly on October 2, 1924, as the Protocol for the Pacific 
Settlement of International Disputes.® 

4. The Peotoool and SEODEiry. 

Security as such is barely mentioned in the Protocol. 
But security, it has been demonstrated, is a state of mind 
consequent upon a certain set of circumstances. It was the 
object of the Protocol to bring about these circumstances ; 
security, therefore, although only part of the triple formula, 
was also the goal and the ideal which inspired the whole. 

The theory of security in the matter of the Protocol has 
been aptly defined by Dr. Hunter Miller : “ If the nations 
of the world will agree to outlaw war, if they wiU agree to 
substitute law for force, to settle by pacific means all disputes 
among them, if they will agree to imite against any people 
which so agrees but then l^trays humanity by teariz^ up 

* See Assembly Document, A. 136, 1924. 

* There was also circulated to members of the Assembly a draft treaty 
by Sir. H. E. Hyde, of New Zealand. This plan, however, visualised a virtual 
revision of the League’s Constitution. It had no bearing iq)on the final 
form of the Protocol. For a summary and text of the plan see It^ormcOion 
on the Bedueiion of Armaments, pp. 96-97, 186-191. 

* For a comparison of the Joint Sub-Committee’s draft with the draft 
as finally adopted see InformeOion on ihe Bedttetion of Armctmenis, pp. 97-U& 
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its own agreements, then we may develop intra-nationally 
a belief in security, a confidence in a settled order, a hope 
for the future, which will slowly but inevitably disarm the 
forces for war and lift the curtain on a new day.” ^ 

This might equally well have been written of the Covenant 
itself, and clearly shows how far removed the spirit of the 
Protocol was from that of the Treaty of Mutual Assistance, 
which definitely sought to supplement the provision of the 
Covenant by new machinery. 

The principal feature of the Protocol was the new element 
of arbitration. To effect this, the Protocol provided that all 
legal disputes must go before the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice (this entailed the general acceptance of the 
obligatory clause to the Protocol of the Court), and any non- 
legal dispute must be submitted to arbitration. The system 
of arbitration devised was elaborate and even cumbrous ; — 

1. The Coumicil first attempts to settle the dispute by conciliation. 

2. Failing this, it endeavours to persuade the parties to arrange 

arbitration on their own account, 

3. If both sides will not agree to this, the Council, at the request 

of one of them, appoints arbitrators. 

4. If neither side desires arbitration, the Council becomes the 

tribunal and its decisions, if unanimous, are final. 

5- If the Council is not unanimous, it appoints arbitrators in spite 

of everything, and their ruling is final.* 

In any case, by virtue of Article 2 of the Protocol, war was 
declared a criminal offence, and the arbitration system thus 
provided would, it was believed, definitely stop up the loop- 
hole for war left by Article 15 of the Covenant, by which, 
in the event of the Council’s being unable to come to a unani- 
mous decision over a dispute, ‘‘ The members of the League 
reserved to themselves the right to take such action as they 
shall consider necessary for the maintenance of right and 
justice.” 

Having provided these strict terms of settlement for 

1925 ProUHsol^ by David Hunter Miller, p. 103. l^ew York, 

ISb *165^ and the Protocol, League of Nations XJuion Pamphlet, 
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disputes, the way was clear for the definition of an aggressor. 
This was made in Article 10 of the Protocol, which laid down 
that “ Every State which resorts to war in violation of the 
undertakings contained in the Covenant or in the present 
Protocol is an aggressor.” In addition to this, “ In the event 
of hostilities having broken out, any State shall be assumed 
to be an aggressor unless a decision of the Council, which must 
be taken unanimously, shall otherwise declare.” 

1. If it resorts to war rather than submit a dispute for pacific 

settlement. 

2. If it resorts to war rather than conform to a verdict given against 

it. 

3. If it commits an act of war when the Council has forbidden it 

to move its forces.^ 

In this way determination of an aggressor State is made 
as far as possible automatic, which would relieve the Council 
of the necessity of threshiug out each case ; the responsibility 
of declaring the aggressor, however, must always remain with 
the Council. Thus a great objection to the Treaty of Mutual 
Assistance was overcome. 

The " Sanctions ” to be taken against an aggressor State 
remain those provided for in Article 16 of the Covenant. 
That is to say, a Covenant-breaking State places itself 
automatically outside the pale of nations and automatioally 
at war with other States Members of the League, who in 
their turn undertake immediately to subject it to the severance 
of all trade or financial relations, the prohibition of all inter- 
course between their nationals and the nationals of the 
Covenant-breaking State, and the prevention of all financial, 
commercial, or personal intercourse between the nationals 
the Covenant-breaking State and the nationals of any other 
State, whether a Member of the League or not. In other 
words, the Elconomic Boycott would be applied. 

Article 16 also empowers the Council to "recommend to 
the several Governments concerned what effective military, 

^ See TJu Covenant and fh* Protocol, League of N’atilons XMon Pamphlet, 
No. 165. p. 11. 
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naval, or air force the Members of the League shall severally 
contribute to the armed forces to be used to protect the 
Covenants of the League.” This provision was further 
strengthened under Article 11 of the Protocol, by which all 
signatory States undertake to co-operate loyally and effectively 
in support of the Covenant of the League, and in resistance 
to any act of aggression. In addition to this, by Article 16 
of the Protocol the aggressor State is required to pay all the 
costs of the war for which it is responsible, and full reparation 
for aU damages, public or private, which the war has caused. 
It is protected, however, from any alteration of its frontiers 
and all interference with its internal aflairs. 

The conclusion of separate defensive alliances was provided 
for, but no great encouragement was manifested towards 
this policy. 

The definition of aggression, the system of arbitration, 
and the effective measures to be taken against an aggressor 
were supposed to create a threefold guarantee of security, 
which in its turn would pave the way for the International 
Conference on the Reduction of Armaments, which was fore- 
shadowed in Articles 17 and 21 of the Protocol, and for which 
the date was actually set for June 16, 1926. 

It will be noticed how very closely the framers of the 
Protocol adhered to the “ back-to-the-Covenant ” note struck 
by the British and French Prime Miaisters in their opening 
speeches. The Protocol fulfilled the aims of its framers in 
that it is a general agreement to supplement and strengthen 
the Covenant, and is thus calculated to establish security and 
ultimately disarmament.^ 


6. The Fate or the Peotoool. 

The Protocol was doomed to very much the same fate as 
the Treaty of Mutual Assistance. Of the forty-eight Btates 
who at Geneva voted to “ welcome it warmly ” and to recom- 
mend its acceptance, only seventeen signed, and of these 

^ i*pr text of the Gfeneva Protocol see Ap|>esi(lix C. 
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only one State, Czechoslovakia, ratified it. These seventeen 
States (viz. Albania, Belgium, Brazil, Bulgaria, Chile, Czecho- 
slovakia, Estonia, Knland, France, Greece, Latvia, Paraguay, 
Poland, Portugal, the Serb-Croat-Slovene State, Spain, and 
Uruguay) were to a great extent the same as those which had 
the previous year accepted in principle the Treaty of Mutual 
Assistance. From the point of view of the remainder the 
Protocol lay open to much the same criticisms as the draft 
treaty, in that it increased the international obligations of 
States Members of the League over and above those under- 
taken in the Covenant. 

It may be said, however, in this connection, that the 
Protocol was accorded a far greater publicity than the Treaty 
of Mutual Assistance, and it was only through the repeated 
articles and speeches on the subject that many of the general 
public learned just what the British Empire was called upon 
to do as a Member of the League of Nations. 

As far as the British Government were concerned it was 
intended to make the Protocol the subject for a special 
Imperial Conference, and invitations to this efiect were sent 
out on December 29, 1924. Prior to this, however, in the 
preceding October a general election had replaced Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald by Mr. Stanley Baldwin, with Mr. Austen Cham- 
berlain at the head of Foreign Afiairs, and shortly afterwards 
M. Herriot gave place to M. Btiand. The replies of the 
Dominions to the invitation of the Imperial Government were 
chiefly negative, and on January 20, 1925, it was decided not 
to hold a Conference but to consult the Dominion Govern- 
ments by cable.^ 

The Protocol was then submitted to a sub-committee of 
the Committee of Imperial Defence, and on March 12th, at 
the Thirty-third Session of the Coimcil, Mr. Chamberlain 
declared that the Protocol was inacceptable to Great Britain, 
the Dominions, and India. 

^ For text of correspondence between the Imperial and Dominion 
GovemmentSy see British White Paper, Protocol for the Pacific Settlement of 
IntetvuxtiQn4d DUpvtes^ Correspondence relating to the position of the Domimona^ 
Cmd» 2468. 
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The British Government’s case against the Protocol was 
based first upon its definite objection to compulsory arbitration 
in all cases, and secondly to the fear that its obligations and 
responsibilities already undertaken as a signatory of the 
Covenant would be greatly increased. It doubted the ef&cacy 
of the economic sanctions, and was convinced that security 
could not be reached “by that route so carefully explored 
by the First and Third Committees of the Assembly in 1924.” 
Mr. Chamberlain declared that the futility of trying to supple- 
ment and alter the Covenant to preserve peace in all con- 
ceivable cases had been abundantly proved by the Protocol, 
“ for, whatever else its proposals give us, they do not give us 
security. They multiply offences, but do nothing to strengthen 
remedies. They increase the responsibilities undertaken by 
individual members of the League, but do nothing to readjust 
their burden.” 

But even as he rang the death-knell of the Protocol at 
Geneva Mr. Chamberlain was aware that an offer, perhaps 
the most momentous in modem history, had been made by 
the German Government to the French, and doubtless it was 
this knowledge which caused him to conclude his speech with 
an appeal for “special arrangements to meet special needs 
. . . these arrangements to be purely defensive in character, 
framed in the spirit of the Covenant and worldng in close 
harmony with the League and under its guidance.” For in 
February 1925 Herr Stresemann made that first tentative 
suggestion to the Quai d’Orsay, which bore fruit in the Treaty 
of Mutual Guarantee initialled at Locarno on October 16, 1926. 
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PART 17 


THE LOCARNO SYMPHONY— FEBRUARY 
1926-SEPTEMBER 1926 




THE FIRST MOVEMENT 


1. German Offer, February 9, 1025. 

, On March 6, 1926, Mr. Chamberlain proceeded to Geneva, 
and there made the speech rejecting the Geneva Protocol 
and emphasising the necessity of finding alternative methods 
of ensuring security. Prior to his departure for Geneva 
Mr. Chamberlain had made known in the British House of 
Commons that Germany had offered a Pact of Guarantee. 

This German offer was made in the form of a Memorandum 
communicated on February 9th by the German Ambassador 
in Paris to M. Herriot. In a statement made to the Kolnische 
Zeitung of March 12th, Herr Stresemann set forth Germany’s 
motives in taking this step. France still considered herself 
threatened by Germany, and attempts had been made to 
form a Triple Pact directed against Germany. Germany, in 
these circumstances, took the initiative and based her action 
on the pact formerly proposed by the Government of Dr. 
Cuno in December 1922, without, however, the limitation of a 
generation or the provision of a plebiscite. The Ruhr struggle 
had intervened, but when the Reparation problem had been 
settled by the Dawes Scheme the Security question became 
immediate. 

The question of the pact was then renewed with guarantees 
for the integrity of the Western Frontier of Grermany, together 
with proposals for arbitration treaties in the East aiTm’1ii.r to 
those between Germany on the one side and Sweden and 
Switzerland on the other. The Memorandum of February 9th 
declared that Germany could declare her acceptance of a 
pact by virtue of which the Powers interested in the Rhine — 
above all, England, France, Italy, and Germany— entered into 
a solemn obligation for a lengthy period (to be eventually 
(tefined more specifically), vi8-d.-im the Government of the 
Uluted States of Anreiioa as trustee, not to wage war against 
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a contracting State. Furthermore, a pact expressly guarani 
teeing the present territorial status {gegenu&rtiger Besitzstand^ 
on the Rhine would be acceptable to Germany.^ 

The document went on to state that the treaty States 
could guarantee in this pact the fulfilment of the obligations 
to demilitarise the Rhineland which Germany had undertaken 
in Articles 42 and 43 of the Treaty of Versailles. 

In conclusion, it was suggested that it would be worth 
while considering whether it would not be advisable so to 
draft the Security Pact that it would prepare the way for a 
world convention to include aU the States along the lines of 
the Protocole pour U Blfflement pcLcifique de Diffir&nds irvter- 
nationaux drawn up by the League of Nations. 

In the speech to which reference has already been made 
Herr Stresemann stated that the pact might involve the recog- 
nition by Germany of the loss of her historical position in the 
West, but it also involved for the French military leaders the 
permanent renunciation of the envisaged French frontier on 
the Rhine. The German Nationalist Party opposed itself to 
the movement, disliking the irrevocable Preisgabe (renun- 
ciation) of Alsaoe-lborraine and the solemn reaffirmation of 
Germany’s acceptance of the Versailles Treaty. 

On MaiToh 24th Mr. Chamberlain in the House of Commons 
again emphasised the favourable attitude of the British 
Government towards the Gierman proposak, and made an 
eloquent appeal to support the new German offer. Faced 
with Mr. CSiamberlam’s speech, the Nationalist Party in 
Germany called for Herr Stresemann’s resignation, but the 
whole question subsequently fell into abeyance owing to the 
fall of M. Herriot’s Government, the Belgian elections, and 
the Presidential election campaign in Germany, which resulted 
in the election of Marshal Hindenburg on April 26, 1925. 

^ British White Paper, Cmd. 2435, MUceUaneous, No. 7, 1926, Papers 
reepeeting ike propoaalt for a Poet of SeourUy made by the German Oovemment 
on February 9, 1926 (hereinafter oited as British Tmte Paper (I)}, No. 1, 
p. 4. See also French Bine Book I, Pacte de S4eurite, No. 1, p. 3. (These 
Blue Books are in themselves of historical interest, since they mark the 
first dep^ure of the Quai d’Orsay from their usual custom of issuing TelUw 
Books.) See also Oeiman White Book,- Materialien smr Sicherheitsfixtge, 
p. 1, 1926, No. 8, p. 12. 
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Anqlo-Peenoh Negotiations, Mat 12-jTrNB 16, 1926. 

SuBSBQTTENT to Marshal Hindenburg’s election there was 
a renewal of activity during May and June in connection 
with the Security Pact. The character of these negotiations 
was indicated in the Memorandum handed by the French 
Minister for Foreign Afiaics to Herr von Hoesch, German 
Ambassador in Paris, on February 28th, in which it was stated 
that the esamination of the suggestions made in the German 
Memorandum could not be continued until France had sub- 
mitted them to her Allies and had come to an agreement with 
them for the establishment of a system of security within the 
framework of the Treaty of Versailles.^ 

Some delay was caused by the parliamentary crisis in 
France and Germany, but on May 12th a long process of 
negotiation was initiated between the French and British 
Governments regarding the terms of the reply to be sent to 
the German offer. 

The French Government began by sending to London for 
approval a draft reply to the German offer (May 12, 1926). 
In this document it was stipulated that the agreement could 
be conceived if Germany herself entered the League under 
the conditions laid down in the Note from the Council of the 
League of Nations dated March 13, 1925. It further sug- 
gested that Belgium, which had not been expressly named in 
the German Memorandum, must clearly be a party to the Pact.* 

. This draft reply demonstrated the desire of France to be 
in a position of not violating the proposed Rhineland Pact if 
she went to the help of Poland, and of not allowing Germany 

^ British White Paper (1), No. 2, pp. 4-5; French Blue Book (I), 
No. 2, p. 4 ; German White Book, No. 9, p. 14. 

* British White Paper (I), No. 3, pp. 5-10; French Blue Book (I), 
No. 3, p. 5 ; “German White Book, No. 10 (o), pp. 14-18. 

This reference to Belgium was consistent with the French policjr adopted 
at the Paris Peace Conference. See above, Part 1, p. 41. 
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to use it to prevent action by the Allies under the Leagu'^ 
Covenant. 

In the sixth section of the reply the French Govenunent 
stated that they considered the general guarantee of security 
necessary for the maintenance of peace could not be effectively 
assured unless the contemplated agreements formed an in- 
divisible whole. This general convention should be capable 
of forming, as suggested in the German Memorandum itself, 
the nucleus of a stiU more general pacific enimte. Finally, 
France welcomed the suggested participation of the United 
States of America. 

After the presentation of the French draft reply Mr. 
Chamberlain on May 19th addressed an informal Memorandum 
to the French Ambassador with regard to certain points in 
that Note (May 12, 1926),^ Ih the French reply to this, 
communicated by the French Ambassador on May 25th, it 
became clear that France strongly desired that her hands 
should be left free as regards Eastern Europe,® and that she 
did not intend that the proposed Pact should in any way 
infringe the political agreement arrived at between herself 
and Poland in Paris on February 19, 1921.® 

This communication produced on May 28th a long 
Memorandum from the British Government, in which Mr. 
Chamberlain gave a definite outline of the policy of his 
Government in this matter and enclosed a suggested alterna- 
tive draft to the French Memorandum * designed to meet the 
British Government’s view. Mr. Chamberlain referred to his 
speech in the House of Commons on March 24th, in which he 
had indicated that, while the British Government could not 
accept an extension to every frontier of obligations of the 
most serious kind, they could properly undertake such 


» Britigh PaperJI). No. 4, pp. 11-13; Breach Blue Book (I), 

No. 4, pp. 7-8 ; Oeirnaa White Book, No. 10 (6). pp. 18-21. 

* British White Paper (I), No. 6. pp. 13-18 ; French Blue Book (I), 
No. 6, pp, 9-10; Gtenaaa White Book, No. 10 (c), pp. 22-25. 

•' Official French text registered with the League of Nations on July 2. 
1923. See above, pp. 42-44. 

* Bri^sh WWte Paper (I), No. 8, pp. 18-28; French Blue Book (IK 
Uo. 6j pp. 11-^18 ; Oeiman Wlute Bookp No. XO (<i), pp. 28-38. 
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obligations in that sphere with which British interests were 
most clearly bound up — ^namely, the frontier between Germany 
and her Western neighbours. The basic principle by which 
the British Government was guided was that any new obliga- 
tion which they undertook must be specific and limited to 
the existing territorial arrangement on the western frontier 
of Germany. 

Section IV of the French draft reply had contemplated 
the conclusion between the signatories of the proposed Rhine- 
land Pact of arbitration treaties, which would apply to all 
disputes of whatever nature and would be guaranteed jointly 
and severally by the signatories of the Rhineland Pact. 

Section V had suggested that the same joint and several 
guarantee should be given by the same Powers to similar 
arbitration treaties between Germany and States other than 
signatories of the Pact. The British Government felt that, 
while for the Continental Powers concerned the conclusion 
of the suggested arbitration treaties formed, as had been 
stated in the French draft reply, a natural complement of a 
Rhineland Pact, this, in view of the world-wide interests of 
the British Elmpire, was not the case with Great Britain. For 
the same reasons the British Government, while it was of the 
opinion that it would be in the best interests of peace if the 
Rhineland Pact and the various arbitration treaties between 
Germany and her neighbours came into force simultaneously, 
felt unable to support the proposal made in Section VT 
of the French draft, that aU. such arbitration treaties should 
form an indivisible whole and be co-ordinated in one general 
convention. The British Government were, however, pre- 
pared vn> principle to give a guarantee following logically from 
the territorial guarantee of the Rhineland, of arbitration 
treaties to be concluded between Germany and her Western 
ne^hbours, signatories of the Pact. This meant, of course, 
the inclusion of Belgium in the Pact. 

In their reply of June 4, 1926,’- the French Government 

^ BritiBh White Paper (1)# No. 7, pp. 28—43 ; French .Blue Book (I), 
No. 7, 19-24 ; Gennan White Book, No. 10 (e), pp. 38-48. 
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fitatcd that while they realised the circunistaiices which led 
the British Govemineiit to limit their undertakiiigs on the 
Continent, the Prench Government for their part considered 
it essential to preserve their liberty to go to the assistance of 
States to which they deemed it necessary to grant their 
guarantee, without it being possible for the provisions of the 
proposed Rhineland Pact to block their way and thus to be 
turned against them. To leave no doubt on this point the 
Prench Government, therefore, submitted a Prench re-draft 
practically embodying the British amendments of Sections 
IV to VII of the final text. 

On June 8th, in Geneva, Mr. Chamberlain addressed to 
M. Briand a Note containing the statement of the attitude 
of the British Government towards the question — ^all-ijnportant 
to the Prench Government — of Prench freedom of action in 
Eastern Europe under the Rhineland Pact.^ The British 
Government recognised that the proposed Rhineland Pact 
could not operate as a barrier to prevent France taking action 
in conformity with such guarantees as she might have given 
to arbitration treaties between Germany and Germany’s 
neighbours. 

On June 16th the Note agreed upon between Paris and 
London was handed to Herr Stresemann by the French 
Ambassador in Berlin. It consisted of seven articles, which 
are here reproduced.® 

Before embarkixig, however, on an examination in detail of the 
German Note, it has appeared desirable to set ont clearly the questions 
which it raises, or may raise, and on which it is important to know the 
views of the German Govermnent because a preliminary agreement 
concerning them appears to be the necessary basis for any future 
negotiations : — 

1 

The memorandum only mentions incidentally the League of Nations. 

Now the Allied States are members of the league of Nations and 
are bound by the Ck>venant of the League, which involves for them 

^ British White Paper (I), No. 8, pp. 44-45; French Blue Book (I), 
No* 8, pp. 25-28 ; German White Book, No. 10 (/), pp. 48-50. 

* British White Paper (I), No. 9, pp. 45-51 ; French Blue Book (X), 
No* pp. 27*29 ; Geznian Booi^ No. 11, pp, 50-55. 
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clearly defixted rights aad obligations with the object of Twaint^faing 
genered peace. 

The German proposals no doubt lay claim to the same ideal, but no 
agreement could be achieved unless Germaay on her side assumes the 
obligations and enjoys the rights laid do'wn in the Covenant of the 
League. 

This Agreement, then, can only be conceived if Germany herself 
enters the League of Nations under the conditions laid down in the 
Note from the Council of the League of Nations, dated the 13th March 
1926. 

n 

The search for the guarantees of security which the world demands 
cannot involve any modidcation of the Peace Treaties. 

The agreements to be concluded ought not, therefore, either to imply 
a revision of these treaties or to result in practice in the modification 
of the conditions laid down for the application of certain of their 
clauses. 

Thus the Allies cannot in any case give up the right to oppose any 
failure to observe the stipulations of these treaties, even if the stipula- 
tions in question do not directly concern them. 

m 

The memorandtim of the 9th February contemplates first of all 
the conclusion between the “ Powers interested in the Rhine ** of a 
pact which might be inspired by the following principles 

1. Repudiation of all idea of war between the contracting States. 

2. Strict respect for the existing territorial situation in the Rhine- 

land, with a joint and several guarantee by the contracting 
States. 

3. A guarantee by the contracting States of the execution of the 

obligations concerning the demilitarisation of the Rhineland 
which Germany has undertaken Under Articles 42 and 43 
of the Treaty of Versailles, 

The French Government do not fail to appreciate the value to the 
cause of peace, side by side with a renewed afiBrmation of the principles 
inscribed in the Treaty of Versailles, of a solemn repudiation of all idea 
of war (an undertaking which, moreover, ought not to contain any 
time-limit) between the contracting States. 

Those States must clearly include Belgium, who is not expressly, 
named in the German Memorandum and who ought to be a party to 
the pact as a State directly interested. 

It also goes without saying, and, further, results from the silence 
on this point of the German Memorandum, that the pact to be con- 
cluded on these lines could not a&ct the provisions of the treaty relative 
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to the occupation of the Rhineland, nor the execution of the conditions 
laid down in relation thereto in the Rhineland Agreement. 

IV 

The German Government next declare themselves prepared to 
conclude with France and with the other States parties to the Rhine- 
land Fact arbitration treaties guaranteeing “ a peaceful settlement 
of juridical and political conflicts.’* 

France considers that an arbitration treaty of the kind which 
Germany proposes would be the natural complement of a Rhineland 
Fact. But it must be understood that, as between France and Germany, 
such a treaty ought to apply to all disputes, and ought not to leave room 
for coercive action save where such action shall be undertaken con- 
sistently with the provisions of treaties in force between the parties, 
or of the Rhineland Fact or in virtue of the guarantee given to an arbi- 
tration treaty by the parties or by any one of them. An arbitration 
treaty of the same kind between Belgium and Germany would be no 
less necessary. 

To give full effect to these two treaties their observance ought to 
be assured by the joint and several guarantee of the Fowers which also 
participate in the territorial guarantee contained in the Rhineland 
Fact, so as to bring this guarantee into immediate operation, if one of 
the parties, refusing to submit a dispute to arbitration or to carry out 
an arbitral award, resorts to hostile measures. 

Where one of the contracting parties, without resorting to hostile 
measures, fails to observe its undertakings, the Cormcil of the League 
of i&fations shall propose what steps should be taken to give effect to 
the treaty. 

V 

In their memorandum the German Government added that they 
were ready to conclude with all States who were so disposed arbitration 
treaties of the same kind. 

The Allied Governments note this assurance with satisfaction. They 
even consider that in the absence of such agreements between Germany 
and those of her neighbours who, without being parties to the suggested 
Rhineland Fact, are signatories of the Treaty of Versailles, the peace 
of Europe, which the Rhineland Fact tends to consolidate and of 
which it is to constitute an essential element, could not be completely 
guaranteed. 

The Allied States, in fact, have under the Covenant of the League 
of Nations and the Treaties of Feace rights which they CEumot possibly 
give up and obligations of which they cannot possibly divest themselves. 

These arbitration treaties thus conceived would have the same 
scope as those contemplated in Section IV. The Fowers signatories 
of the Treaty of Versailles and of the proposed Rhineland Fact would 
have the option, if they so desire, of constituting themselves the 
guarantors of such arbitration treaties. 
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VI 

Nothing in the treaties contemplated in the present Note should 
affect the rights and obligations attaching to membership of the League 
of Nations under the Covenant of the League. 

VII 

The general guarantee of security necessary for the maintenance of 
peace cannot be completely ensured unless all the agreements aimed at 
in the present Note come into force simultaneously. 

These agreements, in conformity with the Covenant, ought to be 
registered by the League of Nations and placed imder its auspices. 

Finally, it goes without saying that, if the United States were to 
find it possible to associate themselves with the agreements which 
would thus be realised, France would be only too happy to see the 
great American nation participate in this work of general peace and 
security. 

Such are the principal points on which it has appeared necessary 
to obtain precise knowledge of the views of the Glerman Gk>vemment. 

The French Government would be glad to receive a reply on this 
subject which will permit the opening of negotiations with the object 
of concluding agreements which will constitute a new and effective 
guarantee of peace. 

The view taken in England of the French reply to Germany 
on the terms of the proposed Pact was summed up in the 
House of Commons debate on June 24th, when Mr. Chamberlain 
explained the negotiations. British obligations under the 
Pact were limited to the West. France was allowed to assume 
a special obligation to Poland, but as regards Eastern Europe 
British obligations could not go beyond the Covenant. 

On the Grerman side the signs were that criticism tended 
to concentrate on the right given to the French in Eastern 
Europe, on the conditions attaching to Germany’s entrance 
into the League, and the reasserted prohibition by implication 
of Austria’s union with Germany. It was also clear that a 
consideration of German relations with Soviet Russia would 
affect any decision that was to be made. 

The opinions of the British Dominions on the pact were 
not wholly favourable. General Smuts in South Africa 
opposed the pact, seeing in it the danger of the disintegration 
of the British Empire. He proposed that Britain should 
take an independent line, leaving each of the Dominions to 
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come to a separate opinion. Oeneial Smuts further declared 
for an Imperial Foreign Policy, based upon the Covenant 
and 'without any further commitments. The Canadian atti- 
tude, though not officially so, was one of reluctance. New 
Zealand decided to abide by the opinion of the British 
Government. 
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The Gbbman Reply op July 20th ahd General Opinions. 

The reply of the German Government to the Note, which 
had been handed to Herr Stresemann by the French Ambas- 
sador, M. de Margerie, on June 16th, was made on July 20th.^ 

In this reply the German Government noted that the 
proposals of the Allies as contained in the Note of June 16th 
were based on the suggestions of the German Memorandum 
of February 9th, yet they gave them another direction on 
Important points, and also placed on them some new 
constructions. The German Government in their reply pro- 
posed to confine themselves to a general statement on some 
questions of principle and to reserve their attitude on points 
of detail for final negotiations.’ 

With regard to Article n of the French Note of June 16th 
(which had stated that guarantees of security could not involve 
or imply any modification of the Peace Treaties) the German 
Government professed themselves unable to make out the 
intentions of the Allied Governments. The German Govern- 
ment stated that a pact of security as outlined in the German 
suggestions did not represent a modification of ezistii^ 
treaties, and that therefore there should be no need for a 
special statement in that respect. The Covenant of the 
League of Nations (Article 19) allowed, however, for the 
possibility of adapting existing treaties at the proper time 
to changed circumstances by way of i>eaoeful aigreement. 
The German Government added that the Memorandum did 
not make the conclusion of the Pact dependent on the modifi- 
cations of the treaty provisions in force concerning the military 

^ British White Paper, Miscellaneous, No. 9, 1925, Cmd. 2468, JRepVy 
of the German GooemmeM to the Note handed to Herr Stresemann by the French 
Ambassador at Berlin on June 16, 1925, respecting the proposals for a Fact 
of Security (hereinafter cited as British White Paper (2)); French Blue 
Book (H)» Fac^ de S4curit6t No. 1, pp. 3—5. 

, * British White Paper (2), p, 6. 
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occupation of German territorieB. The conclusion of a security 
pact would, however, represent an innovation of such im- 
portance that it could but react on the conditions in the occu- 
pied territories and the question of occupation in general.^ 

In the second section of their reply the German Govern- 
ment dealt with Article IV of the French Note of June 16th. 
Herein it had been stated that Arbitration Treaties with 
Germany, France, and Belgium were a natural complement 
to the Rhineland Pact. 

The German Government stated that it contemplated 
treaties of arbitration such as had been concluded in recent 
years by Germany as well as by a number of other Powers. 
Treaties of this hind, modelled on the corresponding terms of 
the Covenant of the League of Nations, exhausted, in the 
opinion of the German Government, the possibilities under 
the prevailing conditions of bringing about, with prospects 
of practical results, the arbitral settlements of conflicts among 
States. The German Government were greatly interested in 
the oases of exception provided for by the Allied Governments 
in which coercive action by one State against another State 
was to be permitted. The German Government, judging by 
the terms of the Note of June 16th and the correspondence 
published between the French and British Governments, 
assumed in those cases, in the opinion of the Allied Govern- 
ments, coercive action could take place without any regular 
procedure laid down in advance either by arbitral or some 
other international procedure. If such a view was correct 
the German Government considered that the results would 
be that the Allied Governments, for instance, would not wish 
to subject the decision on the question of the admissibility 
or inadmissibility of reprisals on account of reparation obliga- 
tions to a regular procedure, but would leave the decision 
to their own unilateral discretion. 

A further result would be that the German Government 
would have to cede to the Allied Governments the right to 

* mite Paper (2), p. 6, seciipn 1 ? Fiwjch Bl\» Book <II), 
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take military measures against Germany vntliout any pre- 
ceding regular procedure, whenever they were of the opinion 
that Germany had infringed the provisions regarding the 
demilitarisation of the Rhineland. 

Just as serious would be the consequences which might 
result from the form of guarantee as proposed by the French 
Note for the Treaties, the conclusion of which was sug- 
gested. The intervention of the guarantor would be dependent 
upon certain conditions. He would, nevertheless, be entitled 
to decide on his own free judgment whether, in the case 
under consideration, those conditions actually existed. 

The guarantor, then, in the case of a conflict, would have 
to judge which of the two contracting parties to the Treaty 
of Arbitration was to be considered the aggressor. 

Such a system of guarantees would clearly by such con- 
structions be invalidated to the sole detriment of Germany. 
The German Government hoped their misgivings on these 
points would be removed by the Allied Governments.^ 

In the third and last section of their reply the German 
Government stated that they were of the opinion that the 
entrance of Germany into the League of Nations (as stated in 
Article 1 of the French Note of June 16th) would not be a 
necessary condition for the realisation of the fundamental 
ideas of the German Memorandum, but in view of the im- 
portance that the German Government attached to the solution 
of the security question, they would not raise any objection 
to the knitting up of the two problems. 

The German Government stated that the Note of the 
Council of the League of Nations of March 13, 1923, had not 
removed objections that had been expressed by Germany 
against the acceptance of the obligations under Article 16 
of the Covenant. 

Germany, as a member of the League of Nations, would 
not be considered as enjoym^ equal rights until her disarma- 
ment was followed by the general disarmament provided for 

' * British^ White Baper (2), pp. 7 and 8, aeciaon ii ; French Bine Book 
(Zlh p. 4, section ii. 
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by the Covenant of the League of Nations, and the preamble 
to Part V of the Treaty of Versailles. Therefore, if the im- 
mediate entrance of Germany into the League of Nations was 
to be rendered possible, a solution had to be found to tide 
over the time until the general disarmament had become a 
reality. 

The German Government hoped that, despite the doubts 
and apprehensions indicated, they were yet justified in hoping 
that further discussion would lead to a positive result. 

The general efiect produced in London and Paris by the 
German Note was varied, and in France particularly it was 
felt that the net result would be to belie the pious hope 
for an acceleration of the discussions that had been expressed 
in the final paragraph of the Note. In France the Note was 
considered to be the first sign of a peace offensive on a grand 
scale with the revision of the Treaty of Versailles as its ultimate 
objection. M. Briand hastened to indite a Memorandum of 
French views on it, of which M. de Fleuriau, the French 
Ambassador in London, gave a copy to Mr. Austen Chamber- 
lain on July 23rd. In England the speeches of the Prime 
Minister and Mr. Austen Chamberlain showed that the reply 
was viewed more favourably, but it was obvious that the 
provocative tone of the German Note could only impede the 
negotiations. In this somewhat discouraging atmosphere the 
keen moral support of President Coolidge for the Pact was 
a factor of some importance. 
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The Beiakd Visit and Febnch Note of Attgust 26th. 

On August lOthj three weeks after the receipt of the 
German reply, M. Briand came to England bringing with him 
two drafts of the Pact itself — one prepared by the Quai d’Orsay 
and the other the work of M. Fromageot — and also the text 
of the proposed French reply to the German Note. At the 
British Foreign Office a third draft had been made by Sir 
Cecil Hurst. 

The conversations which M. Briand held at the Foreign 
Office with Mr. Chamberlain hin g ed on the difference between 
the French and British interpretation of the word “im- 
mediate,” which had appeared in Section IV of the French 
Note of June 16th.^ The German Government, in their 
reply, had pomted out that this section could mean that 
the Allies might reserve to their unilateral decision the right 
to decide as to whether or not Germany was the aggressor 
in any given dispute. The Briand-Chamberlain conversations 
made it clear that the British Government reserved to itself 
the right to decide whether a flagrant aggression had been 
made by either France or Germany, and in doubtful oases to 
refer to the League for a decision. The British Government’s 
limitation of its commitment under the pact was accepted 
by M. Briand, and official opinions on the whole subject 
were for the main part brought into accord. 

M. Briand returned to Paris on August 13th, and on the 
following day the French Government circulated the Anglo- 
French draft to Brussels, Rome, Prague, and Warsaw, and 
in each case it was received with approval. , 

The reply of the French Government to the German Note 
of July 20th was issued on August 24th and published by 

* From JJawea to Locarno, by George Glasgow, p. 94, Ernest Berm, Ltd., 
London^ 1925. 
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The Times on the 27th.^ The French Government expressed 
their satisfaction that the German Government, after a careful 
study of the French Note of June 16th, believed that an agree- 
ment would be possible. 

The French Government stated that they realised that 
the German Government did not seek to subordinate the 
conclusion of a Pact of Security to a modification of the pro- 
visions of the Treaty of Versailles, but it noted, however, 
that the German Government twice drew attention to the 
eventual possibility of concluding agreements under which 
existing treaties might be adopted to changed circumstances. 
The German Government had further invoked certain pro- 
visions of the Covenant, and had also suggested the hj^othesis 
of a modification of the conditions of the Rhineland Occupation. 

The French Government stated that it was aware of the 
treaty to which the German Note made reference, and that 
further, in their respect for international undertakings, they 
had no intention of evading any of the provisions of the 
Covenant. 

In agreement with their Allies the French Government 
considered that the Treaty of Peace and the rights which 
Grermany, as well as the Allies, possessed thereunder, must 
not be impaired ; nor would the guarantees of its execution 
and the provisions which governed the application of those 
guarantees (and in certain cases contemplated their alleviation) 
be modified by the proposed agreements, any more than the 
treaty itsehE could be modified. 

The French reply in its second section stated that the 
Allies were convinced that membership of the League of 
Nations would provide Germany, once she had entered the 
League, with the most efficacious method of presenting her 
requirements, as other States had found in regard to their 
interests. The French Government expressed its regret on 
reading the reservations in the German Note in regard .to the 
League of Nations, but they felt themselves not qualified to 
speak in the name of the League of Nations. 

^ French Blue Book (II), No. 2, pp. 6-8. 
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The Allied Govenroaents adhered to their statements that 
the entry of Germany into the League of Nations under the 
same conditions as were prescribed for everybody remained, 
in their opinion, the basis of any understanding of security. 
It was precisely the absence of any such security which had 
hitherto blocked the initiation of a process of general disarma- 
ment, which was provided for in the Covenant, and to which 
the German Note alluded. 

The French reply was supplemented by two declarations 
on the part of M. de Margerie, the French Ambassador in 
Berlin, and these were confirmed by identical declarations by 
the British Ambassador in Berlin, ILord D’Abemon, and the 
Belgian Minister. The first of these was to the effect that 
France and her Allies considered that it would be a practical 
advantage for the legal advisers of the four Ministers for 
Foreign Affairs in Germany, Belgium, France, and Great 
Britain to meet as soon as possible in order to allow repre- 
sentatives of Germany to become acquainted with the views 
of the Allies on the juridical and technical sides of the problem 
involved. The second declaration added that, once the 
preliminary study had been finished, these Ministers could 
arrange a meeting, which, in accordance with the desire of 
the Allied Powers, would accelerate a definitive solution. 

On August 29th the British Foreign Office issued an official 
translation of the German reply to the French Note of August 
24th.^ In its reply the German Government agreed with the 
French that a further exchange of Notes was hardly calculated 
to assist the end in view, and therefore accepted the invitation 
verbally addressed to it by the French Ambassador in Berlin 
to send German experts to a Conference to be held in London. 

1 Times, August 29, 1925 ; French Blue Book (11), No. 3, p. 9« 
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Jurists’ Coitference, August 31-Sbptember 4, 1925. 

The Jurists’ Conference began on August 31st. The British, 
French, Belgian, and German Foreign Ministers were repre- 
sented by Sir Cecil Hurst, M. de Fromageot, M. Rolin, and 
Dr. Gaus. Italy also testified to her interest in the question 
of the pact by sending M. Pilotti. The discussions were 
not made public. The conclusions that might be reached 
by the Jurists were not in the least degree binding on their 
Governments, and it was essential that every assistance 
should be given to the various representatives for a frank 
exchange of views unhampered by any arriere pensee which 
in some form or other must always limit the freedom of action 
of a politician. 

The report agreed upon by this Conference was completed 
on September 4th and forwarded to the Governments repre- 
sented. It was reported that the subjects discussed by the 
Jurists were : (1) The draft of the Security Pact prepared 
during the visit of M. Briand to London ; and (2) the wording 
of the proposed treaties of arbitration between France and 
Germany, and Belgium and Germany. The discussion of the 
question of the arbitration treaties relating to Germany’s 
eastern frontier was left for a future date. On the Security 
Pact and the Western Arbitration treaties it appeared that the 
views of the experts on the main points had been brought 
into harmony. 
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Geneeal Eeaotion in Etjeope. 

Aetbe the Jurists’ Conference a period ensued in the Security 
Pact negotiations in which, though the rapid passage of 
Notes between Germany and the Allied Governments ceased, 
“ security ” became the catchword of the European Press 
and the peg upon which to hang much inspired journalism. 
The Sixth Assembly of the League opened on September 7th. 
It soon became apparent that, though the actual security 
negotiations lay outside the competence of the League, it 
was the Pact that dominated the minds of the European 
delegates, and became definitely incorporated in the discus- 
sions of the Assembly as part of the rhetorical solemnities 
accompanying the process of laying the Protocol on the shelf. 
Additional excitement was given to the proceedings by the 
presence of Mr. Baldwin at Aix-les-Bains “ on holiday,” and by 
M. Painlev4, M. Briand, and Mr. Austen Chamberlain motoring 
from Geneva on September 8th to confer with him regarding 
the proposed Conference of Allied Ministers. 

On September 10th Mr. Chamberlain defined the attitude 
of the British Government, and dispersed any vague hopes 
that may have survived in the hearts of the supporters of 
the Protocol after his statement at the Council in the previous 
March.^ He stated that his Government desired to see that 
the region which was most associated with war should secure 
in 'the first place a mutual agreement to guarantee peace, 
and in this justification of the Bhineland Pact Mr. Chamberlain 
continued that it was the object of his Government to supple- 
ment the Covenant of the League by special arrangements 
on the basis of the Covenant. On the following day M. Paul 
Bonoour stampeded the Assembly by an eloquent defence of 
the Protocol. After summarising the principal features of 
^ See aboTe, p. 110^ 
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the Protocol, he proceeded to link together Pact and Protocol, 
desiring that the former should carry the principles of the 
Protocol into effect, though limited in time and space. An 
important resolution, moved by the Spanish delegate, Se&or 
Quifiones de Le6n, on September 13tb, indicated the angle 
from which the supporters of the Protocol viewed the Pact. 
The resolution stated that the Assembly was in sympathy 
with the endeavour that was being made by certain nations 
to conclude treaties of mutual security conceived in the spirit 
of the Covenant of the League, and in harmony with the 
principles of the Protocol. The Assembly placed on record 
that such agreements should not necessarily be limited to a 
restricted region, but might apply to the whole world. 

In this manner the League substituted for its most ambi- 
tious project the theory that a series of regional pacts would 
have to be concluded before the Protocol as a whole could 
be realised; in other words, that the machinery of world- 
wide arbitration could only be set up by a piecemeal 
process. 

M. Biiand returned to Paris on September 13th, and Mr. 
Chamberlain arrived back in London on the same day, and the 
centre of interest was transferred from Geneva to Germany. 

Here the negotiations had created the liveliest interest, 
for the proposed Conference of Foreign Ministers marked a 
turning-point in Germany’s post-war relations with outside 
countries. From the beginning the Nationalist Party had 
made opposition to Herr Stresemann’s foreign poKcy a broad 
plank in their platform, and in every rumoured move on the 
part of France, Italy, Poland, and Czechoslovakia they saw 
attempts to hoodwink Germany. The report that the scope 
of the Conference was to be enlarged to include representatives 
of Poland and Czechoslovakia was severely criticised from all 
quarters. The Nationalist organ, the Krmz Zeitung, observed 
in a leading article in its issue of September 11th that the 
Rhineland Pact was in itself an almost insoluble problem, 
already sufficiently complicated by the demand that Germany 
should enter the League, and that the reopening of the whole 
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Eastern question by the proposed enlargement of the Con- 
ference burdened the problem of security to an almost un- 
bearable degree. 

Poland and Czechoslovakia were already bound to Prance 
by definite defensive alliances which, in one case specifically, 
and in the other by implication, involved armed support in 
the event of unprovoked aggression. These obligations made 
it necessary for Prance to consider under what circumstances 
and at whose discretion Prance would be free to cross the 
neutral zone between herself and Germany which the Rhine- 
land agreement would create. It was this inter-relation of the 
proposed new Pact with the old treaties that made it neces- 
sary to consider inviting representatives of Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia to attend the Conference of Poreign Ministers. 

The invitation of the Allies to Germany to take part in 
a discussion of Ministers for the purpose of agreeing upon a 
Pact of Security was verbally delivered to Herr Stresemann 
by M. de Margerie, the Prench Ambassador, at the Wilhelm- 
strasse on September 16th.^ A Memorandum was presented 
at the same time proposing some time between the end of 
September and the beginning of October as a period for the 
meeting. 

In the weeks following the presentation of the Allies’ 
invitation the opposition of the Nationalist Party to Germany’s 
participation in the proposed conference increased. Behind 
the violent attacks, such as that made in September by Herr 
Hertz, one of the leading figures of the German Nationalist 
Party, the guiding principle seemed to be that the Party 
wished at all costs to avoid any assumption of responsibility. 
It had, however, become obvious that Germany could not 
at this stage withdraw from the Pact negotiations, and when 
the Nationalist Party recognised that such was the case, its 
leaders embarked on a vigorous campaign to induce the Govern- 
ment to make as many reservations as possible in their reply. 
It was reported at an early stage that the Official Nationalist 
Party had found a formula with regard to Alsace-Lorraine, to 
^ Fiendi Blue Book (H), Nos. 4-6, pp. 10-12. 
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the effect that there could be no q^uestion of renunciation of 
German land because there was always the possibility of a 
settlement on the principle of self-determination. On the 
failure of these early claims the Party demanded, among 
other things, as necessary reservations, the evacuation of 
Cologne, refusal to comply with the demands of the Disarma- 
ment Note of March 1926, and the rejection of the aviation 
restrictions drawn up by the Conference of Ambassadors. The 
nature of the demands altered from day to day, but during 
the week in which the Cabinet were deliberating on their 
reply, the Government was subjected to a great deal of pressure 
from both the National Party and the Centre Party to take 
advantage of the occasion to repeat Germany’s denial of 
her responsibility for the war, as stated in Article 231 of the 
Peace Treaty. The official attitude was indicated in the 
Tagliche Rundschau (the organ of Herr Stresemann’s Party), 
on September 27th, in an article stating that it was due to a 
comedy of errors that the subject was not raised at the London 
Conference on the Dawes Scheme, and that it would only be 
an act of loyalty on the part of the existing Government if it 
were to declare that assumption of new international obligations 
must involve no voluntary admission of a moral delinquency 
on the part of Germany. 

The result of these various manoeuvres was that when 
the German Note, dated September 26th, was delivered to 
Mr. Chamberlain, M. Briand, and Signor Mussolini the Grerman 
Ambassadors in London and Paris received instructions to 
make a point of obtaining a preliminary undArtn-Tring -with 
regard to the evacuation of Cologne and the question of 
Germany’s responsibility for the war. The translation of the 
German Note, issued by the Foreign Office, was published in 
The Times of September 30th. The German Government 
accepted the invitation of the Allies to a meeting of the 
members of the Governments concerned, and suggested Octo- 
ber 6th as a date. The Note contamed no reservations. 
Verbal declarations were, however, made by the Ambassadors 
in connection with the subjects which had been debated so 
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intensely in Germany, and drew extremely sharp replies from 
the Governments addressed and aroused considerable comment 
in the European Press. 

The answer of Mr. Austen Chamberlain to the German 
Ambassador was published in The Times of September 30th 
as follows : — 

His Majesty’s Government have received with pleasure the accept- 
ance by the Government of the Reich of the proposal for a conference 
on October 5th at Locarno. His Majesty’s Government note with 
satisfaction that the acceptance is given without reserve. 

In reply to the declaration which Your Excellency made to me 
at the same time, I have the honour to take note of the assurance of 
Your Excellency that the questions therein raised do not constitute 
conditions preliminary to a meeting of Foreign Ministers. 

These questions have, in fact, no relation to the negotiations for a 
Security Pact and have formed no part of the preliminary exchange of 
views. 

As regards that part of the declaration which deals with Germany’s 
entrance into the League of Nations, His Majesty’s Government note 
with satisfaction that the German Government raise no objection to 
this essential condition of any mutual pact. The question of Germany’s 
responsibility for the war is not raised by the proposed pact, and His 
Majesty’s Government are at a loss to know why the German Govern- 
ment have thought proper to raise it at this moment. His Majesty’s 
Government are obliged to observe that the negotiations of a Security 
Pact cannot modify the Treaty of Versailles or alter their judgment 
of the pact. 

As regards the evacuation of the Cologne Zone, I have the honour 
to repeat that the date of that evacuation depends solely on the fuldl- 
ihent of Germany’s disarmament obligations, and that His Majesty’s 
Government will welcome the performance of this obligation as per- 
mitting the Allies at once to evacuate the Northern Zone. 

The Temps of September 30th, commeuting on the reply 
of the Allies, trusted that the incident would demonstrate to 
Germany that the Allies were united in their determination 
not to allow the treaty to be tampered with. It also stated 
that, after a meeting of the German Cabinet, Herr von Hoesch 
had assured M. Briand that the German Government had 
agreed that points raised in the verbal declarations should be 
excluded from the Locarno Agenda. In Germany itself the 
rebufE which had been administered was generally laid to 
the charge of the Nationalists, who were roundly abused in 
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certain sections of the Press, such as the BeTliner Tctgeblait, 
for their lack of a sense of responsibility, and political inca- 
pacity ; the Nationalist Press, however, for somewhat obscure 
reasons, maintained that the placing on record of the German 
denial of war guilt was in itself a German victory. 

In canalising the flood of opposition to the Pact on to 
the questions of war responsibility and the evacuation of 
Cologne, the problem of the participation of Poland and 
Czechoslovakia in the Conference was comparatively neglected 
in the German Press. A somewhat unexpected turn was given 
to this particular point when it was announced that the Czecho- 
slovak Minister m Berlin, M. Krofte, had informed Herr Strese- 
mann on September 20th that, having regard to the Notes 
exchanged between Germany and the Allies, the Czechoslovak 
Government were prepared to enter into negotiation for the 
conclusion of a German-Czechoslovak Arbitration Treaty. 
The action of the Czechoslovak Minister was not done in 
co-operation with the Polish Legation — ^a fact which demon- 
strated the incorrectness of bracketing the two countries 
together as if their interests were identical. 

In the conclusion of this sketch of the events immediately 
prior to the Conference at Locarno, it remains to trace the 
rather sinister movements of a Power not directly concerned 
in the Security negotiations. At a very early stage the 
diplomatists of Soviet Russia manifested their dislike of the 
new policy and made plain their determination to upset the 
Security apple-cart. The Izvestia, on September 14th, stated 
that the Security Pact would force France to lessen her support 
of Poland, and Poland was advised to turn her eyes from the 
West and join up with the U.S.S.R, This indication of Soviet 
policy was confirmed when it became known that Count 
Skrzynski, the Polish Foreign Minister, had decided to go 
directly to Warsaw (instead of proceeding to Paris) to meet 
M. Chicherin, the Commissar for Foreign Affairs. On the 
Polish side the Security negotiations had been viewed with 
suspicion, and Soviet overtures were not altogether unwelcome, 
when the Polish Press, oblivious of the Polish annexation 
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five years previously of many thousands of miles of Russian 
territory, light-heartedly proclaimed that there were no real 
difficulties outstanding vidth Russia, and at this period the 
general temper of the country appeared to be one of reaction 
against the Rhineland Pact and distrust for the schemes of 
arbitration treaties for the Eastern frontiers. After a postpone- 
ment due to illness, M. Chicherin went to Warsaw at the end of 
September, and during his visit held numerous conversations 
with Count Skrzynski, and wishes were expressed at a dinner 
given in his honour that a spirit of reason would overrule the 
historic lack of harmony between Poland and Russia. Count 
Skrzynski later informed the French Government of the exact 
situation in regard to Chicherin’s visit to Warsaw. The 
initiative had come from Moscow and no choice was left to 
the Polish Government, as the news of Chicherin’s proposed 
visit was accompanied by a definite proposal to conclude a 
commercial treaty and to liquidate the outstanding questions 
connected with the Treaty of Riga of 1921. Count Skrzynski 
explained that he had given Chicherin no groimd for supposing 
that the Polish Government would be ready to change the 
orientation of its policy. 

From Warsaw M. Chicherin went on to Berlin, where the 
Nationalist Party welcomed the possibility of throwing grit 
into 'Uie machinery of the Locarno Conference in advance, 
and declared that nothing must be allowed to happen at 
Locarno that might endanger Germany’s relations with Soviet 
Russia. On the eve of the departure of the German delegation 
for Locarno it was announced that the Cabinet had approved 
"in principle” of the draft Trade Treaty with the Soviet. 
On October 4th Herr Stresemann, at Locarno, in a statement 
to the Press, declared that the visit of Chicherin to BerHn 
had afforded an opportunity for the settlement of the out- 
standing political and economic relations between the two 
countries. Herr Stresemann regretted that the policy of 
Germiany had been represented as a choice between the East 
a>nd the West. 
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Locabno and After, October 6th-December 1st. 

At the time when the idea of the Security Pact began to 
crystallise it was uncertain whether Italy would be a party 
to the negotiations. Eeports appeared in the British Press 
that Signor Mussolini would be likely to ask for an extension 
of Britain’s guarantee to that portion of the Italian frontier 
which borders on Austria, and to consider the Piave as much 
a Western frontier as the Rhine.^ Signor Mussolini, in his 
speech to the Senate on May 20, 1925, firmly stated the 
necessity of a Brenner Security Pact as a corollary to Italy’s 
adhesion to a Western pact, but Italy ultimately sent her 
delegate to Locarno without any such agreement having been 
reached. In a review of the situation, Signor Mussolini, a 
year after his first statement,^ explained that the frontier of 
the Brenner was not guaranteed because the Italian Govern- 
ment realised that the pact was already sufiioiently complicated. 
He added, somewhat naively, that to have asked ^rmany 
for such a guarantee would have involved an implicit admission 
that Germany could at a given time come down to the Brenner 
and become a neighbour. 

The Conference at Locarno was formally opened on October 
4, 1925. The following were the chief representatives of their 
respective eoxintries : — 

England^ 

3Sfr. Austen Chamberlain • Sir Cecil Hurst ; Mr . Miles Liampson ; 
Mr. Stemdale Bennett ; Mr. Walford Selby (Private Secretary to Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain). 


Dr. Luther (Chancellor ) ; Herr Stresemann (Forei^ Minister) ; 
Herr von Schubert (the Permanent Secretary of the Foreign 0£Qce) ; 

» Mormng Fosf, September 14, 1926. 

* Eur<^ean Economic and PoHiical Survey, vol. i, No. 19, June 15, 1926. 
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Dr. Kempner (Permanent Secretary to the Chancellor’s Department) ; 
Dr. Gaus (Legal Adviser) ; Herr Kondner (also of the Chancellor’s 
Department) ; Dr. Kiep (Head of the Press Department of the Foreign 
Office). In addition the German delegation consisted of several expe:^ 
(such as Herr von Biilow, an expert on questions relating to the League 
of Nations) and, together with secretaries and typists, numbered about 
twenty-five. 

France, 

M. Briand (Minister of Foreign Affairs) ; M. Philippe Berthelot 
(Secretary-General to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs) ; M. Fromageot 
(Legal Adviser); M. Leger (M. Briand’s Private Secretary). 

Belgium, 

M. Emile Vandervelde (Minister of Foreign Affairs) ; M. Henri 
Kolin (Chef de Cabinet) ; Baron von Zuylen, Comte du Chatel (Direc- 
tors of the Western Europe Section of the Ministery of Foreign Affairs) ; 
M. Demel (Chief of the Juridical Section of the Ministry). 

Italy. 

Signor Scialoja (Italian Hepresentative on the Council of the League 
of Nations) ; Signor Dino Grandi (Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs) ; 
Signor Ohiarmonte Bordonaro, Signor Medici del Vascello (Ministers 
Plenipotentiary ) ; Signor Pilotti (Legal Adviser) ; Signor Buti (of the 
Italian Diplomatic Service). 

The Czechoslovak Foreign Minister, Dr. Bends, and the 
Polish Foreign Minister, Count Skrzynski, did not arrive at 
Locarno until four days after the Conference had opened. 

Perhaps the most significant indication of the atmosphere 
which it was hoped would prevail at Locarno was made in a 
speech delivered by M. Painleve at Nimes on October 3rd,^ 
wherein Franco-German reconciliation was described as the 
corner-stone of European civilisation, M. Painleve also made 
an interesting comment on the position of Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia. ‘‘ Precisely because the Rhine has an essential role 
in European peace we do not wish the young nations liberated 
by the war to feel themselves injured by the special precautions 
which the Rhineland exacts for the tranquillity of our old 
Continent.” 

At the outset of the conference it seemed all too likely 
that any possible harmony of opinion would be disrupted on 
^ Man^ohuter Chiardian, October 5, 1925. 
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accomit of the problems connected with Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia. For Prance the crux lay in finding in what measure 
her existing liabilities towards these two countries could be 
liquidated in the new arrangements, and in insisting on a 
simultaneous conclusion between Germany and her Eastern 
neighbours of arbitration pacts, together with the Western 
pact. In Germany, on the other hand, it was maintained 
that the Western and Eastern problems could not be compared, 
since in the first place the Western frontier was covered by a 
demilitarised zone which would make a case of deliberate 
aggression far more clear ; secondly, both Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia had large German minorities, for whose welfare 
Germany felt a certain amount of moral responsibility. 

The absence from Locarno of both Dr. Bends and Count 
Skrzynski during the preliminary stages of the Conference 
tended, from this particular point of view, to ease matters. 
It had previously been agreed that Mr. Chamberlain should 
take the initiative in opening the proceedings, and it was 
further decided to issue only short communiques on the dis- 
cussions at the several meetings. The cryptic nature of 
these communications, and certain leakages of information 
produced, in the place of solid information, a series of wild 
rumours. One of the worst scares was the appearance in 
several newspapers in Rome of a version of the draft pact— with 
anti-German twists which called forth a volume of abuse and 
anger in the German Nationalist Press. 

Meanwhile, the work at Locarno, apart from the fomdal 
meetings, was carried on by a series of mformal conversa- 
tions between the representatives of the different countries. 
For instance, on October 7th there was a meeting between 
M. Briand and Dr. Luther at Ascona, on Lake Maggiore, at 
which it seemed to the correspondent of the Temps each of 
the parties must have discovered how far they could go without 
compromising the interests which they considered vital. On 
October 10th it was announced that an examination of the 
articles had resulted in the adoption of a definite text on the 
majmify of points. To this was added a statement that 
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Italy had joined the nvimber of contracting parties in the 
preamble. 

This concluded the formal business of the first week. The 
most important feature of the proceedings of the early part 
of the following week was the commencement of the negotia- 
tions between Germany and Poland and Czechoslovakia for 
the arbitration treaties designed to establish security on the 
Eastern frontiers. Once these had begun, the work at Locamo 
went swiftly ahead, and on October 14th The Timea announced 
that the negotiations for a Pact of Security had been com- 
pleted, and it only remained to give the finishing touches to 
the formulae reached by the .Allies with Germany regSirding her 
entrance into the League, and to the method of guarantee of 
arbitration treaties with the States on her eastern and southern 
borders. The Locamo Conference came to an end on October 
16th, with the initialling of the Treaty of Mutual Guarantee 
by Germany, Belgium, France, Great Britain, and Italy (Signor 
Mussolini arrived at Locamo on the 16th), and of the Arbitra- 
tion Conventions between Germany and Belgium, Germany and 
France, Germany and Poland, Germany and Czechoslovakia. 

The written agreements of Locamo were " nine ” : ^ the 
preamble, seven treaties, and a letter. The preamble, techni- 
cally called “The Final Protocol,”® was signed by all the 
countries represented : Germany, Belgium, France, Great 
Britain, Italy, Poland, and Czechoslovakia. In it the signa- 
tories declare their intention to “ seek by common agreement 
means for preserving their respective nations from the scourge 
of war, and for providing for the peaceful settlement of disputes 
of every nature which might eventually arise between them.” 
It is further stated that a proposal had been made and agreed 
upon to the effect that in reply to certain requests for explana- 
tions concerning Article 16 of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations, presented by the representatives of Germany in a 

1 British White Paper, MisceUaaeoTiB, Xo. 11, 192S, Omd. 2525, Pinal 
Protocol of the Locamo Oonferenee 1926 (and Annexes), togeffier viiPt Treatiee 
belteeen Prance and Poland, and Prance and Oeeehoelot>aHa,Looamo,Oetober 16, 
1926. 

, • British White Paper, pp. 4-7. 
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letter (of which the draft was attached Annex P),^ should be 
addressed to them at the same time as the formality of signing 
the instruments. 

This collective Note to Germany stated that the signatcaies 
of Locarno by whom it was signed were not in a position to speak 
in the name of the League, but they felt justified in giving 
their interpretation of Article 16. “In accordance with that 
interpretation the obligation resulting from the said article 
on the members of the League must be understood to mean 
that each State Member of the League is bound to co-operate 
loyally and actively in support of the Covenant, and in resist- 
ance to any act of aggression to an extent which is compatible 
with its military situation and takes its geographical position 
into account.” 

The preamble itself concluded with a pledge that the 
countnes concerned would give their sincere co-operation to 
the work relating to disarmament already undertaken by the 
League of Nations. 

The seven treaties, which were isitialled only, may be 
divided into fotur classes : — 

1. The Treaty of Mutual Guarantee between Germany, Belgium, 

France, Great Britain, and Italy.* 

2. Arbitration Conventions, ancillary to the Treaty of Mutual 

Guarantee, between Germany on the one side and Belgium * 
and France * respectively on the other. 

3. Arbitration Treaties not connected with the Treaty of Mutual 

Guarantee between Germany on the one side and Poland * 
and Czechoslovakia * on the other. 

4. The two treaties of guarantee between France on the one side 

and Poland* and Czechoslovakia on the other.® 


1. The Treaty of Mvtval Chiarantee. 

This document consists of ten articles. In the first place, 
filermany, Belgium, Prance, Great Britain, and Italy, as a 

* British White Paper, Annex F, pp. 54-57. 

• Brirish White Paper, Cmd. 2525. Annex A, pp. 7-13. 

* Ibid., Annex B, pp. 14-23. * Ibid., Annex C, pp. 24-33. 

» Bad., Annex D, pp. 34-45. « Ibid., Annex E, pp. 45-56. 

• Ibid., pp. 56-59. » Ibid., pp. 69-61. 
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group and individually, guarantee the present German frontiers 
of Belgium and Prance, and the demilitarisation of German 
territory west of a line drawn fifty kilometres east of the 
Rhine. Germany and Belgium, and also Germany and Prance, 
mutually undertake that they will in no case attack or 
invade each other or resort to war against each other (Art. 2). 
This undertaking does not apply in the following situations : — 

(1) Exercise of the right of resistance to a violation of the under- 

taking specified above. 

(2) Flagrant breach of the provisions demilitarising the Rhineland. 

(3) Action in pursuance of Article 16 of the League of Nations 

Covenant. 

(4) Action resulting from a decision of the Assembly or Council 

of the League. 

(5) Action in pursuance of Article 15, paragraph 7, of the Covenant of 

* the League of Nations — action directed against an attacking 

State, if such an action is taken for the maintenance of peace 

following a unanimous report on an enquiry by the League 

Council, 

In view of the above undertaking Germany and Belgium 
and (3ermany and Prance undertake to settle by peaceful 
means “ aU questions of every kind which may arise between 
them, and which it may not be possible to settle by the normal 
methods of diplomacy. Questions with regard to which the 
parties are in conflict as to their respective rights are to be 
submitted to juridical decision. All other questions are to 
be submitted to a conciliation commission. If the proposals 
of this commission are not accepted by the two parties, the 
question is to be settled by the Council of the League.^ 

If Germany, Prance, Belgium, Great Britain, or Italy 
should allege a violation of Article 2, the allegation shall 
be considered at once by the Council of the League. If 
the Council is satisfied that such violation or breach has 
been committed, those States agree, each for itself, to come 
to the assistance of the injured State. If there should occur 
a flagrant breach of the peace, or of the demilitarisation 
provisions, each State undertakes to come to the aid of 

^ Axfiole 3, Treaty of Mutual Guarantee, British "White Paper, Cmd. 262. 

K 
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the injured State on satisfying itself that an unprovoked 
aggression has taken place, and that immediate action is called 
for by reason of military movements. But in this case the 
Council of the League will still issue its findings and the contract- 
ing parties, other than those engaged in hostilities, undertake 
to act in accordance with them. Article 5 provides a guarantee 
by the contracting parties (which include Great Britain and 
Italy) that, in the case of Prance or Belgium or Germany 
refusing to submit a dispute to peaceful settlement, or to 
comply with an arbitral or judicial decision (this refusal being 
accompanied by hostilities or a breach of the demilitarisation 
provisions), the procedure outlined above will be applied. If 
the refusal is not accompanied by the overt act or acts, 
Gfermany, Belgium, or Prance shall bring the matter before 
the Council, and Great Britain, Italy, Gtermany, Belgium, 
and Prance shall comply with its proposals as to what 
steps shall be taken.^ 

2 & 3. TAc ArbiiTation Conventions and Treaties.^ 

The general scheme of pacific settlement is defined by 
Article 3 of the Treaty of Mutual Guarantee. The detailed 
arrangements are given in the two arbitration conventions. 
These conventions, between Germany and Belgium, and Ger- 
many and Prance, are identical with the arbitration treaties 
between Germany and Poland, and Germany and Czecho- 
slovakia with the exception of the Preamble and of Article 21 
of the latter, which is identical with Article 7 of the Treaty 
of Mutual Guarantee. 

By the network of these documents Germany on the one side and 
Belgium, Czechoslovakia, France, and Poland, severally, on the other* 
engage to settle “ all disputes of every kind • . • which it may not 
be possible to settle amicably by the normal methods of diplomacy ** 


* See World Peace Foundation Pamphlets, vol. ix, Ko. 1. 

The Arbitratioii. Conventiozis will be dealt with in detail in the next 
publication of the information Series, to be entitled Inf<ffnuaion on Inter* 
noOioml ArbUraiion, by Maurice Fanshawe and J. W. Wheeler-Bennett 
(t o be published in 1927). 
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by peaceful means. Provisions in conventions in force shall be applied 
to disputes arising thereunder in the first instance. 

in any case the jurisdiction resorted to, including the Council of the 
League, shall lay down provisional meastires to be adopted, particularly 
if the dispute “ arises out of acts already committed or on the point 
of commission.” The contracting Governments undertake “ to accept 
such measures, to abstain from all measures likely to have a repercussion 
prejudicial ” to the plans of the commission or the Council of the 
League, and “ in general to abstain from any sort of action whatsoever 
which may aggravate or extend the dispute ” (Art. 19). All contracting 
parties to the scheme agree to apply it “ even when other Powers are 
also interested in the dispute ” (Art. 20). 

When the “ parties are in conflict as to their respective rights,” the 
dispute ” shall be submitted to an arbitral tribunal or to the Permanent 
Court of International Justice.” Such disputes particularly include 
those ‘^as to the interpretation of a treaty, as to any question of 
international law, as to the existence of any fact which if established 
would constitute a breach of any international obligation, or as to the 
extent and nature of the reparation to be made for any such breach.” 
A test of an international dispute is aflorded by providing (Art. 3) 
that only a dispute upon which a final judgment has been pronounced 
by the competent national judicial authority falls within the scope 
of the scheme. 

Before seeking an award or decision, however, the parties are at 
liberty to agree to submit their dispute to the Permanent Conciliation 
Oommission, which they set up for less formal procedure, and whose 
report is due within six months. If the commission fails to produce 
agreement between the parties and thxis to eliminate the dispute, 
it (Art. 16) ** shall be submitted ” either to the Permanent Court of 
International Justice or to an arbitral tribunal. The Statute controls 
procedure before the Court. Arbitration may employ arbiters from the 
panel of the Permanent Court of Arbitration under The Hague 1907 
Convention or others ; in either case, the procedure of that Convention 
will control, unless modified by agreement. In formal, judiciid or 
curbitral ptactice the question at issue is defined by the parties. They 
might fail to find a satisfactory basis for this “ special agreement.” 
If they cannot agree on its terms, one or other of the parties may bring 
the dispute itself, in its -undefined state, “ before the Permanent Court 
of International Justice by means of an application.” 

While questions involving “ conflict as to their respective rights ” 
must eventually come to an award or decision if conciliation at the 
outset does not solve them, Part II does not definitely leave all other dis- 
putes to conciliation. Article 17 assigns to the Permanent Conciliation 
Commission all questions . . • the settlement of which cannot be 
attained by means of a judicial decision as provided in Article I ” and 
not provided for in other conventions in force. The duty of the Com- 
mission is “ to propose to the parties an SM^eptable solution fund in any 
cm to present a report.” 
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In case the Conciliation Commission does not bring about, or is 
imable to propose, a solution acceptable to the parties and the dispute 
is thus brought to an end, this report is submitted to each of the parties, 
which are to attempt to reach an agreement on the basis of its facts 
and considerations* If such agreement is not reached within one month 
after the Commission has finished its work, the question shall be brought 
by either party before the Council of the League under the procedure of 
Article 15 of the Covenant (Art. 18). 

The Permanent Conciliation Commission is composed of five members, 
a national of each contracting party and three nationals of third States 
appointed by agreement between the contracting Governments. The 
Commission is permanent, commissioners holding office for three years. 
In case the parties are unable to appoint, the President of the Swiss 
Confederation may fiU vacant positions. The parties by agreement, 
or either of them alone, may bring a question before the Commission by 
a request inviting the Commission to seek a settlement and containing 
a summary account of the subject-matter. If the dispute should 
be a technical one, the parties may replace the national commissioners 
by persons possessing special competence in the matter. 

The task of the Commission shall be to elucidate questions in 
dispute.** It may inform the parties of terms in its opinion suitable 
for settlement, prescribing a period within which the parties are to 
accept or reject them. The Commission makes a report of its labours, 
whether or not it had brought the parties into agreement. Six months 
is the normal period for the Commission to consider a particular dispute. 
The procedure of The Hague 1907 Convention relative to commissions 
of enquiry is normally to be applied.^ 


4. The Chtarantee Treaties between France and Poland^ and 
France and Czechoslovakia. 

The two agreemoiits betweoB Erance on th© one sido, and 
Czechoslovakia and Poland on the other, are not described as 
“mutually interdependent” on the other instruments ini- 
tialled at Locarno, thus recognising that they are solely 
bi-lateral in character. In the event of Poland or France or 
Czechoslovakia suffering from a failure to observe the xmder- 
takings arrived at between them and Germany, Eranoe and 
reciprocally Poland (and Czechoslovakia), acting in application 
of Article 16 of the Covenant of the League of Nations, 
undertake to lend each other immediate aid aiid assistance, 

* World Peace Foundation Pamphlets, vol. ix, No. 1. 
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if such failure is accompauied by an unprovoked recourse 
to arms. 

Between the initialling and the signing of the treaty in 
December there was the Locarno debate in the House of 
Commons on November 18th, when there was a large Govern- 
ment majority for signature and ratification. Some slight 
opposition was manifested in the Liberal Party, which 
regretted the non-consultation of the Dominions, and by the 
Labour Party, who detected in the treaty a tendency towards 
isolating Russia. In Germany, Nationalist opposition con- 
tinued unabated, and Grand-Admiral von Tirpitz formulated 
ten reasons for voting against the Pact. On November 21st 
the Reichsrat adopted the Bill authorising the signing of the 
Locarno Treaties and the entry of Germany into the League 
by forty-six to four votes.^ The debate on foreign policy in 
the Reichstag commenced on November 23rd, and Dr. Luther 
announced that the German Cabinet would resign after the 
signature of the Locarno Pact. During the debate the Socialist 
Herr Wills approved the Pact on behalf of his party. 

Uliimately the Locarno Treaties were signed at the British 
Foreign Office on December 1st. Apart from the complicated 
mechanism of the documents themselves they mark a new 
development in international policy. Locarno stands for the 
termination of the historic policy of forming political alignments 
of the type of the Triple Entente and the Triple Alliance. War, 
it is true, is the final resort provided for in the Treaty of Locarno, 
but the possibility of war has, it is hoped, been almost elimin- 
ated by the new system of bi-lateral guarantee. The machinery 
of the Treaty is such that the country committing a hostile 
act automatically finds itself without Allies. The significance 
of this is twofold. In the first place it is a business 
arrangement. In the past much has been said and little 
stability has resulted from the claims made on the historic 
political ties based on blood kinship between countries. In 
the Locarno agreement these sentimental and frequently 
disastrous directions given to the conduct of international 
1 Bulletin etf International News, No. 23, November 30, 1925. 
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affairs are dispensed with in favour of a policy based on an 
almost mechanical arrangement for peace. In the second 
place, as a complement to the statesman-like provisions made 
in the Treaty for the maintenance of peace, there has appeared 
a new international spirit — ^the Spirit of Locarno. 
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Locabko and Geneva, March and September, 1926. 

Aetbb the signing of the Treaties of Locarno the next step 
on the road to Security was to accomplish the formal entry 
of Germany into the League of Nations. The German Govern- 
ment had had a hard struggle to overcome the prejudices 
of the German nation against the League. Germany even- 
tually applied for admission to the League and Council on 
February 10, 1926.^ 

In view of the unfortunate events which marked the 
March session of the League at Geneva, it is necessary to 
give a brief account of the composition of the League 
Council.® 

The League Council consisted of ten members. Four of 
the seven great World Powers already occupy permanent 
places on it, namely, France, Great Britain, Italy, and Japan. 
The remaining six seats have been filled by States elected for 
a year. At the time of the March session, Belgium, Brazil, 
Czechoslovakia, Spain, Sweden, and Uruguay were Council 
members. 

On February 8th The Times published an article and a 
leader on a proposal to add Poland, Brazil, and Spain to the 
pennanent members at the same time that Germany should 
take her seat. The British Press thereafter devoted much 
space to the subject, and the arguments against the enlarge- 
ment of the Council strikingly outweighed those on the other 
sides. 

Various objections were urged. Some critics were pre- 
occupied with the danger to the efficiency of the League. 
A larger Council might be paralysed by obstructive use of the 
veto. Then, again, it was pointed out that the admission of 

^ Adm^aion of Germanp to the League of Nations^ League of Katioue 
Docuinents, C. 60, M- 34. 1926. vii. 

* BuiUeHn qf ItiternaiSionctl Newe^ vol. u. No. 4, February 22, 1926. 
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second-rate Powers to permanent membersliip would make it 
difficult or impossible to exclude others in the future. 

It was also asked whether such was the Council that 
Germany believed herself to be entering when she signed 
and ratified the Treaties of Locarno. 

In England, during the five weeks following the appearance 
of the article in The Times ^ the question of a further extension of 
the League Council, outside of the proposed entry of Germany, 
aroused an expression of public opinion on a matter of inter- 
national interest for which it would be difficult to find a 
parallel in recent years either in volume or uniformity. Papers 
of widely different poHcies, representative of every party, as 
wen as individuals such as Lord Grey, united to express their 
hostility to the idea of making Germany’s admission to the 
League and the League’s Council an occasion for enlarging 
the Council by the addition of any other member or members 
at the March meeting. 

Despite the official pronouncement which came from 
Sweden that the latter country would exercise her vote in 
the Council against the admission of Poland to a permanent 
seat (a movement which sealed the fate of the scheme, as in 
such cases unanimity is required in the Council), the idea of 
increasing the number of permanent seats on the Council 
fired the imagination of several members of the League, and, 
besides Poland, Spain, Brazil, and China put forward their 
claims. 

In England, as has been indicated, public opinion was 
emphatically and explicitly united against the proposal of 
enlargement, considering the supreme objection against the 
proposal to be that, coming at such a time, it had the appear- 
ance of being directed against Germany, 

On February 23rd, at a moment when public opinion had 
been thoroughly aroused, Sir Austen Chamberlain made a 
speech at Birmingham which, in view of the storm it let 
loose, must be considered to have been inopportune. He 
indicated that he was not averse to additions being made 
to the League Council beyond Germany if there could be 
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found suitable additions whicb would increase the authority 
of the League. Sir Austen denied that additions beyond 
Germany would be an infringement of Locarno. 

The uneasiness felt with regard to the proposed admission 
of Poland to a permanent seat was expressed in a speech 
made by Lord Grey at Newcastle on February 26th. Lord 
Grey pointed out that to bring in Poland to counterbalance 
Germany was calculated to encourage the Germans to do the 
very things that they should refrain from doing. A Deputation 
from the League of Nations Parliamentary Committee waited 
on the Prime Minister on the same day and conveyed to him 
their anxiety on this question. 

At a meeting of the Parliamentary Committee on March 1st 
Sir Austen Chamberlain declared that he had taken no decision 
on the question of Poland’s entry when he was passing through 
Paris in January. He declared that he was averse to any 
State being brought on to the Council to counterbalance 
Germany. 

In Germany public opinion crystallised into the following 
form : A permanent seat was promised to Germany at Locarno, 
and, though there was no guarantee that only Germany should 
be received into the League Council, there was no mention of 
other applicants. Sir Austen Chamberlain’s Birmingham 
speech caused widespread resentment, which was, however, 
directed almost as much against M. Briand. 

In Poland it was urged that the situation in Eastern 
Europe constituted one of the most delicate international 
problems, and its settlement depended on the policy adopted 
by Poland. The need for a Slav representative on the Council 
was much stressed. In a speech on the ratification of the 
Locarno Treaties on February 25th Count Skrzynski argued that 
after Locarno Article 4 of the Covenant, in which a seat was 
reserved for one of the great Allied Powers, could only be 
interpreted as implying the simultaneous and equal presence 
of Poland on the Councfi of the League at the moment of 
Germany’s entry. 

In the debate, March 2nd, on the Locarno Treaties in 
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the Prench Chamber, M. Briand declared that the Preuch 
Government was in favour of the extension of the Council’s 
business, and that if the Council were enlarged would see 
Poland on it with the very greatest pleasure. 

On Pebruary 22nd the Brazilian Minister of Poreign 
Affairs made a statement reafOrming Brazil’s claim to a 
permanent seat on the Council. Spain demonstrated the 
importance she attached to her claim by sending her Poreign 
Minister, Sehor Yanguas, to Geneva. The Chinese attitude 
was explained by Mr. Chao-Hsin Chu in a speech in which he 
declared that he had been instructed by his Government to 
announce that China would only claim a permanent seat on 
the Council if any other caxxdidates outside Germany came 
forward. Brazil, Spain, and China supported their claims for 
the most part by emphasising the size of their territories and 
populations. 

At the meeting of the Assembly on March 17th it became 
definitely known that Germany’s admission to the League 
would have to be postponed until the ordinary League meeting 
in September. Up to the last moment, in spite of a series 
of disconcerting developments, it was hoped that her admission 
might go through. Efforts were made to placate such States 
as had chosen to bargain for permanent seats on the Council. 
Sweden, Belgium, and Czechoslovakia offered to give np 
their own seats in order that Poland and other States claiming 
representation might be given a chance of election without 
increasmg the number of seats on the Council. Poland.no 
longer insisted on a permanent seat. 

M. Unden’s proposal to withdraw from the Council was 
received with the greatest regret, since almost alone the 
attitude of Sweden towards the proposal to extend the number 
of permanent seats on the Council had from the first been 
irreproachable ; in any case, it was unsatisfactory that the 
more unselfish members of the Council should be penalised ' 
to make way for States with l^user claims. , HoTyever, in' 
view of the importance of Germany’s admission, this could, 
have been sanctioned. Then, at the last mommit, the dead* 
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lock occurred over a difficulty which only latterly was seen 
to be acute. 

Brazil’s threat to veto the admission of Germany to the 
Council if she herself did not receive a permanent seat at 
the same time was carried into effect. It had been thought 
that, if the claims of other States with better reasons for 
demanding permanent seats on the Council were satisfied or 
sacrificed in order to make Germany’s admission possible, 
Brazil would not stand out alone in defiance of public opinion 
and incur the odium of wrecking the whole proceedings. But 
this is exactly what Brazil did do, for reasons best known 
to herself. At the opening of the Assembly meeting on 
March 17th, Sir Austen Chamberlain called upon the Brazilian 
delegate, Senor MeUo Franco, to speak, and the Assembly 
then learnt that the attitude adopted by the Brazihan Govern- 
ment in refusing to vote for the admission of Germany unless 
Brazil was granted a permanent seat on the Council was 
irrevocable. 

The Assembly at last knew that it had been summoned 
to no purpose. It spared no pains to convey to the German 
Delegation its sincere sympathy and regret for the incon- 
gruous position in which it had been placed by what M. Biiand 
described as “ the humfliating paralysis of the League.” 

On the motion of M. Briand, a resolution was passed 
adjourning the whole question of Germany’s admission till 
the September session. Viscount Ishii announced that mean- 
time a Commission would be set up to consider and report 
on the constitution of the Council before that date. 

It was a satisfactory indication of the general atmosphere 
c?:eated at Locarno that in the interim the ultimate success 
of the Treaties was not doubted. Immediately before the 
Assembly meeting on March 16th the following statement had 
been issued by the Locarno Powers : — 

The representatives of Germany, Belgium, France, England, and 
Italy have come together to consider the sitviation as it has resulted 
from difficulties of procedure which have arisen and which are an 
obstacle to the fulffiment of their common aims< 

They state that they reached an agreement and succeeded in over- 
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coming the obstacles which, at a certain time, came between them. If 
these difficulties should persist, as there is reason to believe, the repre- 
sentatives of the seven Powers signatories to the Locarno Protocol 
would regret their inability at present to accomplish the end which they 
had foreseen. But they are happy to state that nothing aiffects the 
work for peace which they had realised at Locarno, and which remains 
with all its value and force. 

They remain boxmd thereto to-day, as yesterday, and are firmly 
resolved to undertake in common to maintain and develop that work. 

They remain convinced that on the occasion of the next session of 
the Assembly the present difficulties will be overcome, and that an 
agreement on the questions arising out of Germany’s entry into the 
League of Nations will be realised. 

Ltjthee, Strbsbmann, Va2!TDeeveldb, Briand, 
Chambeblatn-, SciaIiOja, Skrzynsb:!, Bbnes.i 

For a time the Treaties remained in cold storage, but 
the hopes of the “ Locarno Powers ” were fulfilled at the 
Seventh Assembly of the League of Nations, when, after the 
two Sessions in May and August of the Committee appointed 
to consider the reconstruction of the Council, Germany was 
unanimously elected on September 8th as a member of the 
League of Nations, and appointed to a permanent seat on 
the Council. The exchange of ratifications of the Locarno 
Treaties on September 14th marked the formal inauguration 
of the new international policy of Security. 

^ European Economic and Political Survey^ vol, i. No. 14, March 31, 1926. 
Translation of French text. 
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SECURITY PACT 

Feb* 9, 1925 Germany made tentative overtures to France for 
a Pact of Security. 

March 5 Mr. Chamberlain made a declaration in the House to 
the effect that the British Government attached great 
importance to the German offer. 

June 16 The French Government replied by Note to the German 
offer laying down the seven essential points upon which 
a basis for negotiations might be formed. 

July 20. The German Government, in a Note of Reply, agreed 
among other points to the linking up of the subject 
of a Western Pact (Great Britain — ^France — ^Belgium — 
Germany) with that of Germany’s entry into the League 
of Nations, but made reservations with regard to Article 
16 of the Covenant. 

Aug. 10-13 Conference in London between Mr. Chamberlain and 
M. Briand at which the actual text of the Pact was 
discussed. 

Aug. 14 The Anglo-French draft text agreed upon was circulated 
to Rome, Brussels, Prague, and Warsaw for approval. 

Aug. 26 French Note of Reply emphasised the necessity of 
Germany’s entry into the League upon an equal foot- 
ing without reservations. In presenting this Note 
the French Ambassador in Berlin, accompanied by the 
British and Belgian Ambassadors, suggested that the 
period of diplomatic correspondence was at an end 
and there should be : — 

(1) A Conference of legal advisers to the Foreign Offices 

at London, Paris, Rome, Brussels, and Berlin 
for the settlement of juridical questions. 

(2) A Conference of Foreign Ministers to conclude a 

ffnal agreement. 

Aug. 28 German Note of Acceptance of French suggestions. 

Aug. 31- Conference of Legal Experts in London drew up a final 

Sept. 4 draft of the Security Pact, and also draft arbitration 
agreements between France and Germany, and Belgium 
and Germany. 

Oct. 6-16 Conference of Foreign Ministers at Locarno (Great Britain, 

France, Germany, Belgium, Italy, Poland, and Czecho- 
slovakia). The delegates initialled on October 16th : — 
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A. Western Pact. 

1. Treaty of Mutual Guarantee (Great Britain, Germany, 

France, Belgium, smd Italy). 

2. Arbitration Treaties between Germany and France, 

and Germany and Belgium. 

B. Eastern Pact. 

1. Arbitration Treaties between Germany and Poland, 

and Germany and Czechoslovakia. 

2. Treaties of !l^ciprocal Guarantee between France 

and Poland, and France and Czechoslovakia. 

C. A letter to the German Delegation regarding 

THE INTERPRETATION OF ARTICLE 16 OF THE 

Covenant signed by the other siz delegates. 

Nov. 16-18 Locarno debate in House of Commons, large Government 
majority for signature and ratification. 

Nov. 23-27 Locarno debate in Reichstag. 

Dec. 1 Conference of the Contracting Powers in London for the 
formal signature of the Locarno Treaties. 

Jan. 21, 1926 Belgium ratified. 

Jan. 22 Italy ratified. 

Feb. 28 Czechoslovakia ratified the Locarno Agreement. 

March 3 France and Poland ratified the Locarno Agreement. 

March 8-17 Extraordinary session of the Assembly of the League of 
Nations. Germany’s admission postponed until Sep- 
tember on accoimt of Brazil’s veto. 

Sept. 8 Germany elected member of the League at the Seventh 
Assembly. 

Sept. 14 Ratifications of the Locarno Treaties exchanged. Treaties 

come into force. 

AUTHORITIES CONSULTED 
1. Official Documents. 

1, League of Nations. 

Admission of Germany to the League of Nations. League 
of Nations Documents, C. 60, M. 34, 1926, viii. 

2. British. 

White Papers, 

Papers respecting the Proposals for a Pact of Security 
made by the German Government on February 9, 1926 
(Miscellaneous, No. 7, 1925), Omd. 2435. 

Reply of the Germsm Government to the Note handed to 
Herr Stresemann by the French Ambassador at Berlin on 
June 16, 1926, respecting the proposals for a Pact of 
Security (Miscellaneous, No. 9, 1926), Cmd. 2468* 
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Final Protocol of the Locarno Conference, 1925 (and 
Annexes), together with treaties between France and 
Poland and France and Czechoslovakia, Locarno, October 16, 
1925 (Miscellaneous, No. 11, 1925), Cmd. 2525. 

3. German, 

White Book, 

Materialien zur Sicherheitsfrage, 1, 1925. 

4. French. 

K4publiquef ran^aise. Ministere des Affaires ilStrang^s. Pacte 
de S4curit4. Neuf pi^s relatives k la proposition faite le 
9 f6vrier 1925 par le Gouvemement alleinand et a la r^ponse 
du Gouvemement fran^ais (9 fevrier 1925 — 16 juin 1925). 
Paris. Impritnerie des Joxmiaux Officials, 1925. 

. • . Pacte de S6curit4, U. Documents sign4s ou paraphr5s a 
Locarno le 16 octobre 1925, pr6c4d4s de six pieces relatives 
aux n4gociations preliminaires (20 juillet 1925 — 16 octobre 
1925). Paris, Imprimerie des Joumaux Officiels, 1925. 


n. Books, Pamphlets and ArticiiEs. 

(a) Books, 

Glasgow, George. From Dawes to Locarno. Ernest Bonn, 
Ltd., I^ndon, 1925. 

Mueller, Oscar. Warum vergessen wir so schneU ? Ein 
Wort zur Sicherheitsfrage. Berlin, Verlag fiir PoUtik 
Wirtschaft, 1925. 46 pp. 

Pert, Gabriel, Gen6ve — Locarno. Paris, librairie de PHu- 
manit4, 1926, 164 pp. 

Strupp, BUrl. Das Werk von Locarno. Eine volkerrechtlieh- 
politische Studie. Berlin, de Gruyter, 1926, 179 pp. 

Wehberg, Bans. Der Sicherheitspakt. Miinchen-Gladbach, 
Volksvereins-Verlag, 1926. 79 pp. 

Westarp, Kuno Grap. Locarno ; authentische und kritische 
Darstellung. Berlin, Deutschnationale Schriftenvertrieb- 
stelle, 1925. 28 pp. 

(5) Pamphlets and Articles, 

Le Pacte de S4c\irit4. L’Europe Nouvelle. June 27, 1925. 
Pp. 864-874. (Text.) 

La Zone de Cologne et la Situation Militaire de TAUemagne. 
L’Europe Nouvelle. August 15, 1925. Pp. 1,082-1,099, 
(Text.) 

La S4curit4 et le Discours de M. Painlev4. L’Europe 

Nouvelle, September 12, 1926, I^. 1,219-1,225, (Text.) 

La Conference de Locarno et la Securite. L’Europe 
Nouvelle. October 10, 1925, Pp. 1,359-1,366. (Text.) 
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Les Accords do Locarno. L’Eiarope Nouvelle. October 24, 
1926. Pp. 1,425-1,428. (Text.) 

La Politique de Loeamo et PEvaeuation de Cologne. 
L*Europe Nouvelle. November 28, 1925. Pp. 1,617-1,623. 
(Text.) 

European Economic and Political Survey. Vol. I. No. 19. 
June 25, 1926. 

World Peace Foundation Pamphlets. Vol. IX. No. 1. 
Bulletin of International News. Vol. 1. No, 23. November 
1925. 

Bulletin of International News. Vol. II. No. 4. February 
22, 1926. 
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THE TURKISH AND GERMAN NEUTRALITY 
TREATIES 

1. The Sovebt-Ttjbkish Agebbmbnt 

WrrHOTrr doubt the success of the Locamo negotiations, 
initiated in February 1926 and concluded in the following 
December, was a severe blow to Soviet diplomacy, partly 
because they detached Germany from a purely Soviet orienta- 
tion and partly because they bid fair to establish a united 
front among the “ capitalist ” Powers in the West. It was 
necessary, therefore, to find an alternative formula which 
would attract the Eastern European Powers and Turkey, 
and which might even succeed in winning back some part 
of what had been lost through German adherence to the 
Locamo Agreement. 

Just as arbitration had been the talisman of the Western 
Security negotiations, so neutrality became that of the new 
system put forward by the Moscow Government. The history 
of the putting into operation of this system falls into two 
distinct periods : the first a preliminary period, from July 
1926 to April 1926 ; the second a more leisurely movement, 
which, although it overlaps the first, in that it began in 
January 1926, is still more or less distinct from it ; this is 
the period of negotiation between the Soviet and Baltic 
Governments which is still in progress. 

By July 1926 the Western Security negotiations had 
become sufficiently advanced to alarm Moscow, and imme- 
diate steps were adopted to create some counter-attraction. 
A reaffirmation of the alliance with Turkey at once presented 
itself, as that Power was already becoming embroiled with 
Great Britain in the Mosul dispute. But something more 
than a mere reaffirmation was required — a new note had to 
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be struck, & new system initiated. Tentative negotiations 
were, therefore, opened between Moscow and Angora.^ 

The curious thing about the Soviet-Turkish Treaty is 
that it had not taken place earlier. It would have been so 
useftil to Turkey in her Geneva negotiations over Mosul, and 
certainly Moscow would not have proved averse to causing the 
League difficulties at an embarrassing moment. Why, then, 
was the conclusion of the negotiations delayed till after the 
crowning of the Locarno Agreement ? 

The answer is contained in the statement made by 
M. lAtvinoff, Vice-Commissar for Foreign Affairs (and acting 
Commissar during the absence of M. Chicherin in Western 
Europe), on December 23, 1925.* “ I shall not deny,” said 
he, “ that the formal definition of our relations with Turkey 
and the hurried signature of the agreement were called forth 
by rumours appearing frequently in the Anglo-American 
Press, and becoming more insistent of late, of a secret agree- 
ment concluded between the n.S.S.R. and Italy and directed 
against Turkey. On the other hand, the Soviet Government 
was aware of the attempt of certain countries to draw Turkey 
into political combinations against it.” 

It is clear, then, that the path of negotiations between 
Moscow and Angora had not been entirely free from mis- 
understandings. The truth is this — ^Moscow had in fact 
hoped for an alliance with Italy, and this was not merely a 
fabrication of the Anglo-American Press. Indeed, during 
the month of October, Signor Mussolini had hastily sum- 
moned several of his foreign advisers to Rome to discuss 
the Russian situation, but as it turned out matters quite the 
contrary of an alliance were the subject of discussion. 

At the same time Moscow had had even more reason 
to be suspicious of Angora. M. litvinoff’s allusion to “ the 
attempts of certain countries to draw Turkey into political 

* See a commentary on the Soviet-Turkish Agreement by “Europa,” 
which ai^eared as a special supplement to vol. ii. No. h of the Bulletin oj 
Zi^kimxtwnal Nefuss, issued by the Association for International XTndar* 

* Standini^ on January 11, 1926. 

* December 24, 1925. 
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combinations ’’ is a reference to the threatened rapprochement 
between Poland and Turkey which had been indicated by 
the exchange of military missions between Warsaw and 
Angora, and, further, to the attitude of Turkey during the 
Georgian revolution of 1924, which was also reported to 
have received much inspiration and some funds from Paris. 
Finally, it is even supposed that the Little Entente, none 
too kindly disposed at any time to Moscow, had made advances 
to Turkey through Dr. Ben^s. 

Thus matters stood at the beginning of the autumn of 1925, 
with little or no progress made towards the Soviet-Turkish 
alliance. Then, in October, the long-sought formula for 
agreement among the Western Powers was found at Locarno, 
and at the beginning of December Turkey suffered a grave 
setback in the decision of the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice and the consequent award of the Council of 
the League of Nations in the Mosul dispute. Simultaneously 
M. Chicherin was in Paris, having achieved singularly little 
diplomatic success during his much-heralded Western European 
tour. Both countries felt it was imperative to achieve some- 
thing that might compensate for the loss of prestige which 
both claimed to have suffered. These circumstances led to 
the two calls made by Tewfik Rushdi Bey, Turkish Foreign 
Minister, at the Soviet Embassy during his flying visits to 
Paris, in the course of the Mosul negotiations at Geneva. 
It was during the last of these, namely, on December 17, 
1925, that, in company with M. Georges Chicherin, he signed 
the Treaty, 

The Treaty itself, the text of which was published in 
Moscow on December 23,^ is brief, consisting only of three 
articles and three additional protocols. By the first of these 
articles Russia and Turkey agree that in the event of either 
being the victim of military action the other will remain 
neutral. A special note provides that the term ‘^military 
action does not apply to manoeuvres or demonstrations in 
force. By Article 2 the two States undertake not to attack 
^ Pravda^ December 23, 1925. 
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one another, and not to participate in any alliance or political 
agreement with a third party directed against either of them. 
Protocol 2 amplifies this provision to inclnde among political 
agreements aU financial and economic agreements between 
any Powers directed against Turkey or Russia, In addition. 
Article 2 provides for the abstention on the part of the Con- 
tracting Parties from joining with any other Powers in hostile 
acts against either of them. The agreement remains in force 
for three years from the ratification and enters at once into 
force. Apart from the obligations in the treaty, both Powers 
reserved complete freedom of action in the relations with any 
third person (Protocol 1), but the two agree to establish “ a 
modus of settlement of differences arising between them 
which cannot be settled through the usual diplomatic chaimels 
(Protocol 3). 

As the Russian counterblast to Locarno, or the Turkish 
reply to the League’s Mosul decision, the treaty has little 
political significance, since neither party is in any danger of 
being called upon to assist in attacking the other, and it is 
improbable that either would benefit by an attack by a third 
party against the other. But it is important as being the 
first step in the new system of “ neutrality ” treaties of security 
initiated by Russia. 

One point, however, remains obscure : What would happen 
if either Turkey or the U.S.8,B. was the aggressor? What 
would Moscow do if a clash of Turkish and British Interests 
provoked Turkey to defy the Mosul Agreement and invade 
the vilayet \ What would be the attitude of Angora in an 
attempt by the U.S.S.R, to settle the Bessarabian question 
by force of arms ? Is it possible that the agreement between 
the U.S.S.R. and Turkey has a special significance here ? 
The text as published does not cover this point, and M. 
Litvinoff, in the statement already quoted, declared : I 
consider it my duty to state that there are no secret annexes 
whatever to the agreement or to the protocols.” If thip is 
so, he is justified in the remainder of his statement that the 
agreement is not directed against, and does not threaten, any 
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country.” But there are stranger things in Soviet diplomacy 
than that entire agreements should not be published. It 
should be noted that since neither Turkey nor the U.S.S.R. 
are members of the League of Nations, Article 18 of the 
Covenant does not apply. The question of aggression, how- 
ever, emerges a little more clearly in the German Note which 
accompanied the signature of the Soviet-German Treaty on 
April 24, 1926. 

2. The Gbeman-Soviet Treaty 

In the final paragraph of his commentary on the Soviet- 
TurMsh Agreement, M. Litvinoff gave the key to the con- 
tinuity of this new Soviet foreign policy. “The best proof 
of the peaceable intentions of the agreement is the fact that 
the Soviet Government is ready to conclude an analogous 
agreement with all countries with which it has normal rela- 
tions.” The new system of neutrality treaties was to be the 
means by which Moscow was to win back Germany to her side. 

Up to the conclusion of the Locarno Agreements Russian 
influence had been paramount on the Wilhelmstrasse. Tn 
Berlin one found the curious state of affairs in which the 
Nationalists, because of their opposition to any reconciliation 
in the West, found themselves of necessity allied to their 
political opponents, the Bolshevists, in the East. The efforts 
of M. Chicherin, during his visit to Berlin, to prevent German 
acceptance of the Locarno Treaties were strongly seconded 
by Count Brockdorff-Rantzau, German Ambassador in Moscow, 
and indeed, directly and indirectly, by the whole Nationalist 
Party. 

But it is necessary for a moment to retrace briefly the 
steps in the history of post-war German-Russian relations.^ 
The real basis of these relations is the Treaty of Rapallo, 
signed on April 16, 1922, during the course of the Genoa 
Conference. It will be remembered the initial object for 
which this Conference was called was to reunite victors and 

^ See Qernrnt/if and Baasia^ by “ Buropa,” special Buppleinexxt to vol. ii. 
No. 9, of the Btdletin of IrOemational News, issued by the Association for 
Intemational Understanding on April 26, 1926. 
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vanquished in the European family. Unfortunately, at the 
very outset there occurred an impasse between the views of 
Mr. Lloyd George and those of M. Poincare, and the result 
was that both Germany and Russia were left somewhat in 
the cold. The consequent conduct of the negotiations con- 
vinced both States that they had little to expect from the 
Conference, and they at once seized upon the opportunity 
to settle their own difference. The Treaty of Rapallo was 
the result. 

This action called forth a stem rebuke from the Allied 
Powers, who were, however, powerless to nullify it.^ Prom 
this moment Russo-German relations progressed smoothly 
until the Locarno Agreement, which seemed definitely to 
dispel all chance of a further German-Soviet Entente. Despite 
the fact that Sir Austen Chamberlain declared that the 
agreement was directed at no .one State and was not 
antagonistic to Russia, the Moscow Foreign Office preferred 
to consider it as an anti-Soviet alignment, and, as has been 
seen, made every effort to secure its rejection by Germany. 
Failing in this, M. Chicherin rested for a moment on his oars, 
when an apparently heaven-sent opportunity presented itself 
to minimise the effect of Locarno on Soviet influence at 
Berlin. 

In accordance with the Locarno Protocol, Germany duly 
presented herself for admittance to the League of Nations 
at the extraordinary session of the Assembly called in March 
1926. But now an imfortunate incident arose. Brazil 
threatened to exercise her veto on Germany’s admission if 
she herself were not given a permanent seat on the Council. 
The Rapallo situation was recapitulated, the German delega- 
tion kicking their heels at their hotel at Geneva while the 
Locarno Powers held fevered conferences in private sitting- 
rooms. Finally, as is well known, the Assembly broke up with 
(Sermany still outside the League, 

' For test of the Rapallo Treaty and the subsequent correspondence 
iJetween the Alhed and German Governments, see British Blue Book, Fanera 
^ m IfOerrMtioml Ecomnm Conference at Gfmoa, Apri^May^ 1923, 
Omd. 1667, pp, 51*58. ■ 
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Meanwhile, as a prominent political cartoonist depicted 
the situation, Germany, having been kept waiting too long 
without service at the League of Nations Hostel, crossed the 
road to the sign of the Russian Bear and the Red Star.^ 
Scarcely had Herr Stresemann returned from Geneva when 
negotiations were opened with the U.S.S.R. for the conclusion 
of a treaty on the model of the Soviet-Turkish Agreement, as 
a reaffirmation of the Treaty of Rapallo. 

The first announcement of the impending agreement was 
made in the British Press in the second week of April, ^ and 
was at first vehemently denied by the German Press. But 
Herr Stresemann acquainted the Foreign Offices of the 
Locarno Powers with the official intelligence that German- 
Soviet negotiations were in progress, and, in a speech at 
Stuttgart on April 18th, declared the the treaty was comple- 
mentary to and not in the least at variance with the Locarno 
Pact. German public opinion, too, desired to be on friendly 
and peaceful terms with her great Eastern neighbour, no 
matter what might be thought of its inner political and 
commercial system or of the prospects of the present 
regime. 

There was also a contributory cause to the rapprochement. 
On March 26th there was signed at Bucharest a renewed and 
strengthened form of the Polish-Rumanian Alliance originally 
concluded on March 3, 1921.® The new form of the treaty 
is dealt with elsewhere;^ it is sufficient to say here that it 
was looked upon as a negation of Poland’s Locarno obligations 
as regards Germany and a renewed threat as to Rumania’s 
claims on Bessarabia. The German attitude towards this 
new Alliance, and more especially towards Poland, is summed 
up in Herr Stresemann’s party journal as follows : “ The 
new Polish-Rumanian treaty, which is a dagger directed 
against Germany, and the very strange attitude of the French 
delegate to the League of Nations, Paul Boncour, in Poland 


1 

2 

* 


See Sir Bernard Partridge’s cartoon 
See Times, April 14, 1926. 

See above, p. 76. 


in Punch, April 26, 1926. 
♦ See below, p. 176. 
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recently, do not leave much to be seen of the famous ‘ Locarno 
spirit.’ ” *• 

Little apprehension, however, was at first felt among the 
Locarno Powers, and although the Quai d’Orsay considered 
that no Russo-German treaty could be compatible with the 
spirit of the Pact, Sir Austen Chamberlain let it be known 
that he was not unfavourably disposed to its conclusion. 

It was at Warsaw and Prague that anxiety was aroused 
as to the new treaty, and the Polish Foreign Minister, Count 
SkryznsM, at once posted ofi to confer with Dr. Ben^, his 
Czechoslovak colleague. The two, after a conference with 
President Miusaryk at Prague on April 15th, decided to circulate 
the Locarno Powers. It was here that a regrettable leak 
occurred in the Czech Foreign OfiSce. The German Press of 
April 21st startled Europe by publishiog a five-point question- 
naire which Dr. BenSs had confidentially sent to the Foreign 
Offices of London, Paris, Rome, and Brussels. The points 
were as follows : — 

1. Is the German Ministiy obliged, as the result of the German- 

Soviet Treaty, to inform Moscow of all its various confidential 
negotiations with the Powera and the League in so far as they 
a£Eeot the interests of the Soviet and Germany ? 

2. If, in the case of a war in which Soviet Russia is involved, the 

Soviet is not the aggressor, wiU Germany or the League decide 
who is the aggressor ? 

3. If the League decrees the boycott of Soviet Russia, what will 

be the attitude of Germany as a member of the League } 

4. Is the clause relating to the neutrality of Germany based upon 

Artiole 16 of the Covenant of the League, or on the modifica- 
tion of this furticle consented to by the .Allies in Locarno, 
relieving Germany of certain obligations ? 

6. If the neutrality of Germany is determined by t^hia supplementary 
declaration, what authority is to decide upon its interpretation ? 

The Press made no secrecy of the authorship of the 
^leslionnmre, and further pointed out that whoever drafted 
it must have had more than a superficial knowledge of the 
treaty. 

On April 24th the treaty was officially signed at the 

^ See April 15 (evenmg}i 
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Wilhelmstrasse by Herr Stresemann and M. Nicholas Kres- 
tinsky, Soviet Ambassador. Its text was made public in 
England three days later.^ In substance the treaty was a 
four-articled document conceived, as was expected, very 
much on the plan of that between the U.S.S.R. and Turkey. 
The two Powers reaffirmed the Treaty of Rapallo as the 
basis of relations between them, and further arranged for 
co-operation with regard to all political and economic ques- 
tions mutually affecting them (.^icle 1). As in the Soviet- 
Turkish treaty, Article 2 provided for the neutrality of one 
if the other is attacked— only, in this Article the attack must 
be unprovoked. By Article 3 the contracting parties agreed 
to take no part in any possible economic or financial boycott 
instituted against either of them, “ even at a time in which 
neither of the Contracting Parties is involved in warlike 
affairs.” Article 4 provides for the exchange of ratifications, 
and fixes the duration of the treaty at a period of five years. 

The treaty was accompanied by an exchange of Notes 
between the plenipotentiaries, by which they agreed that in 
regard to the provision for co-operating politically and 
economically contained in Article 1, the two Powers would 
bear constantly in mind the need for the preservation of the 
general peace ; and, further, that they would at once embark 
upon negotiations for a general treaty for the peaceful solution 
of any conflicts arising between them, special attention being 
given to the principle of arbitration. This agreement is on 
a par with Protocol 3 annexed to the Soviet-Turkish Agreement. 

3. The Treaties in relation to the League of Nations* 

It was one thing for a treaty on these lines to be concluded 
between two non-members of the League of Nations, but 
quite another for it to exist between the Leaguers greatest 
opponent and a State about to become the League’s latest 
neophyte. The Grerman Foreign Office, therefore, was faced 
with the double problem of proving that its Locarno policy 
1 See Timegf Apnl 27, 1926. 
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did not imply hostility towards Russia, and Silso that its 
relations with Russia were not at variance either with the 
Locarno spirit or with the Covenant of the League of Nations. 
The question of double allegiance had further been strongly 
emphasised in M. Bends’ questiormaire^ and to answer this 
was imperative. 

This Herr Stresemann endeavoured to do in his Note to 
M. Krestinsky, already quoted ; and in this connection the 
treaty was of comparatively secondary importance in com- 
parison with the exchange of Notes which accompanied it. 
The German Foreign Minister declares that Germany’s entry 
into the League “can constitute no obstacle to the friendly 
development ” of Russo-German relations, but he says frankly 
that Germany is prepared to collaborate in the realisation of 
the League’s plans for the peaceful settlement of international 
disputes to the best of her ability. He assures the Soviet 
Ambassador, however, that Germany would most energetic- 
ally oppose “ any efforts within the League contrary to the 
fundamental idea of peace ” directed exclusively against the 
U.S,S.R. 

Having skilfully pledged his allegiance to both parties, 
Herr Stresemann goes on to consider the question of economic 
blockade. “The German Government,” he says, “proceeds 
on the assumption that this fundamental attitude of Germany 
towards the U.S.S.R. cannot be adversely influenced by the 
loyal observation of the obligations (arising out of Articles 16 
and 17 of the Covenant and relating to sanctions) which 
would come into existence for Germany as the consequence 
of her entry into the League of Nations,” ^ and which could 
only come into operation against the U.S.S.R. in the event 
of a war in which she was the aggressor State. In any case, 
she could only be declared aggressor with the consent of 

^ It will be remembered that Articles 16 and 17 oblige all members to 
take part in financial and economic sanctions against a recalcitrant State 
as determined upon by the League. Further, the States Members of the 
League must contribute to the armed forces to be used in such cases, whether , 
the State against whom action is to be taken is a member of the League 
or not. 
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Germany, so that should the Council of the League, in the 
event of war between the U.S.S.R. and some other State, 
arrive at a decision (in which Germany could not concur) 
that the U.S.S.R. was the aggressor, Germany would not 
consider herself bound by the obligations of Article 16. In- 
deed, Herr Stresemann gave some prominence to the question 
whether Germany could take part in the execution of Article 16 
at all ; at any rate, in a concrete case, the extent of her action 
would be based upon the Note of December 1, 1925, agreed 
upon by all the Locarno Powers with regard to the application 
of Article 16.^ 

This, to a .certain extent, clears up the attitude of the 
Contracting Parties towards an act of aggression committed 
by one of them — ^a matter which was not made clear in the 
Soviet-Turkish Agreement. It is, perhaps, significant that 
M. Krestinsky’s reply to this detailed exposi of Germany’s 
attitude towards Russia and towards the League is contained 
in the merely formal notification : — 

Tha Government of the XJ.S.S.H. takes note of the explanation 
contained in Numbers 2 and 3 of your Note concerning the principal 
questions which are connected with Germany’s entry into the League 
of Nations. 

It may, however, be truthfully said that these neutrality 
treaties contain in themselves nothing contrary or antagonistic 
either to the Covenant of the League or to the Pact of Locarno. 
The treaties emphasise the fact, and in this lies their most 
unique feature, that neither party will take any measure 
against the other should it be the victim of an attach. It is 
thus claimed for the treaties that alone among post-war 
political agreements they have no provision for military 
action ! Certainly no one can take exception to their neutrality 
provisions ; indeed, from a League view-point, they do not 
go as far as the Covenant itself, which provides for armed 

^ In this Note the Locarno Powers other than Grermany informed her 
that they interpreted the obligations of Article 16 as being understood to 
be a pledge by the Members of tho League that they will “loyally and 
eheotively ” (the phrase is from Article 11 of the Geneva Protocol) co-operate 
In resistanoe to any act of aggression » to an ext&nt whdch is cofnpctHble tHiih its 
military situation and takes into consideration Us geographical posUtmu 
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assistance in the event of aggression. It should be added 
that these treaties may help forward the work of the League, 
rather than hinder it, by leading to a development of 
arbitration agreements between Russia and her neighbours. 

In fact, it can be said that, with very little amendment, 
had these agreements been signed between members, instead 
of non-members, of the League, they would in aU probability 
have been lauded as greatly advancing the cause of peace. 
But in this matter, as in every diplomatic and political arrange- 
ment, it is not so much the text and its provisions which 
matter as the interpretation put upon them. 
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SOVIET NEGOTIATIONS WITH THE BALTIC 
STATES 

Having to some extent redressed, as it seemed to them, the 
balance of Locarno by the Turkish Treaty and the prospect 
of a similar agreement with Germany, the U.S.S.R. con- 
sidered March 1926 a favourable moment for taking up the 
Security negotiations with the Border States at the point 
where they had been left at the conclusion of the Moscow 
Conference in December 1922. Again M. LitvinofE is the 
commentator on the Soviet’s foreign policy. In a statement 
at the end of April ^ he said : 

We are proposing a treaty of guaranty to the Baltic States, whether 
separately, collectively, or with a group among them. Estonia cmd 
Latvia are important for us from an economic point of view as well as 
transit countries. From a political point of view, we are trying to 
reach a lasting friendship capable of guaranteeing our frontiers with 
these countries. Foreign influences have hampered this up to the 
present. ... 

Unfortunately, all our eflorts to arrive at a full understanding with 
Poland have always been obstructed by the attempt of the Poles to 
try to manage the foreign relations of ell the Baltic States. We tried 
to reach an understanding with Poland, but she insists on speeiking 
in the name of all the Baltic States which, so far as we know, have 
not entrusted her with this power. 

1 eun glad to note the particularly friendly relations with Lithuaniei* 
We consider that the interests of general peace in Eastern Europe would 
be greatly promoted by a more definite settlement of our relations with 
Lithuania. 

It can likewise be noted that omr relations with Finland are steadily 
improving and becoming closer. To the present we have concluded up 
to thirty conventions with Finland, thus regulating all phases of our 
relations. 

M. Litvinoff’s mention of the attempt of the Soviet 
Government to reach an tmderstanding with Poland is in 
^ April 27, 1926. 
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reference to a proposed pact of non-aggression between Moscow 
and Warsaw in 1924. To this offer Count Skrzynski, Polish 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, replied that negotiations could 
only begin in the case of Russia’s other neighbours on her 
western border being admitted to the discussion.^ These 
tentative offers were repeated by M. Chicherin during his 
visit to Warsaw in the autumn of 1925, when he attempted 
to secure separate agreements as opposed to the collective 
agreements at Locarno which would leave Soviet Russia out 
of the bargain. On this occasion, too, Count Skrzynski 
replied that, whereas he was prepared to discuss problems 
arising between the two States as regards the application 
of the Treaty of Riga or other economic and commercial 
problems, he preferred to leave the question of security to 
Locarno.® 

Subsequently Poland, instead of gravitating towards 
Russia, renewed on March 26, 1626, her treaty of alliance 
with Rumania originally concluded on March 3, 1921. 
The renewed treaty differed in several respects from the 
original. Instead of a defensive agreement covering " present 
eastern frontiers ” of the two States, the new treaty pledges 
mutual support in case of “all foreign aggressions.” Thus 
Rumania must assist Poland in the event of a war against 
Germany, as well as in a war against Russia. By the applica- 
tion of Article 16 of the Covenant, an act of unprovoked 
ag^ssion against either party will bring in the other. This 
provision, however, is only a reaffirmation of the obligations 
of all members of the League in a similar case, though when 
the understanding is between two Powers alone it is generally 
reasoned that it is easier to determine what is “ unprovoked 
aggression ” and who is the aggressor. 

An entirely new provision is made in Article 6 of the 
new treaty, and this doubtless is a development of the Locarno 
Pact, in that all disputes arismg between the two Powers, 

1 See Count Skr^nski’a statement at Helsingfors in EeMiufm Sanomtl, 
April 15,; 1926. 

* See Sttropeem Eeonomie and PolUied Survey (issued by the Kefetehce 
Service on IntemaUonel ASairs, Paris),LHo. 18, May 81, 1926, p, 14.- 
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and “which may be found impossible of settlement through 
ordinary diplomatic means,” are to be submitted to concilia- 
tion or to arbitration.^ 

It has already been seen how this treaty proved a factor 
in the conclusion of the negotiations between Berlin and 
Moscow in the German-Soviet Treaty, when it was considered 
as “ a dagger pointed against Germany.” It may readily be 
understood that it was no more inducive to friendly relations 
between Poland and the U.S.S.II. 

Thus it was to the Finnish, Estonian, Latvian, and 
Lithuanian Governments that the March Note from Moscow 
was addressed. It had at first been the Soviet intention to 
negotiate separate pacts with all the Baltic States, but it 
was later decided to treat with the Estonian and Latvian 
Governments collectively and separately with Finland and 
Lithuania. 

By virtue of Articles 2 and 7 of their treaty signed at 
Tallinn (November 1, 1923),^ M. Albert and M. Piip, the 
Latvian and Estonian Ministers for Foreign Affairs respectively, 
met at Tallinn at the end of April to discuss the Soviet offer, 
which had been verbally communicated to both. It was 
decided to send a joint reply, and this was despatched in 
identic form by both States on April 28th.® 

This reply was conveyed in a seven-point Memorandum 
supplementing verbal conversations with the Soviet diplomatic 
representatives at Riga and Tallinn. The main points in the 
reply were : — 

1. That the proposed convention should contain the obligation not 
only of non -aggression, but of abstention from ** anything 
which might destroy the peaceful relations between the States,” 


^ See European Economic and Political Survey, Ko. 16, Apiil 30, 1926. 
The "En gTi^h text of the treaty is also ^ven there ; the Piench version first 
appeared in Le Messag&r Polonais, April 20, 1926. 

* See above, p. 84. (Tallinn, is &e Estonian name for Keval.) 

* For text of Latvian reply (identical with the Estonian), see Sevodnia 
(Biga), May 8, 1926* For English version, see European Survey, No. 18, 
p; lA 
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and also a provision for the peaceful regulation of all disputes. 
In addition to this a draft definition of aggression was put 
forward; nainely» that the State will be recognised as the 
aggressor which commences war against the other contracting 
party; and also that State which without declaration of 
war makes an aggression by violent means against the ** terri- 
torial integrity and political independence ” of the other 
party. 

2. That nothing in the proposed convention should be in contraven- 

tion of the Covenant of the League of Nations, the Convention 
for the neutralisation of the Acdand Islands or of the Latvian- 
Estonian Alliance. 

3. That the proposed convention shoidd contain extensive provisions 

for the settlement of all disputes either by arbitration, concilia- 
tion, or juridical methods. 

4. That the contracting States should undertake to forbid “all 

activity emanating from the territory of one cormtry and 
conducted on the territory of another,** and directed against 
the political and social order of that State. [This, of course, 
is particularly intended to bring to an end the energetic Com- 
munist propaganda campaign which has been carried on in 
the Baltic States for the past six years.^] 

5. That the convention should not limit the freedom of action of 

the contracting p8u*ties in concluding agreements with third 
parties, provided that these were not directed against other of 
the contracting parties. 

6. The proposed convention should contain no limitation of action 

of its contracting States in the event of one of them being 
guilty of aggression against a second signatory State in viola- 
tion of the convention. 

7; The proposed convention should be open to the adherence of 
any other Government, with the consent of aD the signatory 
States. 

Immediately after conferring with M. Albert at Tallinn, 
M. Piip went to Helsingfors to consult the Finnish Foreign 
M i nis ter. The Finnish reply to the Soviet Government was 
despatched on May 6th, and was in principle identical with 
those of the Estonian and Latvian Governments,® Later in 
the month (May 18-20, 1926), President Tsohakste of Latvia 

^ It will be remembered that the Soviet refusal to agree to a 
mdertaking was on© of the most important masons for the failure of the 
sSoBcow Conference. 

No * la^p^ie ^ En^ version in Mfuropean Survey, 
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paid a visit to President Belander of Einland, and the general 
policy of the Baltic States towards the proposals of the 
U.S.S.R. was still further discussed. The spirit of the policy 
decided upon is expressed in the words of M. Belander: 

“ The responsibility for the security of the vital interests of 
our nations lies on each of us separately and on all of 
us together.” ’■ 

The greatest direct success achieved by Soviet diplomacy 
was in the case of Lithuania. It has been seen that Moscow 
considered that “the interests of general peace in Eastern 
Europe would be greatly promoted by a more definite settle- 
ment of our relations with Lithuania.” Early in April of 
1926 conversations were opened between Kovno and Moscow 
for the conclusion of a Soviet-Iithuanian treaty on the model 
of that already made with Turkey. It is noticeable that 
the other Baltic Governments in their replies favour a con- 
vention on the lines of the Pact of Non-aggression of which 
the draft was approved at the Moscow Conference, rather 
than series of neutrality treaties such as those recently 
concluded by the Soviet Government. 

Lithuania, of aU the Baltic States, is most friendly to the 
U.S.S.Br. by reason of their common hatred of Poland, and 
thifl same reason alienates Lithuania from the Baltic group, 
which to a great extent, though not very willingly, is dominated 
by Warsaw. Trading upon this, the ever-astute M. Chicherin 
offered Lithuania, in addition to a non-aggression pact, the 
guarantee to her of Vilna and Memel in exchange for a promise 
not to enter a Baltic alliance.^ Professor Beinys, Lithuanian 
Eoreign Minister, in a statement to the Press, admitted that 
negotiations with Moscow were in an advanced stage, and that 
he had no objection to a treaty provided that some sort of 
fieaty was also arrived at between the n.S.S.B. and the 
other Baltic States.^ 

The Soviet proposals for a security pact were the subject 

^ See the Bigaaehe Bundsekau, May 18, 1926. 

* Sw Times, Apiil 31, 1926. 

* See Poslednia levesHa (Tallixm), April 24, and Xzve^ia (Moeoow), 
April 25, 1926. 
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of a furtlier conference at Tallinn between the Latvian, 
Estonian, and Finnish Ministers for Foreign Affairs during 
July 1926, and their deliberations resulted in replies being 
sent to Moscow substantially reiterating their Notes of 
the previous May, and suggesting the formation of a 
commission of representatives of the U.S.S.R. and the 
Baltic States to work out a treaty on the lines laid down 
therein.^ 

The three States were, however, considerably alarmed at 
the success which had attended the independent negotiations 
between the U.S.S.R. and Lithuania. Accordingly M. Ulmanis, 
Latvian Minister for Foreign Affairs, went to Kovno on 
July 27th to conclude a treaty of commerce and arbitration 
with Lithuania and to attempt to win her back to the general 
Baltic bhc.^ 

Although M. Ulmanis was unsuccessful in his initial 
object, the signing of the commercial agreement, his visit to 
Kovno drew from M. ZalewsM, Polish Foreign Minister, a 
statement to the Press to the effect that Poland was ready 
to resume diplomatic relations with Lithuania at any time.^ 
This tendency towards a Polish-Lithuanian ropproc^menJ, 
and indeed the whole progress of an Eastern non-aggression 
pact, received a definite check in the refusal of the U.S.S.R. 
Government to countenance the Baltic sr^gestion for a joint 
preparatory commission.^ Lithuania seized this opportunity 
to continue the negotiations already opened independently 
with Moscow in April and May; she declared herself in 
agreement with the suggested joint commission, but would 
not press any point which would prove an obstacle to nego- 
tiations with the U.S.S.R. ; at the same time Lithuania 
renewed her right of a free hand as regards contact with 
other interested States.^ 

Partly because of the independent action of Lithuania, 

1 See Time», July 26, 1926. • Ibid., July, 28 and 29, 1926. 

' See ibid., August i, 1926. * Ibid., August 11, 1926. 

* See SceimoMt August 21. 1926. 
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and partly on account of a genuine desire to have the question 
of Eastern European security settled finally and satisfactorily, 
the remaining Baltic Governments — Estonia, Latvia, and 
Finland — agreed to waive their stipulation for a preliminary 
commission and assented to the Soviet proposals for a separate 
pact.^ Their replies were published in Moscow on August 26th, 
and in each case renewed, as Lithuania had done, the right to 
a freedom of contact with their immediate neighbours.^ The 
Soviet Government instructed its diplomatic representatives 
at Tallinn, Riga, and Helsingfors to open direct negotiations 
without delay. 

A final item was added to the score of preliminary successes 
for Soviet diplomacy when, just before his departure to attend 
the League Assembly at Geneva, M. Zalewski, the Polish 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, agreed to receive a draft of a 
prepared Soviet-Polish non-aggression pact.® 

The first tangible result of the Soviet negotiations was - 
the signature on September 28, 1926, at Moscow of the non- 
aggression treaty with Lithuania. As was expected, the text 
was modelled on those already concluded with Germany and 
Turkey. M. Chicherin had, however, kept his promise made 
in his original Note of April, in recognising the Lithuanian 
claim to Vilna.^ This promise was made good in Article 1 
of the treaty, which recognised the Soviet-Lithuanian frontier 
as that laid down in the treaty signed between the two States 
on July 12, 1920.® This statement definitely ignored the 
decision of the Conference of Ambassadors taken in March 
1921, which confirmed Poland in her de facto possession of the 
Province and City of Vilna. 

In order that no doubt should be left as to the attitude 
of the U.S.S^R. in this matter, a supplementary declaration 
was handed to the Lithuanian Foreign Minister, to the effect 
that “ the U.S.S.R. Government will not allow the infringe- 

* Timea^ August 23, 1926. 

» Ibid,, August 27. 1926. 

’ See Times and Scotsman of August 31, 1926. 

* See above, p. 179. 

* See above, pp. 73-74. 
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ment of the Lithuanian frontier, which took place against the 
will of the Lithuanian people, to influence the attitude of 
the U.S.S.R. with reference to the question of Lithuanian 
territorial sovereignty.” ^ 

This new feature resulted in the fall of the Bartel Grovem- 
ment in Warsaw and the return to direct and active control 
by Marshal Pilsudski. It may be said that the Polish security 
negotiations with Moscow at least will be allowed to lapse, 
though the remaining Border States, especially Estonia, have 
not interrupted their previous policy. 

Thus, at the end of 1926, the Moscow Government could 
look back with a period of justiflable complacency upon 
some months during which the Soviet diplomacy had proved 
conspicuously successful. The new policy of treaties of 
neutrality had secured deflnite agreements with Turkey, 
Germany and Persia, and had done much to bring the problem 
of Eastern European security into the way of solution, and 
this had been achieved practically on Moscow’s own terms, 
negotiations being in progress at each of the five capitals 
concerned. 

As an oflset against these successes in the field of 
security must be recorded the mutual pact between 
Prance and Bumania, and the renewal and strengthening of 
the alliance already existing between the latter country 
and Poland. 

Though it would seem that the question of non-aggression 
between the Baltic States and the n.S.S.E. is at least within 
the realm of negotiation, there yet remains the problem of 
the settlement of disputes between themselves and with 
Poland. Should the system of Soviet pacts prove fruitful, it 
will be necessary to elaborate the machinery for security 
provided in the Warsaw Agreement of 1921, and this iustru- 
ment will have to be made acceptable both to Pinland (who 
refused to ratify) and to Lithuania (who was not repmsented 
at the Warsaw Conference). 

If some such arrangement is not made there will be the 

^ See Times, October 4* 1926* 
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danger, not only of the overlapping, but of the defbaite clashing 
of security pacts in Eastern Europe — ^the alliances between 
Poland and Rumania, and of France with both countries, 
comiag into collision with the non-aggression pacts now being 
negotiated by the U.S.S,R, and the Border States, 
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SECURITY NEGOTIATIONS IN CENTRAL 
EUROPE, THE NEAR, MIDDLE AND 
EAR EAST, AND ELSEWHERE 
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CENTRAL EUROPE AND THE LITTLE ENTENTE 

Whsik a great homogeneous empire becomes disintegrated 
into a number of succession States, it is in the natural course 
of things for these States so formed to take steps to guarantee 
their continued independence and to render impossible their 
rettun. to foreign domination. It is a situation such as this 
which formed both the background and the raison d’itre for 
the Little Entente, perhaps the most important of post-war 
alignments, with the exception of the Locarno bloc, which 
comes under a separate category. 

Of the succession States of the old Austro-Himgarian 
Empire, those who acquired most territory were Czecho- 
sloyaMa, the Serb-Croat-Slovene State, and Rumania ; and 
of these Czechoslovakia was placed in the most critical 
position of all, lying as it does surrounded on three sides by 
the formerly hostile States of Oermany, Austria, and Himgary. 
It became at once imperative that these three States should 
take some common action to protect their territorial gams, 
for, as in the case of France’s attitude towards the Rhine 
frontier, the guarantees offered by the Covenant of the 
League of Nations were considered insufdcient, if for no other 
reason, because they were unproved. 

The inunediate dangers which faced these three States 
at the Peace Conference were twofold: first, and this was 
shared to a very large degree by both France and Italy, 
the possibility of an ultimate union between Cermany and 
Austria ; secondly, a restoration of the Hapsbui^ monarchy 
in Hungary. 

The united efforts of the three States, with the support 
of France and Italy, secured the insertion in both the German 
and Austrian Treaties of Peace of a definite statement that 
“ the independence of Austria is ihahenable otherwise than 
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with the consent of the Council of the League of Nations.” ^ 
As both France and Italy were permanent members of that 
body and decisions of this nature required unanimity, there 
was no immediate proximity of this danger. In addition to 
this Germany was too embarrassed financially and economically 
to encumber herself with a partner in a worse state of bank- 
ruptcy than herself. 

Having achieved their first object, the three principal 
succession States took steps to secure themselves against the 
second danger. In the words of the introduction to the 
Czechoslovak White Book on the Little Entente ® : — 

It was inevitable that they should continue to work together, not 
only when the boundaries and the responsibilities of the new States 
were being discussed at the Peace Conference, but later as well. It 
was essential to demonstrate the vitality of the new Central European 
system set up by the peace treaties ; it was necessary to strengthen 
this system, above all, by economic co-operation ; it was finally most 
urgent that it be so strongly established as to become a firm foundation 
for peace in Europe. 

The immediate danger, that of a Hapsburg restoration, 
was complicated and increased by the Magyar theory of the 
integrity of Hungary. An illustration of this may be gathered 
from the practice in many local schools of parading the 
children each day before a map of the dismembered Himgary 
and teaching them to recite a credo beginning with “I believe 
in the justice of Ood" and concluding “ J believe in the resur- 
rection of Hungary.'* A “ resurrected ” Hungary would entail 
the retrocession of Transylvania by Rumania and the greater 
part of the territory gained by the Serb-Croat-Slovene State 
in the Peace Settlement. 

The initiative in forming the inevitable aUiance was . 
taken by M. Bends, Czechoslovak Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
in January 1920, when he opened conversations with M. Vaida 
Voievod, the Romanian Premier, himself by birth a Tran- 

1 See Treaty of YeTsailles (Art. SO) and Treaty of St. Germain (Art. 8S). , 

* See DocwmenU dipUmatiques rHoHfs (me conven^uma d*€tUianee wncluiit 
par la BipulUque TacMehoalomque avee la Boyawm dea Serhea, Croatea e 
JSUfv^ea et la Boyaitme da Bowmame, dicendtre l9l9~<tQ4U 1921. Pra^e, 1923. 
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sylvanian.*^ M. Bends also approached Belgrade in February 
of the same year.® These negotiations proceeded rapidly 
for a variety of reasons, not the least of which was the Eapp 
Putsch and the threatened monarchist restoration in Germany, 
and a “ convention of defensive alliance ” was signed between 
Czechoslovakia and the Serb-Ckoat-Slovene State on August 14, 
1920, at Belgrade. The treaty took the form of an AUiajice 
directed defensively against Hungary. Should this State 
attack either of the contracting parties, the other would at 
once come to its assistance (Art. 1). To facilitate this the 
General Staffs of the two Powers were to decide by mutual 
agreement upon the necessary steps to be taken (Art. 2).® 
It was mutually agreed that neither party should enter into 
alliance with a third Power without the consent of the other, 
and that the convention should remain in force for a period 
of two years (Arts. 3 and 4). The text was to be immediately 
communicated to the League of Nations (Art. 5).^ 

M. Ben^s went on from Belgrade to Bucharest, where he 
arranged with M. Tak6 Jonescu, Rumanian Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, for a provisional agreement for mutual 
defence in the event of a Hungarian attack, until a more 
definite arrangement could be arrived at.® Thus the first 
step was taken towards the formation of the Little Entente 
and the way was prepared for the second. The plans of the 
two statesmen were not entirely successful, however, for it 
had been intended that M. Jonescu’s visit to Warsaw in 
liiTovember 1920 should bring Poland into the general scheme 
of things for Central Europe ; this was impossible to achieve, 
but, as has been seen, the visit paved the way for the Alliance 
between Poland and Rumania. 

The next step was one in which Oreohoslovakia was not 
directly implicated. On November 12, 1920, Italy and 
Yugoslavia, having adjusted their frontier disputes and 

^ See Documents dip^omaiigues, etc., Document 2. 

* Ibid., Document 3. 

* This military convention was concluded on August 1, 1921, 

* League of Nations Treaty Series, voL vi. No. 209. 

^ Czechoslovak White Book, Document 27, 
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established the future status of Fiume (where, incidentally, 
Signor Gabrielle d’Annunzio was still defying both of them), 
signed a defensive agreement on the lines of that already 
concluded between Yugoslavia and Czechoslovakia. The two 
States undertook to “ watch over ” the maintenance of the 
Treaties of St. Germain and the Trianon, and to take con- 
certed action against the restoration of the Hapsburgs 
(Art. 1). To do this they agreed to lend one another the 
necessary diplomatic and political (but not military) assist- 
ance (Art. 2). Any action taken by Austria or Hungary 
against the one was to be communicated to the other (Art. 3), 
and it was agreed that, Italy having been officially informed 
of the Czechoslovak- Yugoslav pact, the present treaty, which 
was to extend for a period of two years, was to be communi- 
cated to Czechoslovakia (Arts. 4 and 5).^ This was carried out 
in an exchange of Notes between M. BenSs and Count Sforza 
on the occasion of the former’s visit to Rome on February 8, 
1921, and two days later the ratifications of the Czechoslovak- 
Yugoslav treaty were exchanged, bringing it into operation* 

The first attempt of ex- Kin g Carl to re-establish his 
throne in Hungary (March 27-April 7, 1921) proved that 
the fears of the Little Entente Powers were not ill-founded. 
Its conclusion marked a period of increased energy and 
anxiety to fortify further themselves against a second attempt. 
On April 21st a treaty was signed at Bucharest between 
Czechoslovakia and Rumania, identical with the Czechoslovak- 
‘Yugoslav pact, with the addition of a special provision 
(Art. 4) that the two countries should pursue a common 
policy with regard to Hungary.^ 

Meanwhile M. Take Jonescu had approached Belgrade, 
with the result that a treaty was signed on June 7, 1921, 
between Rumania and the Triune Kingdom, on exactly the 
same model as the two previous conventions, only that its 

JPoczmento diplomatiqu&fi etc.. Document 34. See also Negc&iM dinreMi 
Jfd il e ^ Govertio ^&rh<hCfocUO’doi!>e7to per Iol peux fxdfvxtusdp 

p. 39. 

* treaty see League of Stations Treaty Seiies, vol. vi» 

No. ^loD. It^ was ratified on May 27, 1921, and the xniHtazy oonvention 
provided for in Article 2 was agned July 2nd* 
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proyisions were extended to include aggression on the part 
of Bulgaria, from whom both had received territory as a result 
of the Peace Settlement.^ 

During August and September 1921 an attempt was made 
by 14 !. BenSs to arrive at a better understanding with Austria 
and Hungary, but this was brought to a sudden stop by 
the reappearance of Carl in Hungary (October 20-November 1, 
1921). 

In this crisis the value of the Little Entente as a factor 
for security was clearly and forcefully illustrated. At the 
suggestion of M. Ben^, the presence of Carl on Hungarian 
soil was declared a casm belli, and mobilisation was ordered 
in all three States. Their action was endorsed and supported 
by the Principal Allied Powers, who, through the Conference 
of Ambassadors, demanded the immediate surrender of Carl 
to the commanding officer of the British Danube flotilla; 
should this not be complied with, they declared their inability 
to accept any “responsibility regarding the intervention of 
the States bordering on Hungary or for the resulting conse- 
quences.” ® The Hungarian Government, on October 29th, 
accepted all the demands of the Conference of Ambassadors 
and virtually appealed for protection against the little 
Entente. The ex-King was forthwith surrendered on 
November 1st. 

Having achieved this success, the Little Entente statesmen 
juoceeded to press home their advantage. With the approval 
of the Conference of Ambassadors, they demanded that the 
Hungarian Government should guarantee the passage through 
the National Assembly of such legislation as was necessary 
to secure the deposition both of Carl and the whole Hapsburg 
dynasty. This was achieved within ten days of Carl’s 
surrender. 

Apart from the diplomatic victory thus attained their 
successful handling of the Hapsburg incident brought a fresh 

* See Gsechoslovak White Book, Bocument 72. 

. * See PocwmieUa diplcmatiquea ooneermra les TmkUivea <Ze la BeatoraHon 

Blapaiurffa aur la trdna da Bongrie, apfCd l919-nof;cw6r€ 1921* Czeoho' 
sIoveJc Wlute Book ZI, Document 42. 
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supporter to the Little Entente. On October 24th the Polish 
Goyemment had declared itself as generally in sympathy 
with the Little Entente’s Hungarian policy, and as soon as 
his hands were free the energetic M. Ben^ at once set about 
cementing this declaration with a formal alliance. On 
November 6th a political convention was signed at Prague 
between Poland and Czechoslovakia. This agreement was 
not of the same nature as those forming the Little Entente, 
and the general relations between the two countries were 
too hostile to allow of its ratification. The provisions for 
security were contained in the first two articles, in which 
the two States guaranteed to one another their mutual 
territorial integrity and agreed that each, in the event of 
an attack by a neighbouring State, would maintain an attitude 
of benevolent neutrality towards the State attacked. 

A more important agreement was reached by M. BenSs 
with Austria when he took up the negotiations where they 
had been dropped the previous October. The two States, in 
a political convention signed at Prague on December 16, 
1921, pledged themselves to respect and carry out the Treaties 
of St. Qermain and the Trianon (Art. 1), and to guarantee 
to one another the integrity of their frontiers as fixed by 
these treaties (Art. 2). In a war of defence each promised 
benevolent neutrality to the one attacked (Art. 3), and 
pledged themselves not to allow upon their territories any 
organisation or propaganda directed against the other and 
to co-operate against any attempt to restore the pre-war 
regime (Art. 4). As regards security, the only other important 
provision was in Article 7, to the effect that aU disputes, 
should, if need be, be referred either to arbitration or to 
the Permanent Court of International Justice. The con- 
vention was ratified on March 16, 1922, 

Having in two years formed themselves into a definite 
and efficient factor for security, through which they had 
been able to withstand and ftustrate two attempted Bbipsburg 
restorations, the Little Entente States had leisure dutixig th** 
ensuing yeans of 1922-1923 to oonsdidate their position by 
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the renewal of their fundamental treaties of alliance, and by 
a system of periodic conferences at which common policy 
with regard to common interests was discussed. The Little 
Entente was also accorded its opportunity to show its influeneo 
in European politics by its participation in the Conferences 
of Genoa and The Hague and in the Assemblies of the League 
of Nations. Moreover, the admittance of Hungary to League 
membership in September 1922 greatly bettered the relations 
between her and the Little Entente — a fact which was proved 
later in 1924, when Czechoslovakia signed the Protocol for 
the Economic Reconstruction of Hungary. 

The Czechoslovak- Yugoslav Pact was renewed on August 31, 
1922, for a further period of five years. The two States took 
official cognisance of each other’s agreements with other 
Central European States (Art. 2), and renewed their mutual 
pledge to take joint action in the event of their common 
interests being threatened (Art. 4). For this purpose pro- 
vision was made for the conclusion of a further military 
convention (Art. 5).^ The ratifications of this treaty were 
exchanged on October 3, 1922, so that a further renewal 
is due in October 1927. On May 27, 1923, a joint 
protocol was signed at Bucharest prolonging the Czecho- 
slovak-Rumanian Treaty for a further three years — ^from 
June 14, 1923, the date on which ratifications were exchanged.^ 

As from January 1924, however, the history of Central 
European security enters upon a new phase, in which it still 
remams in 1926, and which is governed by three important 
factors : — 

1, The efforts made by France to bind the LMe Entente still 

closer to her o^m poKcy. 

2. The entry of Italy as a rival to France in this matter and the 

consequent diplomatic struggle between the two Powers for 
the dominating influence in Central Europe. 

3« The reawalrened fear in the chancellories of France, Italy, and 
the tittle Entente of the imminent danger of the Austro- 
Qerman A7ischhi$8. 


1 See League of Nations Treaty Series, vol. xiii, No. 354. 
* Ibid., vm. xviii. No. 455. 

N 
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We have already dealt with the first of these factors 

namely, the negotiations by M. Poinoar6 for a Franco-Czeoho- 
slovak alliance, finally signed on January 25, 1924, and of the 
munitions credits granted by France to others of the Little 
Entente in the hope that other alliances might be forth- 
coming.^ But the entry of Italy into the field was a definite 
blow to this pohcy. 

For a variety of reasons, notably rivalry in the Mediter- 
ranean and in Northern Africa, not to mention the attitude 
of the French representative on the Council of the League 
of Nations during the Italo-Greek crises over Corfu in Sep- 
tember 1923, Italy had been growing gradually hostile to 
France, and Signor Mussolini, having by the beginning of 
1924 successfully established Fascism as the Italian form 
of Government, was free to attempt to oust his rival from 
the position of protector of the Little Entente. 

Thus, on January 27, 1924, two days after the signing of the 
Franco-Czechoslovak Pact, there was signed at Rome an Italo- 
Yr^oslav agreement, concluded simultaneously with the treaty 
by which the two States finally settled the vexed question 
of Fiume to their mutual satisfaction.^ This was followed 
some sis months later, on July 5, 1924, by a Pact of Cordial 
Collaboration between Italy and Czechoslovakia.’ Raiafica- 
tions of these agreements were ezchai^ed respectively on 
April 7 and July 14, 1924. 

These treaties were iden^al in character with the e^^p-. 
tion of Article 2 of the Italo-Yugoslav Pact, which provided 
for neutrality of one party in the event of the other’s being 
the victim of an unprovoked attack. But should the interests 
of one party be menaced by “ forcible invasions from without,” 
the other guaranteed to ’’afford political and diplomatic 
support in the form of friendly co-operation for the purpose 
of assisting to rmnove the external cause of such threat.” 
Thm article does not occur in the Italo-Ckechoslovak trea:fy. 

See above, Part I, iqE>. 68-67. 

* See leagne of NoUobb Timty Settee, vol, actdv, Ko. 696. 

* v(d. xxvi, No. 637. 
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For the rest, the treaties, though aiTning at the maiutenance 
of the staius qm created by the treaties of St. Germain, the 
Trianon and Neuilly, were not as definite as those of the 
Little Entente, nor did they include the explicit provision 
contained in Article 3 of the Franoo-Czechoslovak Treaty for 
the consultation of the contracting parties as to the measures 
to be taken in the case of any infraction of the principles of 
Article 88 of the Treaty of St. Germain.^ The Italian treaties 
resemble that concluded between Czechoslovakia and Austria 
rather than any other Central European agreement. Having 
made the initial declaration regarding the maintenance of 
the status quo, they continue to provide for consultation as 
to what action shall be taken in the event of a menace to 
their common interest arising. Both treaties were concluded 
for a period of five years. Their importance lies not so much 
in their provisions as in the fact that their negotiation partook 
of the nature of an Italian challenge to French influence in 
Central Europe. 

The Hungarian menace of Hapsburg restoration having 
virtually vanished with the death at Madeira of the ex-£ing 
Carl on April 1, 1922, the Little Entente were able to face 
the remaining prospect of the Anschluss without fear of 
complications. 

This question of an Austro-German union had by the 
beginning of 1925 ta>ken on a new and more disturbing aspect. 
It win be remembered that in October 1922 Austria, then 
reeling on the brink of national bankruptcy, had, thanks to 
the good offices of the League of Nations, entered upon a 
period of international financial control, in view of which her 
whole reparation debt had been forgone by her creditor Powers. 

The instrument embodying the plan of Austrian financial 
and economic reconstruction was accompanied by a Protocol 

^ Ariiole 88 of the Treaty of St. Oeimain reads : “ The independence of 
Anstiia is inalienable otherwise than with the consent of the Cbiou^ of the 
League of Nations. Cionsequently Austria undertakes, in the aWnce of the 
consent of the said Council, to abstain from any act which mig^t Erectly 
or indirectly or by any other means whatever compromise ,hcr independence ; 
particularly, and until her admission to membership of the League of Nations, 
by piarticii>ation in the afiaiis of another Power.” 
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of Guarantee, signed on October 4, 1922, by Great Britain, 
Prance, Italy, and Czechoslovakia, to which Belgium and Spain 
subsequently adhered. In this Protocol the Powers agreed 
that, while assisting Austria in the problem of her financial 
and economic reconstruction, they would among other things 
respect her political independence, territorial integrity and 
sovereignty, and would not contract any special economic 
agreement which took advantage of her impoverished con- 
dition. On her part Austria formally renewed her pledge of 
Article 88 of the Treaty of St. Germain not to alienate her 
independence, and undertook not to enter into negotiations, 
political, financial, or economic, which might compromise her 
independence.^ 

By 1926 the financial system introduced under League 
supervision had proved so successful that the Budget was 
not only balancing but showing a satisfactory surplus, and 
Austria was, relatively, back on the road to prosperity. 
Simultaneously the Dawes Plan had been introduced in 
Germany, with similar results that the currency had been 
re-established, trade and commerce restarted, and, despite 
her heavy burden of Reparations, Germany was enabled to 
enter the economic field on equal terms with other Powers. 

It was, then, no longer a question of two bankrupt nations 
refusing to shoulder one another’s burden, but rather of two 
prosperous neighbours who, having recently passed through 
a period of financial stress, now look forward to a beneficial 
partnership. In both countries there was a revival (for even 
at the darkest period in the history of both countries it had 
never ceased to exist) of the Anschluss movement. Visits 
to Berlin and Vienna were exchanged by Monsignor Seipel, 
former Federal Chancellor of Austria, and by Herr Loeb, 

^ See League of Nations Treaty Series, vol. adi. No. 334. 

On March 14, 1924, a similar agreement was entered into by Great Britain, 
France, Italy, Bumania, the Serb-Croat-Slovene State, and Czechoslovakia 
with regard to Hungarian reconstruction. Ih this case Hungary undertook 
to fiddl her obligations under the Treaty of the Trianon, emphasis being 
laid on the immediate execution of the military clauses, and also to carry, 
out all her other international engagements. For test see League of Nations 
Treaty Senes, vol. xxv. No. 633. 
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President of the Grerman Reichstag, and all that propaganda 
and personal contact could do were utilised to stimulate the 
national German feeling in Austria. 

Thus the danger of such a union to France, Italy, and 
the Little Entente, of which the Peace Conference had been 
fully aware, was now intensified by the fact that both Austria 
and Germany were in a considerably better financial and 
economic state than in 1919. It was very strongly felt that 
Austria, even in the disarmed condition in which the Treaty 
of St. Germain had left her, would be a considerable rein- 
forcement to Germany’s military strength ; while Germany, 
with her territory extended to the Danube basin, would 
constitute a powerful wedge threatening the peace of Central 
Europe and cutting off Czechoslovakia and Poland from their 
more powerful Western European Allies. 

Though the question of the Anschluss was to a great 
extent eclipsed by the Western security negotiations during 
1925, once these had ended in the signing of the Locarno 
Agreements in December, the Central European Powers began 
at once to fortify themselves against its materialisation. 

In January 1926 M. Nintchitch, Yugoslav Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, approached the French and Italian Govern- 
ments with a plan for a Central European pact on the lines 
of the Locarno Agreement which should include a mutual 
guarantee of the status quo. His suggestions were received 
sufficiently well to warrant their being followed up by personal 
conversations, and accordingly M. Nintchitch arrived in Berne 
late in February. Here he was met by Signor Mussolini, 
with a suggested extension of Article 3 of the Italo-Yugoslav 
Treaty of January 27, 1924 (that providing for consultation 
in the event of common interests of the two parties being 
threatened by international complications), to include a 
mutual undertaking for the prevention of the Anschhiss, 
To this M. Nintchitch agreed, and suggested that France 
should be invited to become a party to such a pact. 

It was just here that Italian and French rivalry prevented 
an agreement. Signor Mussohni would not consent to the 
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inolosion of Prance in a Central European pact, and M. Nint> 
clutch continued on his way, treaty-less, to Paris. Here he 
related the story of Signor Mussolini’s attitude to M. Briand, 
who at once saw and grasped the opportunity of completing 
the structure of Central European alliances of which the 
foundation had been laid by M. Poincare in 1924. In 
March 1926 he and M. Nintchitch signed a Franco- Yugoslav 
accord modelled upon the Pranco-Czechoslovak treaty of 
alliance in January 1924. 

Simultaneously with the conclusion of this agreement, 
and certainly not unconnected with it, Italy reached an 
accord with the remaining partner of the Little Entente, 
Rumania, in the shape of a treaty on the lines of the Italo- 
Czechoslovak and Yugoslav conventions of cordial co-operation. 
This move on the part of Signor Mussolini did not, however, 
entail the ratification by Italy of the Bessarabian Treaty of 
October 1920.^ 

Not to be outdone, M. Briand at once opened negotiations 
with Rumania for the conclusion of a treaty similar to those 
already signed by Prance with CzechoslovaMa and the Serb- 
Croat-Slovene State. These negotiations proved successful 
after the replacement at Bucharest of the Liberal Bratiano 
Administration by the Nationalist and pro-Prench Govern- 
ment of General Averescu, and the treaty was finally signed 
on June 10, 1926. On June 12, 1926, just prior to the Con- 
ference of Bled between the three States, the Yugoslav, the 
Rumanian, and the Ozechoslovak-Rumanian Treaties were 
prolonged for a further period of three years. 

Such, then, is the somewhat tangled and tortuous history 
of Central European security for the past sis years. It begms 
with the formation of the Little Entente for the definite 
purpose of opposing a Hapsburg succession, and deteriorates 
into a struggle between Prance and Italy for a controlling 
influence. Hie predominating feature remains, the fear 

* TMs Treaty was not definitely signed until September 1926 . A 
agreement was ngned during the same month between Poland and Tnao* 
ataivia. ^ 
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the Anachlma, and to combat this the Little Entente States 
must either work unitedly for a Central European Pact or throw 
in their lot either with Paris or Rome. It is probable that the 
adoption of either of the latter alternatives would end in the 
disintegration of the Entente, since there is no marked umty 
of policy towards either of the two great neighbouring Powers.'^ 
It is to be hoped, however, that when certain of the funda- 
mental treaties come up in due course for renewal a triumph 
will result for the Central European Pact policy, and that 
some agreement may be reached which will embrace not only 
the Little Entente, France, and Italy, but also Austria and 
Hungary, and possibly Poland.® 

^ The above is necessarily only a brief survey of one aspect of the policy 
and diplomatic activity of the Little Entente. An esccellent account of the 
whole history of this moat interesting political alignment will be found in 
the Survey of IntematioTuxl Affairs, 1920-1923, pp. 287-303, and 1924, 
pp. 440-457. 

* The Treaty signed between Italy and Spain on August 7, 1926, con- 
tained an article providing for neutrality in the event of one or other being 
attacked by a third party. 
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SECURITY m THE EAST 

1. The Neab East and Lattsannb. 

The Freedom of the Straits, so outstanding a tenet of British 
Near Eastern policy for more than half a century, became an 
historical fact on July 24, 1923. On that day, simulta- 
neously with the Treaty of Lausanne, eight of the most inter- 
ested Powers, Great Britain, France, Italy, Japan, Bulgaria, 
Greece, Rumania, and Turkey, signed the convention relating 
to the regime of the Straits.^ 

The preamble to the Convention gives the number of 
contracting States as ten, but, though thus listed, the represen- 
tatives of the U.S.S.R. and of the Serb-Croat-Slovene State 
refused either to be party to the general treaty of peace or to 
any of its complementary instruments. 

In order to ensure the freedom of transit and “ with a 
view to maintaining the Straits free from any obstacle to 
free passage and navigation,” the Convention made provision 
(Art. 4) for the demilitarisation of certain zones, islands, and 
waters in the Sea of Marmora, the .^gean Sea, the DardeneUes, 
and the Bosphorus. These were as follows : — 

1. The Dardanelles. 

On the north-west the whole Gallipoli Peninsula, together 
with a small additional area. On the south-east a zone 
twenty kilometres from the sea. 

2. The Bosphorus. 

On either shore a zone fifteen kilometres deep. 

3. All the islands in the Sea of Marmora with the exception of that 

of Emir Ali Adasi. 

4. In the .^gean Sea the Islands of Samothrace, Lemnos, Imbros, 

Tenedos, and the Babbit Isles. 


> Treaty of Peace wiA Twrhey, British Treaty Series (Blue Book), No. 16, 
1923. Omd. 1929. 
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With the exception of Constantinople — ^in which, together 
with Stambonl, Pera, Galata, Scutari, and the Island of 
PrioMpo, a force of not more than 12,000 men, an arsenal and 
naval base were allowed to be maintained (Art. 8) — ^these 
zones were to be absolutely free from fortifications, coast 
artillery, “ submarine engines of war,” aerial and naval bases. 
Nor might armed forces be stationed in them, except gend- 
armerie, whose armament was strictly limited (Arts. 6 and 7). 

Certain modifications were made in favour of Turkey, 
who may transport troops through the demilitarised zones and 
whose aeroplanes may fiy over them. Greece and Turkey are 
allowed to anchor warships in the territorial waters surrounding 
their respective demilitarised islands, and may similarly in 
their respective zones organise any system of observation and 
communication (Art. 6). 

The authority to execute this regime was vested in an 
International Straits Commission composed of representa- 
tives of the signatory Powers, whose functions are laid down 
in Articles 10-16 of the Convention.^ 

Having thus established the freedom of the Straits by the 
process of demilitarisation, the Contracting Powers proceeded 
to make provision for the guarantee of the security of this 
freedom ; such a guarantee is contained in Art. 18 of the 
Convention : — 

Should the freedom of navigation of the Straits or the security of 
the demilitarised zones be imperilled by a violation of the provisions 
relating to freedom of passage ^ or by a surprise attack or some act of 
war or threat of war, the High Contracting Parties, and in awy case 
France, Great Britain, Italy, and Japan, acting in conjunction, will 
meet such a violation, attack, or other act of war, or threat of war, 
by all the means that the Council of the League of Nations may decide 
for this purpose. 

Nor was it intended that any act of war should terminate 
the new regime. It is expressly stated that once peace has 

^ See InternaHonal Admimstration, by J. W. Wheeler-Bennett, Bulletin 
No. 12 of the Inference Service on Intematioiial Affairs, Paiis* 

* See Article 2 of the Convention and the annexed Buies for the passage 
of Commercial Vessels and Aircraft and of War Vessels and Aircraft trough 
the Straits. 
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been restored after any such joint action as that provided for 
above, or after any war in which either Greece or Turkey are 
involved, and which has entailed the modification of the 
Convention in pursuance of the rights of belligerents, the 
regime as laid down in the Convention shall be re-established 
as soon as possible (Arts. 9 and 18). 

Thus, when the ratifications of the requisite number of 
Powers were deposited and the Treaty of Lausanne was put 
into operation, the first Guarantee Pact of modem history was 
launched into activity. 

It is of interest to compare these security provisions with 
those which would have come into force had the ill-fated 
Treaty of Sevres been ratified. 

That treaty as a whole ^ was, of course, very much harder 
upon Turkey than its successor, for in 1920 the Allied Powers 
still preserved some semblance of unity, and had only to deal 
with an effete Government at Constantinople instead of the 
virile Nationalist body at Angora. In consequence of this the 
demilitarised zones were considerably larger and more clearly 
defined (Art. 179). In them and in the demiLLtarised island 
Great Britain, France, and Italy had the right to maintain 
such forces, both military and aerial, as they considered 
sufficient to prevent any action being taken which might 
prejudice the freedom of the Straits (Art. 178 (4) ). Should 
such an action in the opinion of the Commission (which under 
the Treaty of Sevres was a much more important body, having 
its own flag and police, and being responsible only to the 
Powers) have taken place, the Commission was to inform the 
representatives of the three Allied Powers, who in their turn 
would confer with the military and naval commanders of the 
occupying forces as to what should be done to oppose such 
an action (Art. 44). 

In 1920, moreover, the statesmen of the world were 
still sceptical of the League of Nations as a piece of practical, 
political machinery. It is interesting, therefore, to ^d that 

* See Treaty oj Peace wiffi Twkey, British Treaty Series (Blue Book), 
No. CSoad. 964 
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when three years later they again met to settle the peace with 
Turkey, the Council of the League, and not the diplomatic 
representatives and naval and military commanders of these 
great Powers, was the agency through which the decision 
must come as to the action to be taken. This is an illustration 
of the rise which the League had made in the opinion of inter- 
national statesmen. Under the Lausanne provisions, too, the 
guarantee of Japan is added to that of Great Britain, Prance 
and Italy, and the remaining members of the Commission 
may also be called upon to furnish their quota for the defence 
of the freedom of the Straits. 

2. The Middle East and Mosul. 

In the Middle East the situation is complicated by a species 
of “absentee landlordship,” in that beside the countries 
directly interested, that is to say, Turkey, Persia, Iraq, and 
Syria, European interests are involved through the presence 
in the Middle East of Great Britain and Prance as Mandatory 
Powers for Iraq and Syria respectively. Thus no agreement 
for secluity can be effective without the participation of these 
two Powers, who exercise guidance over the conduct of the 
foreign relations of their mandates. 

No general agreement provides for security in the Middle 
East. It is dependent upon three treaties which have been 
signed from April to June 1926 by Turkey with the States 
immediately contiguous to her, and with the Mandatory 
Powers involved. These treaties are with Persia, signed 
on April 22nd ; with Prance, initialled in Pebruary and 
signed on June 1st ; and with Great Britain and Iraq, on 
June 6th. 

Of the Prench Treaty little is known as yet, as the text 
has not been made public, but it is expected that it will 
both confirm and extend the provisions of that agreement 
concluded between M. Pranklin-Bouillan and Mustapha Kemal 
Pasha in 1921. 

The Persian and Anglo-Iraq Treaties are really part of the 
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Bn.Tnft settlement, since all these Powers are contiguous to one 
another. In dealing with the question of security it is 
necessary to take into consideration the special factor 
which in each particular case may make for war, and then 
to make provision for its circumvention. Between Turkey 
and Iraq this factor, as is so often the case, was one of the 
settlement of a frontier, the disputed boundary of the vilayet 
of Mosul. 

Very briefly the history of the dispute is this. By the 
Treaty of Lausanne ^ the possession of the vilayet of Mosul 
was not settled, but it was agreed that if within nine months 
after the ratification of the treaty Great Britain and Turkey 
could not arrive at some peace settlement, the matter should 
come before the League of Nations. Accordingly, though abor- 
tive negotiations proceeded at Constantinople and Angora from 
October 1923-July 1924, the Council of the League became seized 
of the question at their Thirtieth Session, September 1924.® 
It was agreed to send a Commission of Experts to examine 
and report on the spot, and meanwhile the Comcil at its 
Session at Brussels (October 29, 1924) ® drew up a provisional 
frontier, known as the Brussels line, beyond which the two 
disputants might not pass until the report of the Commission 
of Enquiry had been received. This report was presented to the 
Council at its Thirty-fifth Session during the Sixth Assembly 
in September 1925, and was found substantially to confirm the 
Brussels line.^ During the ensuing meetings of the Council 
a diplomatic duel was fought between Mr. Leopold Amery, 
the British Secretary of State for the Dominions and Colonies, 
and Tewfik Rushdi Bey, Turkish Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
in the course of which the latter offered as part of the settlement 
a Middle Eastern Pact, drawn up on the lines of the then pending 
Locarno Agreements and embracing Great Britain, Turkey, 

’ S«e Treaty of Lausaztae, Article 3, par. 2. 

* See Minutes of the Thirtieth Session, Zeagm NaHona Official Jcimuil, 
Bifth Tear, No. 10, October 1924, pp. 1291-1292, 1318-1324, 1337-1338, 
1358—1360. 

« See Minutes of the Thirty-first Session, League of NaUona OMcml 
Jourrua, November 1924^ No. 11, pp. 1648-1654, 1669-1662^ 1670-1671. 

* See Beport. See also Minutes of Thirty-fifth Session. 
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Persia, and Iraq for the mutual guarantee of the security and 
protection of their respectiye frontiers.^ 

This was at the time warmly taken up by Persia, who at 
once expressed her wiUingness to take part, but was coldly 
viewed by the British delegates, who regarded it as a red- 
herring drawn cleverly across the path of the major issue of 
the frontier settlement. 

With various side issues, such as the reference to the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice, of the interpretation of 
Article 3 of the Treaty of Lausanne and the ensuing question 
of unanimity voting on the Council of the League,® and the 
Laidoner Report on the treatment of Christian minorities by 
Turkey, the Mostd dispute came to an end at the Session of the 
Council of the League held in December 1925. The Brussels 
Line was declared to be the de jure frontier between Turkey 
and Iraq. The final settlement of the dispute took the form 
of direct negotiations between the British Ambassador at 
Constantinople, the Iraq Grovemment, and the Turkish Govern- 
ment at Angora. Great Britain further agreed to prolong her 
mandate over Iraq for a further period of twenty-five years 
unless the latter became a member of the League of Nations 
within that time. 

These negotiations began early in 1926, and up to within 
a very short time of their termination both Press and Public 
in Great Britain imagined that their ultimate conclusion would 
take the form of a security pact. In actual fact, however, 
this idea would seem to have been dropped at an early stage 
in the proceedings, for on April 22nd a Treaty of Friendship 
and Security was signed between Turkey and Persia which 
removed the Security arrangements in the Mddle East from 
the general to the particular. 

It is easy to trace the influence of the Soviet-Turkish 
agreement in this new treaty with Persia, but in a number of 
instances the general neutrality motif is elaborated and 

^ See Mantes of the Thirty-seventh Session, LeagitA of Nations OffickU 
Jimrmil. 

» See Ths World Oowri in 1926, by X W. Wheeler-Bennett (association 
for International Understanding)* 1926, pp. 19-22. 
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emphasised. Moreover, the treaty is more than a neutrality 
convention, and is designed to alleviate the general situation 
left unsettled by the treaties of 1639, 1828, and 1848. Pro- 
vision is also made for better co-operation in consular, tariff, 
postal, telegraphic, and commercial relations. 

The treaty itself is of eleven articles,^ by the first of which 
“ an indestructible peace and lasting friendship ” is declared 
to exist between the two countries. Then, as in the previous 
Soviet agreements with Turkey and Germany, follow the 
neutrality provisions (Arts. 2 and 3), but a diversion is made 
in Article 4, where both Powers are bound, in the execution of 
the two previous articles, to protect their neutrality by force 
of arms against any sort of form of violation, whether directly 
by invasion or indirectly by the inciting of their population to 
revolt on the part of one or more third Powers. To ensure the 
“ security and tranquillity of the peoples along their frontier 
regions,” each of the Powers undertakes not to allow in their 
territory any organisation or group planning to modify the 
government or otherwise effect an action de luUe against the 
other ; and they further agree to take all possible measures, 
either jointly or separately, to stop such acts either in their 
own territory or among the border tribes along the frontier 
(Arts. 6 and 6). Article 7 provides for the conclusion within 
six months of the coming into force of the treaty conventions 
concerning Customs, tariffs, etc. ; and Article 8 for the provi- 
sion of some new form of settling disputes arising between the 
Contracting Powers and not regulated by the usual methods. 
Article 9 allows full liberty of action to Turkey and Persia on all 
matters outside the scope of the present treaty, and the two 
remaining articles contain the usual arrangements for the 
exchange of ratifications of the treaty, which, however, comes 
into force on IM daie of its signatitre and remains so for a period 
of five years. 

Meanwhile the Anglo-TurMsh negotiations continued to 

^ For French text see JBJcho de Turguie, June 16, 1926. For Fi irglfah 
text see Special Supplement to vol. ii, No. 15, ol the Bulletin of Iraernaiioncd 
July 12, 1926, and Muriypean Survey, vol. No. 2021, 
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pursue the tortuous path that all Oriental discussion must 
inevitably follow. Finally, however, on June 5, 1926, at 
midnight, a treaty was signed at Angora between the British 
Ambassador, Sir Ronald Lindsay, and the Turkish Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, Tewfik Rushdi Bey, together with the 
Iraq Minister of Defence, Colonel Nouri Said. 

As is natural, much of the treaty is concerned with the 
frontier settlement, which, with a few modifications, is agreed 
to be that laid down by the League Council at Brussels.^ 
The Contracting Parties, moreover, accepted this line as 
definitive and inviolable, and undertook not to make any 
attempt to alter it (Art. 5). 

For the purpose of this book, however, general interest 
in the treaty centres around chapter ii (Arts. 6-13), entitled 
“Neighbourly Relations.*’ The negotiators realised that in 
dealing with a problem such as Turko-Iraq security it was 
necessary, in the words of Sir Austen Chamberlain, to make 
“ special arrangements in order to meet special needs *’ ; 
and in this case the special need was to devise some way of 
dealing with the danger of brigandage and frontier raids which 
have always proved the chief danger to Middle Eastern security. 
This chapter ii of the treaty definitely sets out to do, and begins 
at once by a mutual undertaking to oppose by all possible 
means “ any preparations made by one or more armed 
individuals with the object of committing acts of brigandage 
or piUage in the neighbouring frontier zone and to prevent 
their crossing the frontier ” (Art. 6). The zone referred to is 
the whole Turko-Iraq frontier and 76 kilometres on either side 
(Art. 10). To facilitate this measure the two Powers concerned 
appointed their competent authorities for the organisation of 
general co-operation and responsibility for the measures to be 
taken, and for the exchange of local information and urgent 
communication (Art. 11). When these authorities learn of 
preparations likely to bring about such acts as are contem- 
plated in Article 6, or that such acts have definitely been oom- 

1 For toxt of Anglo-Turkish Tifeaty see British White Paper, Turkey^ 
m. 1, 1926, Cmd. 2679. 
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mitted, they must inform one another immediately and take 
all possible measures either to prevent the acts taking place, 
or, in the event of their having already happened, to prevent 
the perpetrators from crossing the frontier (Arts. 7 and 8). 
Should the perpetrators of such acts cross the frontier they 
must immediately be arrested by the authorities on the one 
side and handed over to the authorities of the party whose 
nationals they are, for justice, together with their booty and 
arms (Art. 9). Turkish and Iraq authorities agree not to have 
any communication with the chiefs and sheikhs, or members of 
tribes nationals of the other State which are actually within the 
territory of that State, and, furthermore, not to allow within 
the frontier zone any organisation for propaganda directed 
against either State (Art. 12). In order to facilitate the 
execution of the foregoing provisions and generally to maintain 
good neighborly relations along the frontier, a permanent 
Frontier Commission is set up under Article 13, composed of 
equal numbers of Turkish and Iraq officials appointed by 
their respective Governments. The duty of this Commission, 
which must meet at least once in six months alternatively in 
Turkey and Iraq (having its first session at Zakho, in Iraq, 
within two months of the coming into force of the treaty), 
is to settle amicably all questions concerning the execution 
of the provisions contained in chapter ii, and any other 
frontier question which cannot be settled by the authorities 
constituted under Article 11. Since no provision is made 
elsewhere in the treaty for appeal from this Commission, 
its decision may be deemed to be final. The treaty, which 
is of permanent duration, was ratified by the Turkish 
National Assembly on June 7th and by the Iraq Parliament 
on June 14th. 

It is to be hoped that these three treaties will prove a 
further example of how secuonty may be ensured, and 
that a series of treaties, such as has been negotiated by 
Turkey with her nei^bours, may prove as effiicaoious as a 
mutual pact. 
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3. ThB U.S.S.R. AND THE MIDDLE EA8T. 

The Middle East had been, however, during 1926 the scene 
of another series of security negotiations. 

The U.S.8.R. was anxious to extend further in the Middle 
East the system of neutrality and non-aggression treaties so 
successfully initiated with Turkey in December 1926, Accord- 
ingly the Soviet diplomatic representatives in Angora, Teheran, 
and Kabul were instructed to prepare the way for further 
progress. 

The venue chosen for these activities was especially calcu- 
lated to inconvenience Great Britain both in relations through 
Iraq with Turkey and through India with Afghanistan, and 
this was consistent with the announcement of the Soviet 
chiefs that the British Empire was the principal obstacle and 
opponent to Bolshevism. 

Success attended the efforts of Soviet diplomacy, for on 
August 31, 1926, a treaty of neutrality and non-aggression 
closely following the lines of those already concluded was 
signed with great pomp at the Amir of Afghanistan’s summer 
residence of Pagman.^ 

The Moscow Government had, however, a more extensive 
plan in view. Non-aggression treaties already existed between 
Russia and Turkey, and Turkey and Persia, while between 
Russia and Persia there was the Treaty of February 26, 
1921, which provides for the diplomatic settlement of all 
disputes arising between the two countries. It was, therefore, 
proposed by the U.S.S.R. to elaborate these treaties into a 
tripartite pact, which would provide for the compulsory 
neutrality on the part of each of the contracting parties should 
either of the other two parties be attacked. At the present 
moment (October 1926) nothing definite has emeiged, but 
negotiations have progressed sufficiently to allow of direct 
conversations between M. Chicherin and Memduh Shevket 
Bey and Mirzah Khan Timurtash, the Turkish and Persian 
diplomatic representatives respectively.* The treaty itself 

^ September 2, 1926. ^ Times^ September 3, 1926. 


O 
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may be said to be on the point of conclusion, and it -will be of 
interest to see to what extent the original Soviet-Turkish 
agreement, which doubtless will provide the formula, has been 
changed. Will Persia make the same reservations as Herr 
Stresemann in view of her League obligations ; or will the 
new triple pact include the provision contained in the Turko- 
Persian treaty for the compulsory defence of neutrality on the 
part of the contracting parties, even if necessary by force of arms ? 

The year 1926 will undoubtedly go down in the annals of 
Soviet diplomacy as the treaty-making year, and the month 
of October closed with security negotiations stiU in progress 
in six capitals on Russia’s western, and two on her southern, 
frontier. 


4, The Far East aiiid Washington. 

The Washington Conference for the Limitation of Arma- 
ment and the discussion of Pacific and Par Eastern questions, 
November 1921-Pebruary 1922, provides security or non- 
aggiession pacts as part of the solution for each of the 
problems with which it was called to deal. These were 
(a) the Pour Powers Pacific Pact and (6) the Nine Powers 
Pact of non-aggression against China. 

(a) The Pacific Pact. 

The first point of interest about the treaty is it 
provides the first, and at present the only, iTis t,a.T»»A in history 
of a bi-lateral treaty of alliance being superseded by a mutual 
pact of guarantee between three or four States outside the two 
original contracting parties. 

The Anglo-Japanese Alliance, concluded in 1902 and renewed 
in 1911 for a period of ten years, was directed against the 
Eastern expansion schemes of Germany and Russia. But 
it was a defensive alliance, as was shown by the fact 
Great Britain was not involved as a result of it in the Russo- 
Japanese War of 1904-1906. The Great Wax removed a/vnoft 
of its original rotaona d’&re. Germany by the Treaty <rf 
Versaillss ceased to be a Colonial Power, and hence a rival to 
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Great Britain, and Japan had not only demonstiated her 
capability to look after her awn affairs in the East, but as a 
result of the Russian dibdde had succeeded in taking possession 
of most of her coveted points. 

Japan, however, proved even more aggressive than her 
predecessors in the Ear East, and American opinion became 
exercised very deeply both over her policy in Manchuria and 
in Siberia, and over the relations of the British Empire 
with her through the Anglo- Japanese Alliance. It was con- 
sidered that a continuation of this alliance with Japan 
would be a threat by Great Britain to the United States, 
who alone were capable of combating Japanese imperialism 
in the Ear East. There was a further point. Both Japan 
and Great Britain were members of the League of Nations, 
and Article 20 of the Covenant automatically abrogates 
all international obligations which are not compatible with 
its spirit ; ^ and on July 8, 1920, the two Powers informed 
the League that if the Alliance were continued beyond 1921 
it must be in a form consistent with the letter of the Covenant. 
When, therefore, the time came in July 1921 for the further 
renewal of the alliance there was found to be a definitely hostile 
public feeling against such a step throughout the Empire. 
The Bominions declared against it because of the concentrated 
opposition in the United States. Mi. Massey, Premier of New 
Zealand, declared that a war between Great Britain and the 
United States would “smash the Empire into smithereens,” 
while the Australian Prime Minister, Mr. Hughes, confessed 
that he greeted with joy every battleship laid down in American 
shipyards. The Australian Federation of Labour, through 
the Melbourne Labmur CdU, proclaimed that “ it is the beginning 
of the end of a white race or tribe when they have to seek 
protection from or owe their existence to a foreign coloured 

^ Article 20 of the Covenant ; “ The Members of the League severally 
agree that this Covenant is accepted as abrogating all obligations or under- 
standings infer se which are inconsistent with the terms thereof* Ih case 
any member of the League shall, before becoming a member of the League, 
have undertaken any obligations inconsistent with the terms of this Covenant, 
it shall be the duty of such member to take immediate steps to procure its 
release from such obligations.’’ 
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race.” Mr. Meighen, Prime Minister of Canada, said more 
guardedly that he was opposed to any pact which would injure 
the friendship of the British Empire with the United States. 
These views were re-expressed and emphasised at the Imperial 
Conference in the summer of 1921. The British Government 
bowed before the storm and found shelter and excuse for 
pleasing both parties in the declaration that the Alhanoe 
would remain En ding for one year after it was denounced.^ 
This was tantamount to the renewal of it for one year, or until 
July 1922 ; and to square their action with the Covenant the 
two Governments formally notified the League of Nations : — 

That they were agreed that if any sitoation arises whilst the Agree- 
ment remains in force in which the procedure described by the terms 
of the Agreement is inconsistent with the procedure prescribed by the 
Covenant of the League, then the procedure prescribed by the said 
Covenant shall be adopted and shall prevail over that prescribed by 
the Agreement.^ 

Thus matters stood at the opening of the Washington Confer- 
ence on November 22, 1921. 

Prom the outset the leaders at Washington were fuUy 
aware that the success of their labours depended upon their 
finding some alternative to the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, and 
accordingly they gave this problem their first attention, though 
their discussions were held in secret and did not form part of 
the Conference’s committee work. Hence no official record of 
the negotiations exists. 

It seems, however, that the first solution was presented 
by SL:. Balfour in the form of a Draft Three-Power Pacific 
Agreement, consisting of Great Britain, the United States, and 
Japan, who would guarantee to one another their possessions 
in the Par East. To this, however, neither the American nor 
the Chinese Delegations would agree — ^the United States 
because she feared to be out- voted by the two former partners 
on any questions which affected their common interests ; China 

* See The Wa^ngton OonSerence, by Baymoud L. Buell, pp. 130-139. 

^ew Vork, 1922. 

* See League of Natiom AfofKftly Svammaty, At^insi 1921, League of ' 
NaiioBS Secietaiiat, <leneva. 
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because she would not agree to any Pacific Alliance to which 
she was not a party.^ 

It remained, therefore, for Mr. Hughes, United States 
Secretary of State, to provide the successful formula which 
should solve the problem. This he did by proposing a Four- 
Power Pact, including France, and eliminating the question 
of guarantee in respect of the Far East. This was formally 
adopted by all parties and became the genesis of the treaty 
signed at Washington on December 13, 1921, between Great 
Britain, the United States, France, and Japan. 

This treaty is an instrument of four articles, in the first of 
which the four Powers agree to “ respect their rights in relation 
to their insular possessions and insular dominions in the 
Pacific.” Moreover, should any dispute arise between them 
regarding these rights, it must, if unsettled by diplomatic 
methods, be referred to a Conference of all four Powers for 
“ consideration and adjustment.” On the other hand, should 
these rights be the subject of external aggression, the Powers 
decided to communicate with one another in order to agree 
upon the measures to be taken against the aggression, and 
whether these measures should be taken jointly or separately 
(Art. II). The treaty, which was to remain in operation for 
ten years, took effect on the deposit of ratification (August 17, 
1923), upon which same date the most important provision 
of aU came into operation, namely, the termination of the 
Anglo- Japanese Alliance (Arts. Ill and IV).^ 

In signing the treaty the Powers added an important 
two-point declaration : — 

1. That the scope of the treaty was extended to the Pacific mandates, 

though this did not imply American assent to the mandate 
system, nor the preclusion of any agreements at which the 
United States had arrived with the Mandatory Powers. 

2. That the disputes referred to in Article I did not include questions 

which, “according to principles of intemationfid law,*’ are 
exclusively of a domestic nature. 


i See BueU, pp. 174r-177. 

^ See Senate Document, No. 124, Sixty-seventh Congress, Second Session. 
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This last provision was inserted as a safeguard for the 
United States and the British Pacific Dominions against the 
raising by Japan of the question of migration.^ 

The treaty was presented to and adopted by the Conference 
on December 10th, and signed three days later. On Decem- 
ber 16th, however, a new development arose in the unofficial 
announcement ^ that the term “ insular possessions and insular 
dominions ” was interpreted by Japan as including the home- 
land islands of the Japanese Empire. This put a new appear- 
ance on the treaty, for it not only rendered Japan immune 
from attack by the United States (the agreement not being 
reciprocal), but pledged to some degree the three remaining 
Powers to assist Japan in any attack upon her by Russia or 
China. These two States might attempt to drive Japan 
from the mainland of Asia, but once this attempt developed 
into an invasion of Japan proper the provisions of the treaty 
might be invoked. 

So greatly was public opinion in the United States, Australia, 
New Zealand, and, indeed, to some extent in Japan itself, 
against such an interpretation, that on February 6, 1922, a 
supplementary treaty was signed by the four Contracting 
Powers. This treaty limited the term “ insular possessions 
as far as Japan was concerned to Karafuto (or the southern 
portion of the island of Sakhalin), Formosa and the Pescadors, 
and the Japanese mandates, and definitely excluded the 
homeland of Japan. 

Previous to this, on February 4th and 6th, the four Powers 
made an identic statement to the Netherlands and Portuguese 
Governments respectively, assuring them that the principles 
of the Pacific Pact would apply also to their insular possessions, 
although these had not been included in the treaty. 

The substitution of the Pacific Pact for the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance undoubtedly contributed very greatly to the madnteU"' 
ance of the peace of the Far East. Henry Cabot Lodge, 

^ See Senate Dooument, No, 125, Report of the United States Uelegaticai. 
a New York Times, December 16, 1921 ; also Buell, pp. 179-181, and 
of Internationca Affmrs, 192(><-23, p. 497. 
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speaking in the United States Senate on March 8, 1922, said : 
“ In my judgment the Anglo- Japanese Alliance was the most 
dangerous element in our relations with the Far East and with 
the Pacific ... it caused a growing feeling of suspicion not 
only in the United States, but in Canada ... it tended to 
give a backgroimd to Japan which encouraged the war spirit 
and large preparations both by land and sea for future confiicts. 
It immobilised England, and prevented the exercise of her 
influence in the East for the cause of peace.” ^ 

Here, then, is a concrete case of a Four-Power treaty of 
mutual “ respect ” replacing, and dispeUing, the suspicion 
caused by a rather sinister, bi-lateral agreement ; of a 
treaty of security supplanting an old, pre-war, political 
alliance. 

(6) The Chinese Non-Aggression Treaty. 

One of the principal objects of the Washington Conference 
was to devise a system by which China could secure a sq^uare 
deal from all other Powers, who, in theu turn, should meet 
with equal treatment in China. It was generally felt that 
China had too long been exposed to a system of land-grabbing, 
and of having her territory fought over by other Powers, as 
in the case of Russia and Japan for the possession of Port 
Arthur (1904-1905) and Germany and Japan for possession of 
Tsingtao in 1914. 

China had come to the Washington Conference with a 
programme which included complete tariff autonomy and 
tariff increases to make the creation of a strong central 
Government possible ; the economic as well as the political 
control over Shantung and the fixing of a date by which aU 
Japanese troops throughout China must be withdrawn. In 
none of these objects was she entirely successful, a fact which 
may be attributed to the opposition of Japan, who stood for 
the negation of all these points.^ 

There was, however, drawn up by the Conference, and signed 
on February 6, 1 922, by the representatives of the United States, 
^ New York SPimee, Mandi 9, 1922. * Bnell, p. 314. 
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British Empire, China, France, Italy, Japan, Belgium, the 
Netherlands, and Portugal, a Treaty relating to the Principles 
and Policies to be followed in matters concerning China.” 

The Signatory Powers in Article 1 laid down four cardinal 
points on which the rest of the treaty, and indeed their own 
future policies, were to be based. 

These were as follows : — 

1. To respect the sovereignty, the independence, and the terri- 

torial and administrative integrity of China. 

2. To provide the fullest and most unembarrassed opportunity 

to China to develop and maintain for herself an effective and 
stable government. 

3. To use their influence for the purpose of effectually establishing 

and maintaining the principle of equal opportunity for the 
commerce and industry of all nations throughout the territory 
of China. 

4. To refrain from taking advantage of conditions in China in order 

to seek special rights or privileges which would abridge the 
rights of subjects or citizens of friendly States, and from 
countenancing action inimical to the security of such States. 

Previous to this, on November 22, 1921, China had made 
a separate declaration pledging herself not to alienate or lease 
any portion of her territory or littoral to any Power. 

The Powers further agreed that they would not enter into 
any treaty or understanding among themselves or with any 
other Power which would infringe in any way the principles 
of Article 1 (Art. 2). This provision aimed at preventing the 
negotiation of any further agreements, such as the Anglo- 
Japanese AlKance or the Lansing-Ishii Agreement. In pur- 
suance of the Open Door policy envisaged in paragraph 3 of 
Art. 1, the Powers agreed not to encourage their respective 
nationals in seeking certain advantages which would impair 
it. China, on her side, undertook not to grant such advan- 
tages to the nationals of the Powers (Art. 3). The Powers 
further undertook not to support any arrangements between 
their respective nationals for creating spheres of influence in 
Chinese territory (Art. 4).^ China undertook not to exercise 

^ Arflclea 3 and 4 of this treaty were supplemented by a resolution 
adopted by the Conference on the same date as the signing of the treaty^ 
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or permit unfair discrimination (the meaning of which was 
defined) on any railway in her territory, while the other parties 
undertook a corresponding obligation in respect of any of the 
aforesaid railways over which they or their nationals had 
control (Art. 6). In order to prevent any repetition of such viola- 
tion of Chinese territory as was committed by Japanese troops 
in the campaign around Tsingtao in 1914, Article 6 placed the 
Signatory Powers under an obligation to respect China’s rights 
— a neutral in time of war to which China was not a party — 
and China agreed to observe under the same circumstances 
the full obligations of neutrality. There followed a provision 
identical with that of Article 1 of the Pacific Pact, for the ex- 
change of full and frank communication between the Powers 
whenever a situation occurs which in the opinion of any one 
of them involves the application of the treaty (Art. 7). This, 
as Professor Toynbee points out,^ is designed to secure all the 
advantages of Article 11 of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations, which provides for the friendly right of each member 
to call the attention of the Council or the Assembly to any 
event which threatens to disturb the ‘‘good understanding 
between the nations on which peace depends,” while advocating 
the commitments of the following Articles. Finally, in Article 8 
it was decided to invite the adhesion of such non-signatory 
Powers which had Governments recognised by the signatories 
(thus ruling out Russia, whose Government was not then 
recognised by the British Empire, and is still not recognised 
by the United States), and had treaty relations with China.^ 

. The treaty remained inoperative until October 19, 1925, 
when France, who had for a variety of reasons delayed her 

to the etEect that there should be established in, China a Board of Reference 
to which any questions arising in connection with the execution of these 
Articles may be referred for investigation and report. The Board is to be 
established by the International Tariff Conference provided for in Article 1 1 
of the Nine-Power Tariff Treaty of the same date. As ratification of both 
this and the treaty under discussion was delayed until late in 1925, the 
International Tariff Conference only met at the be^nning of 1926, and owing 
to the disordered state of China at the present moment , has had no oppor- 
tunity either of adopting a report or of formulating a constitution for the 
Board of Kesearch. 

^ See Surv&y of International Affairst 1920-23, p. 478, footnote 2. 

® Ibid., pp, 477, 478 ; and Buell, p. 317, 
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ratification, communicated to the Department of State at 
Washington, thereby putting the treaty into execution. 

The treaty itself has in many aspects points in common 
with the Reconstruction Protocols in the ease of Austria 
(1922) and Hungary (1924), more especially in the provision 
for the non-alienation of territory. These three instruments 
show a remarkable development in post-war politics, wherein 
a number of States agree with reference to another State, so 
to say, “ in a bad way financially,” that they will not take 
advantage of its financial or economic embarrassment for 
securing political or commerical gains which they would not 
have been able to obtain under other circumstances. 
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With the latest Balkan dispute only a year away it may 
seem somewhat premature to speak of a Balkan Pact of 
Security. Despite appearances to the contrary, however, a 
growing tendency has manifested itself in that stormy south- 
east corner of Europe towards the development of a plan by 
which the continuous quarrels which have made the Balkans 
notorious may be amicably settled, if not altogether obviated. 

Balkan leagues and associations have not in past years 
been of long duration, nor have they been distinguished by 
good intentions. The last of these experiments, the Balkan 
League of 1912-1913, a weapon forged by M. Venizelos for the 
final liberation of the Balkan peoples from Turkish suzerainty, 
feU to pieces as soon as its purpose had been achieved. Not 
only this, but it greatly lessened the chances of future combina- 
tion by the alarming outcrop of nationalist divergencies which 
it left behind it. The endless round of frontier disputes and 
incidents which have continued among the Balkan States for 
the past twelve years, besides providing the cams belli for the 
Great War, have been a contiaual source of anxiety and 
disquietude to the Chancellories of the Powers and a lasting 
obstacle to the progress of security and disarmament. 

Now, however, even the Balkan peoples themselves have 
revolted against the continual programme of assassination, 
murder and guerilla warfare, and the foundations are being 
laid for a more lasting league than has hitherto existed. 

To this end the system adopted closely resembles that of 
the Western Pact of Security initialled at Locarno. Just as 
the Entente Oordicile formed the original basis of negotiations, 
first for an Anglo-Erench Pact directed against Germany, and 
finally for a wi^r Treaty of Guarantee, so the negotiations for 
the renewal of the Greco-Serbian Alliance of 1913 (suspended 
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in 1916 owing to the policy of King Constantine), though first 
directed against Bulgaria, paved the way for a possible system 
of arbitration treaties upon which a permanent Balkan Pact 
could be based. 

Negotiations opened between Athens and Belgrade in 
March 1925, and had three definite subjects of discussion : — 

(1) Mutual guarantee of assistance between Greece and Yugoslavia 

in the event of any aggression on the part of Bulgaria. 

(2) Guarantee of moral and possibly physical support of Greece 

by Yugoslavia in the event of Bulgarian aggression. 

(3) Peacefiil liquidation of the Greco- Yugoslav dispute as to an 

outlet to the j^gean Sea. 

Such an alliance was directed manifestly against Bulgaria, 
but in addition to this there were other influences which made 
for a united policy. The comrnon fear of Turkey, with the 
exception of Germany the one enemy Power to come out of 
the War still a factor of political importance, drove Bulgaria, 
Greece, and Yugoslavia into opening informal conversations 
for a Balkan entente directed against Turkish aggression. 

Again, the effect of continual Soviet threatenings to invade 
Bessarabia inclined Rumania to look southward to her Balkan 
neighbours for an alliance against Bolshevism, which had 
already made a compact with the Macedonian Liberation 
Movement. Bulgaria was beginning to feel the effects of that 
insidious Communist propaganda which culminated in the 
attempted assassination of King Boris and the dynamiting of 
Sofia Cathedral, so that she, too, was not unattracted by the 
idea of “ common action against a common foe.” 

Thus an inherent dread of their two remaining powerful 
neighbours, Turkey and Russia, drove the Balkan States in 
upon themselves for mutual protection. Nor was this oppor- 
tunity allowed to slip by unseized. In Athens a group of 
influential newspaper editors and others founded an Associa- 
tion for Balkan Tap^fochement^^ and simultaneously cojre- 
spending organisations were started in Bucharest and Belgrade. 
The object of these societies was to create an interest in 
Balkan culture, and in fact to emphasise the Balkan interests. 
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which the peninsular States possessed in common. So 
successful was the movement that it was hoped to hold a 
Pan-Balkan Conference in Athens during the summer of 1926, 
and though this never took place, partly owing to the rapidity 
with which negotiations for a Pact of Security developed in 
Western Europe, and partly because of the June revolution in 
Athens, considerable progress was made and plans laid for the 
holding of the conference during 1926. And meanwhile the 
Greco- Yugoslav negotiations continued, albeit despairingly. 

Then there occurred an event which seemed at first to have 
utterly destroyed all chances of a Balkan arrangement. On 
June 26, 1926, a military coup d’itat in Athens brought back 
to power the militarist and reactionary creators of the Greek 
Bepublic, General Pangalos and Admiral Hajikyriakos, at the 
head. For the moment it looked as if all hope of Balkan 
peace must die, but Emrope was startled, and greatly surprised 
in fact, when in the following month the Foreign Minster, 
M. Bentis, declared the proposed foreign policy of the new 
Government, which definitely visualised a Balkan Security 
Pact and did not encourage a further alliance with Belgrade. 

The failure of his predecessors to secure this latter had 
convinced M. Rentia of the great divergency m the opinions 
of the two countries. ‘‘An alliance between Athens and 
Belgrade is no longer possible in its former shape and must be 
replaced by a difierent understanding. This very naturally 
leads to the thought of a pact of guarantee on the lines of the 
one now being evolved by the Western Powers.” 

To this end M. Rentis cast about for some one State 
with whom he could open besh negotiations. Yugoslavia had 
demonstrated her inability to see the Greek point of view ; 
Bulgaria was still suspect to a certain extent, and events were 
too near to Smyrna and Lausanne to treat with Turkey. 
There remained Rumania, who had no cause for dispute with 
Greece,' owing to the fact that they have no common frontier. 
With the object of la 3 dng the foundations for a general Balkan 
understanding, M. Rentis opened conversations with Bucharest 
which were warmly received by the Rumanian Government. 
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Three main points constitute the basis of these conversa- 
tions : — 


(1) That Bumania and Greece should mutually agree to fight side 

by side for the maintenance of the treaties constituting the 

present Balkan status quo, 

(2) That the two countries should guarantee to each other assistance 

in maintaining the freedom of the Straits. 

(3) That Bumania should have a free zone in the port of Salonika 

similar to that already granted to Yugoslavia. 

As regard the first two points, no difficulty in agreement 
arose, but as to the third there was a certain hesitancy, for, 
although the Yugoslav zone was inaugurated in October 
1926, the Greek Government had a plan for the creation of 
an international zone in Salonika in which all States engaged 
in ^gean trade would enjoy equal rights. The effect on 
Yugoslavia has, however, been a good one, calculated to 
improve relations between the two States both nationally and 
internationally. 

With Turkey M, Rentis was able to conclude a reasonably 
good treaty, and one which rectified their common frontier 
to the satisfaction of both Governments ; Turkey e 35 )ressed 
herself as agreeable to the idea of a pact of guarantee. 

Before he was able to complete his establishment of friendly 
relations with Belgrade and Sofia, M. Rentis, owing to a 
disagreement with the Premier, resigned, but not before he 
had placed on record the remainder of his plan for the main- 
tenance of Balkan peace. He was succeeded as Foreign 
Minister by the less conciliatory Admiral Hajikyriakos, 

In the middle of October 1926 the frontier dispute between 
Greece and Bulgaria, which had smouldered since 1923, flamed 
up into an incident ” which only great rapidity of action 
a,nd firm handling on the part of the Councfl of the League 
of Nations prevented from becoming an active war invasion. 
This reversion to the old Balkan policy brought matters to 
a head, and at the Council meeting in Paris Mr. A.usten Chamber- 
lain demonstrated the appreciation of the Western , Powem 
for M. Rentis’ efforts. He emphasised the absolute necessity; 
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for some definite agreement between the Balkan States which 
would render such incidents as the Greco-Bulgarian dispute, 
just settled, a matter for instant action by the other States 
in the peninsular. Following upon this came General 
Hajikyriakos’ announcement of November 5th that Greece 
was desirous of securing a permanent Balkan pact, and was 
in favour of an agreement providing for compulsory arbitration 
among the Balkan States. 

Clearly this announcement is based upon that part of 
M. Eentis’ plan which his sudden departure from office 
prevented his carrying out. The pact of guarantee outlined 
by M. Bentis was one which should bind the six Balkan States, 
Bumania, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, Greece, Turkey, and Albania, 
mutually to guarantee one to another their existing frontiers ; 
not to attack one another ; and to unite in attacking an 
aggressor. Such a treaty of mutual guarantee would be 
supplemented by a system of compulsory arbitration which 
should come into operation whenever the provisions of the 
pact become inapplicable. 

Such an agreement would have the effect of stereotyping 
the Treaties of NeuiUy and Lausanne, which would then be 
recognised as the treaties constituting the Balkan Statute, 
the defence of which figured so prominently in the Greco- 
Bumanian proposals. 

It is worth considering what would have happened had 
the Bentis plan been in force when the recent Greco-Bulgarian 
dispute had arisen. Bulgaria (or Greece) being deemed the 
a^ressor, would automatically have found herself threatened 
with a war with Bumania, Yugoslavia, Albania, and Turkey, 
as wdl as Greece (or Bulgaria) arrayed against her, and would 
have been forced to have had recourse to some such system 
of arbitration as that provided for in the Locarno Treatues. 

This, then, is the plan of M. Bentis, a valuable foimdation 
for any builder who m%ht come after him, and one which will 
doubtless play its part in the final form of Balkan Pact to 
he evolved. 
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Security, it has been said, is a state of mind and therefore 
there is no restriction upon the number of methods of 
obtaining it. " Special arrangements must be made to meet 
special needs,” and these arrangements vary in form from 
a bi-lateral alliance to a general international agreement. 
Indeed, so infinite is their variety that a list of them is an 
interest, if not a necessity. Proceeding, therefore, from the 
particular to the general, the following types may be noticed : — 

1. A hi-lateral allicunce directed against a Power from whom aggression 

is anticipated. The Tripartite Fact of Guarantee and the 
proposed Anglo-French Pact were on these lines. The most 
important instance of such an alliance now in force is the 
Polish-Kumanian Alliance directed at once against Germany 
and Russia. 

2. A hidateral treaty of permanent neutrality such as those initiated 

by the Soviet Government with Germany and Turkey. 

3. An alliance between two or more Powers to preserve the “ status quo 

crealed by a general peace setilernent. The Little Entente and 
the treaties between its States and France and Italy are 
examples of this, as is also the guarantee contained in the 
Straits Convention. 

4. A series of treaties between the States situated in a certain curea 

codcfuLaled to ensure the general security of that area. The Turkish 
treaties with France, Persia, and Iraq are illustrative of this 
method. 

5. An agreement between two or mare Powers to guarantee the territorial 

integrity of a third party dming a period of economic or financial 
reeonstruct^an. Such are the Austrian and Hungarian Recon- 
struction Protocols and the Chinese Non-aggression Pact signed 
at Washington. 

6. A direct agreement between the Powers concerned to respect mutually 

the integrity of their possessions in one specified area. The Four- 
Power Pacific Pact is the only example of this. 

7. A pact between two or more contiguous Powers to respect their 

mutucd frontier and the participation in such a pact of other 
Powers^ not necessarily contiguous^ as guarantors, all agreeing 
to support any signatory State who is the subject of an act of 
aggression on the part of another signatory State, The Locarno 
Treaty of Mutucd Cfuarantee is, of course, the classic instance 
P 
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of this variety, but its principles are likely to be the basis 
of any Security Pact which may be concluded in the future. 

8. A gmeroU inUrnaUonal agreement under wMoh cdl contraeting 
States are aMomatioaO/y at vxtr with an aggressor State. This 
principle was the foundation upon which the Treaty of Mutual 
.Assistance and the Geneva Protocol were based. 

In dealing with the future it must he remembered that 
while security is only a means to an end, and that end dis- 
armament, the past six years have proved it to be a delicate 
plant of slow growth and dangerously susceptible to the cold 
winds of suspicion and distrust. It is believed now that it 
has taken firm root through the Locarno Agreement in the soil 
of mutual understanding, but its growth is stiU uncertain and 
may easily be halted through lack of attention, or even through 
over-zealous care. 

Since security is, at first at least, of an essentially local 
nature, it is probable and desirable that local fears should be 
allayed by local arrangements, preferably, though not neces- 
sarily, conducted within the scope of the League of Nations, 
but certainly within the spirit of the Covenant. This principle 
has been followed in the case of the Locarno Agreement, and 
will doubtlessly doniinate subseg^uent security negotiations. 
Then, when mutual trust has been established locally, an 
opportunity will arise for some such instrument as the Geneva 
Protocol, which, taking advantage of the trust thus estab- 
lished, may provide that extra degree of general security 
necessary to bring about that sensible pcdicy of the reduction 
of armaments upon which. Lord Cecil declares, depends our 
chief hope of extirpating the curse of war. 
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TEXTS TO ILLUSTRATE PART I 

1. Treaty between the British Empire and France RBSPECTiNa 

ASSISTANCE TO FRANCE IN THE EVENT OF UNPROVOKED AGGRES- 
SION BY Germany. Signed at Versailles, June 28, 1919. 

WHEREAS there is a danger that the stipulations relating to the 
Left Bank of the Rhine contained in the Treaty of Peace signed this 
day at Versailles may not at first provide adequate security and protec- 
tion to the French Republic ; and 

WHEREAS His Britannic Majesty is willing, subject to the consent 
of His Parliament and provided that a similar obligation is entered 
into by the United States of America, to undertake to support the 
French Government in the case of an unprovoked movement of aggres- 
sion being made against France by Germany ; and 

WHEREAS His Britannic Majesty and the President of the French 
Republic have determined to conclude a treaty to that efiect and have 
named as their Plenipotentiaries for the purpose, that is to say : 

His Majesty the King of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
AND Ireland and of the British Dominions beyond the 
Seas, Emperor of India : 

The Right Honourable David Lloyd George, M.P., First 
Lord of His Treasury and Prime Minister ; 

The Right Honourable Arthur James Balfour, O.M., M.P., 
His Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs ; 

The President of the French Republic : 

M. Georges Clemenceau, President of the Council, Minister 
of War ; 

M. Stephen Pichon, Minister of Foreign Affairs ; 

WHO having communicated their full powers found in good and 
due form, have AGREED AS FOLLOWS : — 

ArUcU J. 

In case the following stipulations relating to the Left Bank of the 
Rhine contained in the Treaty of Peace which Germany signed at 
Versailles' the 28th day of June, 1919, by the British Empire, the French 
Republic, and the United States of America among other Powers : — 

ArUcU 42. — Germany is forbidden to maintain or construct 
any fortifications either on the left hank of the Rhine or on the 
right bank to the west of a line drawn 50 kilometres to the east 
of the Rhine. 
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Article 43. — ^In the area defined above the maintenance and 
assembly of armed forces, either permanently or temporarily, and 
military manoeuvres of any kind, as well as the upkeep of all 
permanent works for mobilisation are in the same way forbidden. 

Article 44. — ^In case Germany violates in any manner whatever 
the provisions of Articles 42 and 43, she shall be regarded as 
committing a hostile act against the Powers signatory of the 
present treaty and as calculated to disturb the peace of the world 

— may not at first provide adequate security and protection to France, 
Great Britain agrees to come immediately to her assistance in the event 
of any improvoked movement of aggression against her being made by 
Germany. 

Article 2. 

The present treaty, in similar terms with the treaty of even date 
for the same purpose concluded between the French Republic and the 
United States of America, a copy of which treaty is annexed hereto, 
will only come into force when the latter is ratified. 

Article 3. 

The present treaty must be submitted to the Council of the League 
of Nations and must be recognised by the Council, acting if need be by 
a majority, as an engagement which is consistent with the Covenant 
of the League ; it will continue in force until on the application of one 
of the Parties to it the Council, acting if need be by a majority, agrees 
that the League itself a^ords suf&cient protection. 

Article 4. 

The present treaty shall before ratification by His Majesty be sub- 
mitted to Parliament for approval. 

It shall before ratification by the President of tho French Republic 
be submitted to the French Chambers for approval. 

Article 6. 

The present treaty shall impose no obligation upon any of the 
Dominions of the British Empire \mles8 and until it is approved by the 
Parliament of the Dominion concerned. 

The present treaty shall be ratified, and shaU, subject to Articles 
2 and 4, come into force at the same time as the Treaty of Peace with 
Germany of even date comes into force for the British Empire and the 
French Republic. 

IN FAITH WHEREOF the above-named Plenipotentiaries have 
signed the present treaty, drawn up in the English and French languages. 

Done in duplicate at Versailles, on the twenty-eighth day of Jiine, 
1912. 

(Seal) D. LnoYD Geobgk 
(Secil) Arthur Jahes BaxiEOUB. 
(Seal) G. GtiBMENOEAtr. 

(jS^ea2) S. Pxohoh. 
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2. Agbeement between the United States and France regarding 

ASSISTANCE TO FRANCE IN THE EVENT OE UNPROVOKED 

aggression by Germany. Signed at Versaiixes, June 28, 

1919. 

WHEREAS the United States of America and the French Republic 
are equally animated by the desire to maintain the Peace of the world 
so happily restored by the Treaty of Peace signed at Versailles the 
28th day of June, 1919, putting an end to the war begun by the aggres- 
sion of the German Empire and ended by the defeat of that Power ; and, 
WHEREAS the United States of America and the French Republic 
are fully persuaded that an unprovoked movement of aggression by 
Germany against France would not only violate both the letter and the 
spirit of the Treaty of Versailles to which the United States of America 
and the French ^^public are parties, thus exposing France anew to 
the intolerable burdens of an unprovoked war, but that such aggression 
on the part of Germany would be and is so regarded by the Treaty 
of Versailles as a hostile act against all the Powers signatory to that 
treaty, and as calculated to disturb the Peace of the world by involving 
inevitably and directly the States of Europe and indirectly, as experience 
has amply and unfortunately demonstrated, the world at large ; and, 
WHEREAS the United States of America and the French Republic 
fear that the stipulations relating to the left bank of the Rhine con- 
tained in the said Treaty of VersaiQes may not at first provide adequate 
security and protection to France, on the one hand, and the United 
States of America, as one of the signatories of the Treaty of Versailles, 
on the other : 

THEREFORE, the United States of America said the French 
Republic having decided to conclude a treaty to effect these necessary 
purposes, Woodrow Wilson, President of the United States of America, 
and Robert Lansing, Secretary of State of the United States, specially 
authorised thereto by the President of the United States, and Georges 
Clemenceau, President of the Council, Minister of War, and Stephen 
Pichon, Minister of Foreign Affairs, specially authorised thereto by 
Raymond Poincar6, President of the French Republic, have agreed 
upon the following articles : — 


In case the following stipulations relating to the Left Bank of the 
Rhine, contained in the Treaty of PeEWje with Germany signed at Ver- 
sailles on the 28th day of June, 1919, by the United States of America, 
the French Republic, and the British Empire among other Powers : — 

Article 42, — Germany is forbidden to maintain or construct 
any fortifications either on the left bank of the Rhine or on the 
right bank to the west of a line drawn 60 kilometres to the east of 
the Rhine. 

, Article 43. — In the area defined above, the maintenance and 
assembly of armed forces, either permanently or temporarily, and 
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military manoeuvres of any kind, as well as the upkeep of all 
permanent works for mobilisation are in the same way forbidden. 
Article 44, — ^In case Grermany violates in any manner whatever 
the provisions of Articles 42 and 43, she shall be regarded as commit- 
ting a hostile act against the Powers signatory of the present treaty 
and as calculated to disturb the peace of the world 

— may not at first provide adequate security and protection to France, 
the United States of America shall be boxmd to come immediately to 
her assistance in the event of any unprovoked movement of aggression 
against her being made by Germany. 

Article 2. 

The present treaty, in similar terms with the treaty of even date 
for the same purpose concluded between Great Britain and the French 
Republic, a copy of which treaty is annexed hereto, will only come into 
force when the latter is ratified. 

Artide 3. 

The present treaty must be submitted to the Council of the League 
of Nations, and must be recognised by the Council, acting if need be 
by a majority, as an engagement which is consistent with the Covenant 
of the League. It will continue in force until on the application of one 
of the Parties to it the Council, acting if need be by a majority, agrees 
that the League itself affords sufficient protection. 

Artide 4. 

The present treaty will be submitted to the Senate of the United 
States at the same time as the Treaty of Versailles is submitted to the 
Senate for its advice and consent to ratification. It will be submitted 
before ratification to the French Chamber of Deputies for approval. 
The ratifications thereof will be exchanged on the deposit of ratifications 
of the Treaty of Versailles at Paris or as soon thereafter as shall be 
possible. 

In faith whereof the respective Plenipotentiaries, to wit : On the 
part of the United States of America, Woodrow Wilson, President, and 
Robert Lansing, Secretary of State of the United States ; and on the 
part of the French Republic, Gteorges demenceau. President of the 
Council of Ministers, Minister of War, and Stephen Pichon, Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, have signed the above articles both in FngHa b and 
French languages, and they have hereunto affixed their seals. 

Done in duplicate at the City of Versailles, on the twenty-eighth 
day of June, in the year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred and 
nineteen, and the one hundred and forty-third of the Independence 
of the United States of America, 

{Seal) WooDEOw WitsoN. 

{Seal) Robeet Laistsino. 

{Setd) Cl^MENGEAU- 

{Seal) S. PiOHOK. 
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3. No. 44r9 , — ^Political Agbbbment between Fbanoe and Poland. 

Signed at Paeis, Fbbeuaey 19, 1921. 

The registration of this agreement took place Jiily 2, 1923. Rati- 
fications exchanged at Paris, June 27, 1922. 

Translation. 

(1) In order to co-ordinate their endeavours towards peace, the 
two Governments undertake to consult each other on all questions 
of foreign policy which concern both States, so far as those questions 
afiect the settlement of international relations in the spirit of the 
treaties and in accordance with the Covenant of the League of Nations. 

(2) In view of the fact that economic restoration is the essential 
preliminary condition of the re-establishment of international order 
and peace in Europe, the two Governments shall come to an under- 
standing in this regard, with a view to concerted action and ihutual 
support. 

They will endeavour to develop their economic relations and for 
this purpose will conclude special agreements and a commercial treaty. 

(3) If, notwithstanding the sincerely peaceful views and intentions 
of the two Contracting States, either or both of them should be attacked 
without giving provocation, the two Governments shall take concerted 
m,easures for the defence of their territory and the protection of their 
legitimate interests within the limits specified in the preamble. 

(4) The two Governments ■undertake to consult each other before 
concluding new agreements which will affect their policy in Central 
and Eastern Europe. 

(5) The present agreement shall not come into force until the com- 
mercial agreements now in course of negotiation have been signed. 


4. Bbitisb; Deaet of Tebaty bbt'webn the Govbenmbnts of the 
Beitish Empieb and tbb Fbenoh Republic, handed by Me. 
Lloyd Gboeqb to M. Beiand, Januaey 12, 1922. 

WHEREAS the soil of France has been twice invaded by Germany 
within li'ving memory, and is still suffering deeply from the devastation 
wrought by the enemy ; and 

WHEREAS the peoples both of France and of the British Empire 
have paid a heavy toll of their manhood and their wealth in overcoming 
the German armies of invasion ; and 

WHEREAS the welfare of the European peoples and the economic 
structure of the world have been profoundly disturbed by the protracted 
ordeaJ of war through which they have lately passed ; and 

WHEREAS guarantees of the security of France against any 
future invasion by Germany are indispensable to the restoration of 
European stability, the safety of Great Bri'tain, and the peace of the 
world; and 
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WHEREAS the following safeguards contained in the Treaty of 
Versailles : — 

Artide 42. — Germany is forbidden to maintain or construct 
any fortifications either on the left bank of the Rhine or on the 
right bank to the west of a line drawn 50 kilometres to the east 
of the Rhine. 

Artide 43. — ^In the area defined above the maintenance and 
assembly of armed forces, either permanently or temporarily, and 
military manoeuvres of any kind, as well as the upkeep of all 
permanent works for mobilisation are in the same way forbidden. 

Artide 44. — ^In case Germany violates in any manner whatever 
the provisions of Articles 42 and 43, she shall be regarded as com- 
mitting a hostile act against the Powers signatory of the present 
treaty and as calculated to disturb the peace of the world 

— ^may not sufficiently provide for the defence of the essential common 
interests of the High Contracting Parties and the maintenance of peace 
in Western Europe : His Britannic Majesty and the President of the 
French Republic having, etc., etc., etc., have agreed as follows : — 

Artide 1. 

In the event of a direct and improvoked aggression against the soil 
of France by Germany, Great Britain will immediately place herself 
at the side of France with her naval, military, and air forces. 


Artide 2. 

The High Contracting Parties reassert their common interest in 
Articles 42, 43, and 44 of the Treaty of Versailles, and will consult 
together should any breach of them be threatened or any doubt arise 
as to their interpretation. 

Artide 3. 

The High Contracting Parties undertake further to concert together 
in the event of any military, naval, or air measures inconsistent with 
the Treaty of Versedlles being taken by Germany. 


The present treaty shall impose no obligations upon any of the 
Dominions of the British Empire unless and until it is approved by the 
Dominion concerned. 


ArPicle 6. 

This treaty shall remam in force for a period of ten years, and shall, 
if approved by both parties, be renewable at the end of tha|t period. 


Canntjs, Jmvary 12, 1922. 
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5. Annexe k IiA. Dj£pbohe adbessiiee 1 l’Ambassadeur db la 
PUBI ilQtJE k LoNDBES, LE 23 JANVIBB, 1922. 

Projet de Traite entre les Oouvernementa de VEmpire hritamdgue 
et de la RepuhUque frangaise. 

Oonsid^rant que le sol de la France a et6 deux fois envahi par 1* Alle- 
magne de m6moire d’homme vivant, et qu’il soufEre encore profond6ment 
de la devastation qui lui a infligee par I’ennemi ; 

Consid6rant que la population de la France et celle de I’Empire 
britannique ont Tune et I’autre pay4 un lourd tribut de vies humaines 
et de richesses en r^poussant Tinvasion des armees allemandes ; 

Considerant que la prosperite des peuples europeens et Torganisation 
economique du monde ont ete profondement troubl6es par repreuve 
de guerre prolong^e par laquelle ils viennent de passer ; 

Considerant que des garanties reciproques de securite centre une 
future agression de TAllemagne sent indispensables a la restauration 
de la stability en Europe, a la security de la France et de la Grande - 
Bretagne, et k la paix du monde ; 

Consid6rant que les mesures de s6curit6 suivantes contenues dans 
le Trait6 de Versailles, savoir : — 

Art. 42. — 1\ est interdit a TAllemagne de maintenir ou de 
construire des fprtifications, soit sur la rive gauche du Rhin, soit 
sur la rive droite, k T Quest d’xme ligne trac6e k 60 kilom6tres 
a TEst de ce fleuve. 

Art. 43. — Sont 6galement interdits, dans la zone d^finie 
I’Article 42, Tentretien ou le rsissemblement de forces armies, 
soit k titre permanent, soit k titre temporaire, aussi bien que toutes 
manoeuvres militaires, de quelque nature qu’elles soient, et le 
maintien de toutes facilit6s mat^rielles de mobilisation. 

Art. 44. — ^Au cas ott TAllemagne contreviendrait, de quelque 
maniSre que ce soit, aux dispositions des Articles 42 et 43, elle 
serait consid6r6e comme conunettant un acte hostile vis &-vis 
des Puissances signataires du present trait6 et comme cherchant k 
troubler la paix du monde 

— ^peuvent ne pas pourvoir sufiBsamment k la defense des int4r3ts 
communs essentiels des BLautes Parties contractantes, ainsi qu'au 
maintien de la paix en Europe occidentale. 

Sa Majest^! bbxtanniqtje 
et 

LB PB]6sII>ENW de la R^PUBUQUE EBANgAlSE, ETC., 
lesquels ont convenu des dispositions suivantes ; 

Article 1 - 

Dans le cas d’une agression non provoqu^e de PAUemagne centre 
la France, la Grande-Bretagne se rangera imm^diatement aux cdt6s 
de la France avec ses forces navales, militaires et a^ennea. 
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B^iproquement, da>ns le cas d’une agression non provoqu4e de 
rAUemagne oontre la Grande-Bretagne, la France, se rangera imme- 
diatement aux cdt4s de la Grande -Bretagne avec des forces znilitaires 
navaJes et a^riennes. 

Article 2. 

Lies deux Hautes Parties contractantes afifirment de nouveau 
I’int&St commun que pr^sentent poiar elles les Articles 42 et 43 du 
Traits de Paix de Versailles. Elles sont d’accord pour consid4rer, 
confonn6ment TAxticle 44 dudit traitd, qu’une violation quelconque 
desdits articles par PAilemagne constituerait un acte d’agression centre 
la France et la Grande-Bretagne. 

Biles se concerteront s’il y avait une menace d’une violation quel- 
conqne desdits articles, ou si un doute venait h, d* Clever quant k leur 
interpretation, ainsi qu’au cas oti des mesures militaires, navales ou 
a6rieimes quelconques incompatibles avec le Trait4 de Versailles seraient 
prises par TAllemagne. 

Article 3. 

Une entente constante sera maintenue entre les fitats-Majors 
respectifs des deux Hautes Parties contractantes en vue d’assurer 
6ventuellement aux dispositions que pr4c6dent leur e£ficacit4. 

Article 4. 

Le Gouvernement de la R6publique fran^aise et le Gouvernement 
de Sa Majesty britannique conviennent de se concerter sur toute question 
de nature k mettre la paix en danger ou k porter atteinte a I’ordre 
g4n4ral 6tabli par les Trait4s de Paix dont ils sont signataires. Ils 
examineront en commun les mesures propres &.en assurer rapidementun 
r^^ement pacifique conforms k requite. 

Article 5. 

Le present trait6 n’imposera aucune obligation k Tun quelconque 
des Dominions de TEmpire britannique, avant qu’il ait approuv6 
par le Dominion int^ress4* 

Article 6. 

Le pr^nt traits restera en vigueur pendant une pdriode de trente 
ann4es et sera, d’un commrm accord, renouvelable la dn de cette 
p4riode, 

Le pr^ent accord sera ratidd aussitdt que faire se pourra, etc. 
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TEXTS TO ILLUSTEATE PART II 

!• Treaty of Guarantee between the Po^sh Republic and rntTBi 
Ejnodom of Bumania. Sioned at Buosabest on tt ww 26te 
March, 1926.^ 

THE President of the Polish Republic and His Majesty the Bong of 
Rumania, noting the happy consolidation of the guarantees for general 
peace in Eiirope, and beiag anxious to satisfy the desire for security 
which animates their peoples. 

Desirous of seeing their countries save themselves from war. 

And being equally animated by a sincere desire to give their peoples 
complementary guarantees within the bounds of the CJovenant of the 
League of Nations and the treaties to which they are signatory. 

Have determined to conclude a treaty to this effect . . . (and the 
signatories have) agreed to the following provisions : — 

Article 1. 

Poland and Rumania undertake mutually to respect and to maintain 
their territorial integrity and existing political independence against 
all foreign aggression. 

Article 2. 

In case either Poland or Ru mania is the object of an unprovoked 
attack contrary to the obligations imposed by Articles 12, 13, and 15 
of the Covenant of the League of Nations, Poland and reciprocally 
Rumania, acting by virtue of the application of Article 16 of the League 
of Nations, undertake inmiediately to render each other aid and €bssis- 
£ance (aide et assistance). 

The means of execution of the foregoing stipulations shall be the 
object of technical arrangements. 

Article 3. 

If , in spite of their pacific efforts, the two States find themselves 
in a state of defensive war under the terms of Articles 1 and 2, each 
undertakes not to negotiate nor to conclude an Armistice or a peace 
without the participation of the other State. 

Article 4. 

In order to co-ordinate their efforts to maintain peace, both Govern- 
ments undertake to consult together on such questions of foreign policy 
as may be of interest to the two Contracting Parties. 

1 Translated from the French text in Le Messager Pohmis, April 20, 
1926. 
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ArHde 5, 

Neither of the High Contracting Parties shall be at liberty to con- 
clude an alliance with a third Power without having previously obtained 
the consent of the other Party. 

Alliances with a view to the maintenances of treaties already signed 
jointly by both Poland and Rumania are excepted from this provision. 

Such alliances must, however, be notified. 

Article 6. 

The High Contracting Parties undertake to submit to a procedure 
of conciliation or arbitration the questions which may arise between 
them or which may be foimd impossible of settlement through ordinary 
diplomatic means. The nature of this procedure of pacific settlement 
shall be the object of a special Convention which shall be concluded as 
soon as possible. 

Article 7. 

The duration of the present treaty shall be five years from the date 
of signature, but either Government shall be at liberty to denounce it 
after two years, on giving the other State six months’ notice. 

2. Pact of non-aggbession accepted by the Generaii Committee 
OF THE Moscow' Confbbenoe (at which were representatives of 
the Soviet, Poland — ^representing both herself and Rumania 
— ^Finland, Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania), December 9, 1922. 

Leagm oj Iflationa Document C.69. 1923 IX, C.T,A, 206. 

Article I. 

The High Contracting Parties solemnly and mutually agree to 
refrain from any act of armed aggression in their respective territories 
as fixed by the Peace Treaties, or other agreements for the delimitation 
of frontiers, concluded between the neighbouring countries, so far as 
such treaties are already in existence, and in accordance with the 
present statue quo so far as Peace Treaties or other agreement for the 
delimitation of frontiers have not yet been concluded. 

Article II. 

The High Contracting Parties solemnly and mutually agree to give 
no support to any third State whatsoever which is not a party to the 
present agreement, should such State commit an act of armed aggression 
in the territory of one of the Contracting Parties. 

ArHde III. 

Should the present pact be violated by one of the High Contracting 
Parties, that is to say, should one of the Contracting Parties attack the 
others, the other Contracting Parties agree to give no aid or support to 
the attacking State, and are freed from their engagements towards 
the attacking State under the present pact. 
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Article IV. 

The High Contracting Parties declare that they will decide by peace- 
ful means all disputes and conflicts which may arise among them. 

ArHde V. 

The High Contracting Parties agree that, should disputes arise 
among them for reasons not included in the questions which are regu- 
lated by the Peace Treaty or in the questions raised by the present terri- 
torial position, the question in dispute shall be submitted to arbitration. 
The methods of application of the present article shall be laid down in a 
further agreement. 

Article FI. 

States which are not parties to the present pact may adhere thereto 
with the consent of the High Contracting Parties. 

Article VII. 

The present pact shall be ratified by the Parliaments or other legis- 
lative bodies of the States signatories of the pact. Batiflcation shall 
take place within three months from the date of the signature of the 
present pact. 

ArUde VIII. 

The instruments of ratification shall be deposited at Christiania. 
The Norwegian Government shall inform the other Contracting Parties 
of the deposit of instruments of ratification. The present pact shall 
come into force fifteen days after the deposit of the last instruments 
of ratification, independently of the conclusion of the Agreement 
provided for in Article V of the present Pact. 
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TEXTS TO ILLUSTRATE PART III 

1. Dravx Tkbaty or Mxjtuaii Assbtanob.^ 

Prearifible, 

The TTigVi Contractdng Parties, being desirous of establishing the 
general lines of a scheme of mutual assistance with a view to facditato 
the application of Articles 10 and 16 of the Covenant of the League 
of Nations, and of a reduction or limitation of national armaments in 
accordance with Article 8 of the covenant “ to the lowest point con- 
sistent with national safety and the enforcement by common action 
of international obligations,” agree to the following provisions ; 

Article 1 (Pact of Non-Aggression), 

The High Contracting Parties solemnly declare that aggressive war 
is an international crime and severally imdertake that no one of them 
will be guilty of its commission. 

A war shall not be considered as a war of aggression if waged by a 
State which is party to a dispute and has accepted the unanimous 
recommendation of the Council, the verdict of the Permanent Court of 
Intemational Justice, or an arbitral award against a High Contracting 
Party which has not accepted it, provided, however, that the first State 
does not intend to violate the political independence or the territorial 
integrity of the High Contracting Party, 

Artiele II (General Assistance), 

The High Contracting Parties, jointly and severally, undertake to 
furnish assistance, in accordance with the provisions of the present 
Treaty, to any one of their number should the latter be the object of 
a war of aggression, provided that it has conformed to the provisions 
of the present treaty regarding the reduction or limitation of armaments. 

Article III, 

Id, the event of one of the High Contracting Parties being of opinion 
that the armaments of any other High Contractii^ Party are in excess 
of the limits fixed for the latter High Contracting Party under the 
provisions of the present treaty, or in the event of it having cause to 

^ In certain cases a brief stamnary of an ardcle is given instead of the 
full text. 
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apprehend an outbreak of hostilities, either on account of the aggressive 
policy or preparations of any State party or not to the present Treaty, 
it may inform the Secretary-Greneral of the League of Nations that it 
is threatened with aggression, and the Secretary-General shall forthwith 
summon the Council. 

The Council, if it is of opinion that there is reasonable ground for 
thinking that a menace of aggression has arisen, may take all necessary 
measures to remove such menace, and in particular, if the Coimcil 
thinks right, those indicated in sub-paragraphs (a), (b), (c), (d), and (c) 
of the second paragraph of Article V of the present treaty. 

The High Contracting Parties which have been denounced, and those 
which have stated themselves to be the object of a threat of aggression, 
shall be considered as especially interested, and shall therefore be invited 
to send representatives to the Coimcil in conformity with Articles 4, 
16, and 17 of the Covenant. The vote of their representatives shall, 
however, not be reckoned when calculating unanimity. 

Article JF. 

In the event of one or more of the High Contracting Parties becoming 
engaged in hostilities, the Council of the League of Nations shall decide, 
within four days of notification being addressed to the Secretary-General, 
which of the High Contracting Parties eae the objects of aggression and 
whether they are entitled to claim the assistance provided under the 
treaty. 

The High Contracting Parties undertake that they will accept such 
a decision by the Council of the League of Nations. 

The High Contracting Parties engaged in hostilities shall be regarded 
as especially interested, and shall therefore be invited to send repre^ 
sentatives to the Council (within the terms of Articles 4, 13, and 
17 of the Covenant) the vote of their representative not being 
reckoned when calculating unanimity ; the same shall apply to States 
signatory to any partial agreements involved on behalf of either of the 
two belligerents, unless the remaining members of the Council shall 
decide otherwise. 

Article F. 

The High Contracting Parties undertake to furnish one another 
mutually with assistance in the case referred to in Article II of the treaty 
in the form determined by the Council of the League of Nations as the 
most elective, and to take all appropriate measures without delay in 
the order of urgency demanded by the circumstances. 

In particulsu, the Council may : — 

(a) Decide to apply immediately to the aggressor State the economic 
sanctions contemplated by Article 16 of the Covenant, the 
members of the League not signatory to the present treaty 
not being, however, bound by this decision, except in the case 
where the State attacked is entitled to avail itself of the 
articles of the covenant ; , 

Q 
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(h) Invoke by name the High Contractizig Parties whose assistance 
it requires. No High Contracting Party situated in a continent 
other than that in which operations will take place shall, 
in principle, be required to co-operate in military, naval, or 
air operations ; 

(c) Determine the forces which each State furnishing assistance 

shall place at its disposal ; 

(d) Prescribe all necessary measures for securing priority for the 

communications and transport connected with the operations ; 

(e) Prepare a plan for financial co-operation among the High 

Contracting Parties with a view to providing for the State 
attacked, and for the States furnishing assistance, the funds 
which they require for the operations ; 

(/) Appoint the Higher Command and establish the object and 
the nature of his duty. 

The representatives of States recognised as aggressors under the 
provisions of Article IV of the treaty shall not take part in the delibera- 
tions of the Council specified in tMs article. The High Contracting 
Parties who are required by the Council to furxush assistance, in accor- 
dance with sub-paragraph (&), shall, on the other hand, be considered 
as especially interested, and, as such, shall be invited to send repre- 
sentatives, unless they are already represented, to the deliberations 
specified in sub-paragraphs (c), (d), (e), and (/). 


Article VI (Complementary Defensive Agreements), 

For the purpose of rendering the general assistance mentioned in 
Articles II, IH, and V immediately effective, the High Contracting 
Parties may conclude, either as between two of them or as between a 
larger number, agreements complementary to the present treaty ex- 
clusively for the purpose of their mutual defence and intended solely 
to facilitate the carrying out of the measures prescribed in this treaty, 
determining in advance the assistance which they would give to each 
other in the event of any act of aggression. 

Such agreements may, if the High Contracting Parties interested 
so desire, be negotiated and concluded under the auspices of the League 
of Nations. 


Article VII, 

Complementary agreements, as defined in Article VI, shall, before 
being registered, be examined by the Council with a view to deciding 
whether they are in accordance with the principles of their treaty and 
of the covenant. 

In particular, the Council shall consider if the cases of aggression 
contemplated in these agreements come within the scope of Article 11 
and are of a nature to give rise to m obligation to give assistance on 
the part of the other High Contracting Parties* The Council 3 OTy, ^ 
xaecessary, suggest changes in the texts of agreements submitted to it. 
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When recognised, the agreements shall be registered in conformity 
with Article 18 of the Covenant. They shall be regarded as com- 
plementary to the present treaty, and shall in no way limit the general 
obligations of the High Contracting Parties nor the sanctions contem- 
plated against the aggressor of State under the terms of this treaty. 

They will be open to any other High Contracting Party with the 
consent of the signatory States. 

Article VIII. 

The States parties to complementary agreements may undertake 
in any such agreements to put into immediate execution, in the cases 
of aggression contemplated in them, the plan of assistance agreed upon. 
In this case they shall inform the Council of the League of Nations, 
without delay, concerning the measures which they have taken to 
ensure the execution of such agreements. 

Subject to the terms of the previous paragraph, the provisions 
of Articles IV and V above shall also come into force both in the cases 
contemplated in the complementary agreements, and in such other cases 
as are provided for in Article II but are not covered by the agreements. 

Article IX. 

[Provides for the establishment of demilitarised zones.] 

Artide X. 

[Provides that the aggressor shall pay for the cost of intervention.] 
Article XI (Disarmament). 

The High Contracting Parties, in view of the security furnished 
them by this treaty and the limitations to which they have consented 
in other international treaties, undertake to inform the Cotmcil of the 
League of the reduction or limitation of armaments which they consider 
proportionate to the security furnished by the general treaty or by the 
defensive agreements complementary to the general treaty. 

The High Contracting Parties undertake to co-operate in the prepara- 
tion of any general plan of reduction of armaments which the Council 
of the League of Nations, taking into account the information provided 
by the High Contracting Parties, may propose under the terms of 
Article 8- of the Covenant. 

This plan should be submitted for consideration and approved by 
the €k>vermnents, and, when approved by them, will be the basis of 
the reduction contemplated in Article II of this treaty. 

The High Contracting Parties undertake to carry out this reduction 
within a period of two years from the date of the adoption of this plan. 

The High Contracting Parties xmdertake, in accordance with the 
provisions of Article 8, paragraph 4, of the Covenant, to make no 
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further increase in their armaments, when thus reduced, without the 
consent of the Council. 

Artide XII. 

The TTigh Contracting Parties undertake to furnish to the military 
or other delegates of the League such information with regard to their 
armaments as the Council may request. 

Artide XIII. 

The High Contracting Parties agree that the armaments determined 
for each of them, in accordance with the present treaty, shall be subject 
to revision every five years, beginning from the date of the entry into 
force of this treaty. 

ArUde XIV. 

[Makes reservation for certain existing treaties.] 

Article XV (CfmpuUory Jurisdiction of the Court). 

The High Contracting Parties recognise from to-day, as ipso facto 
obligatory, the j'urisdiotion of the Permanent Coiut of International 
Justice with regard to the interpretation of the present treaty. 

Article XVI (Signature, Adhesion, Ratification, Denunciation). 

The present treaty shall remain open for the signature of all States 
Members of the League of Nations or mentioned in the Annex to the 
Covenant. 

States not members shall be entitled to adhere with the consent of 
two-thirds of the High Contracting Parties with regard to whom the 
treaty has come into force. 


ArUcle XVII. 

Any State may, with the consent of the Council of the League, 
notify its conditional or partial adherence to the provisions of this 
treaty, provided always that such State has reduced, or is prepared to 
reduce, its armaments in conformity with the provisions of this Treaty. 

ArUde XVIII. 

[Provides for the ratification of the treaty.] 

ArUde XIX. 

[Provisions for deniinoiation.] 

Note on AbticiiEs XVIII anb XIX. 

M. Ben^, Prime Minister and, Foreign Secretary of Czechoslovakia, 
in presenting this Draft Treaty to ,the Fourth Assembly of the League 
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of Nations, made the following reservation in regard to the two remain- 
ing articles (XVIII and XIX) : 

“ The Committee has been confronted with the legal and politi- 
cal difficulties raised by the questions of the ratification and denun- 
ciation of the treaty. After studying suggestions put forward by 
the Committee of Jurists, the Committee, rather than propose a 
definite text, has decided to add to its draft two articles (XVIII 
and XIX) which respectively deal with these two questions, but 
merely as an indication of subject-matter requiring further study 
by those Governments to which the draft is submitted with a 
view to arriving at a satisfactory and definite text.” 

September, 1923. 

2. Peotoool roB the pacific Settlement op Intebnational 
Disputes.^ 

Animated by the firm desire to ensure the maintenance of general 
peace and the security of nations whose existence, independence, or 
territories may be threatened ; 

Recognising the solidarity of the members of the international 
community ; 

Asserting that a war of aggression constitutes a violation of this 
solidarity and an international crime ; 

Desirous of facilitating the complete application of the system pro- 
vided in the Covenant of the League of Nations for the pacific settle- 
ment of disputes between States and of ensuring the repression of 
international crimes ; and 

For the purpose of realising, as contemplated by Article 8 of the 
Covenant, the reduction of national armaments to the lowest point 
consistent with national safety and the enforcement by common action 
of international obligations ; 

The undersigned, duly authorised to that effect, agree as follows : 

Article 1 (Protocol and Covenant). 

The signatory States undertake to make every effort in their power 
to secure the introduction iuto the covenant of amendments on the 
lines of the provisions contained in the following articles. 

They agree that, as between themselves, these provisions shall 
be binding as from the coming into force of the present Protocol and 
that, so far as they are concerned, the Assembly and the Council of the 
League of Nations shall thenceforth have power to exercise all the 
rights and perform all the duties conferred upon them by the Protocol. 

Artide 2 {Fledges against War). 

The signatory States agree in no case to resort to war either with 
one another or against a State which, if the occasion arises, wcepts all 

^ Unanimously approved by the Fifth Assembly of the League of Nations, 
October 2, 1924. 
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the obligations hereinafter set out, except in ease of resistance to acts 
of aggression or when acting in agreement with the Council or the 
Assembly of the League of Nations in accordance with the provisions 
of the Covenant and of the present Protocol. 

Article 3 {Compulsory Jurisdiction of Court). 

The signatory States undertake to recognise as compulsory, ipso 
facto and without special agreement, the jurisdiction of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice in the cases covered by paragraph 2 or 
Article 36 of the Statute of the Court, but without prejudice to the right 
of any State, when acceding to the special protocol provided for in the 
said article and opened for signature on December 16, 1920, to make 
reservations compatible with the said clause. 

Accession to this special protocol, opened for signature on Decem- 
ber 16, 1920, must be given within the month following the coming 
into force of the present Protocol. 

States which accede to the present Protocol, after its coming into 
force, must carry out the above obligation within the month following 
their accession. 


Article 4 {Arhitration Procedure). 

With a view to render more complete the provisions of paragraphs 
4, 6, 6, 7 of Article 15 of the Covenant, the signatory States agree to 
comply with the following procedure : — 

(1) If the dispute submitted to the Council is not settled by it as 

provided in paragraph 3 of the said Article 15, the Council 
shall endeavour to persuade the parties to submit the dispute 
to judicial settlement or arbitration. 

(2) (a) If the parties cannot agree to do so, there shall, at the 

request of at least one of the parties, be constituted 
a Committee of Arbitrators. The Committee shall so 
far as possible be constituted by agreement between 
the parties. 

(5) If within the period fixed by the Council the parties have 
failed to agree, in whole or in part, upon the number, 
the names and powers of the arbitrators and upon the 
procedure, the Council shall settle the points remaining 
in suspense. It shskll with the utmost possible despatch 
select in consultation with the parties the arbitrators 
and their President from among persons who by their 
nationality, their personal character and their experi^ 
ence, appear to it to furnish the highest guarantees of 
competence and impartiality. 

(e) After the claims of the parties have been formulated 
the Committee of Arbitrators, on the request of any 
party, shall, through the medium of the Council, request 
an advisory opinion upon any points of law in disputo 
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from the Permanent Court of International Justice, 
which in such case shall meet with the utmost possible 
despatch. 

(3) If none of the parties asks for arbitration, the Council shall 

again take the dispute under consideration. If the Council 
reaches a report which is unanimously agreed to by the 
members thereof other than the representatives of any of 
the parties to the dispute, the signatory States agree to 
comply with the recommendations therein. 

(4) If the Council fails to reach a report which is concurred in by 

all its members, other than the representatives of any of the 
parties to the dispute, it shall submit the dispute to arbitra- 
tion. It shall itself determine the composition, the powers 
and the procedure of the Committee of Arbitrators and, in 
the choice of the arbitrators, shall bear in mind the guarantees 
of competence and impartiality referred to in paragraph 2 (&) 
above. 

(5) In no case may a solution, upon which there has already been 

a unanimous recommendation of the Council accepted by 
one of the parties concerned, be again called in question. 

(6) The signatory States undertake that they will carry out in fuD 

good faith any judicial sentence or arbitral award that may 
be rendered, and that they will comply, as provided in 
paragraph 3 above, with the solutions recommended by the 
Council. In the event of a State failing to carry out the 
above undertakings, the Council shall exert all its influence 
to secure compliance therewith. If it fails therein, it shall 
propose what steps should be taken to give effect thereto, 
in accordance with the provision contained at the end of 
Article 13 of the Covenant. Should a State in disregard of 
the above undertakings resort to war, the sanctions provided 
for by Article 16 of the Covenant, interpreted in the manner 
indicated in the present Protocol, shall immediately become 
applicable to it. 

(7) The provisions of the present article do not apply to the settle- 

ment of disputes which arise as the result of measures of war 
taken by one or more signatory States in agreement with the 
Council or the Assembly. 

ArtMe 5 {Domestic Jurisdiction). 

The provisions of paragraph 8 of Article 15 of the Covenant shall 
continue to apply in proceeding before the Council. 

If in the course of an arbitration, such as is contemplated by Article 
4 above, one of the parties claims that the dispute, or part thereof, 
arises out of a matter which by international law is solely within the 
domestic jurisdiction of that party, the arbitrators shall on this point 
take the advice of the Permanent Court of International Justice through 
the medium of the Council. The opinion of the Court shall be binding 
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upon the arbitrators, who, if the opinion is affirmative, shall ponfine 
themselves to so declaring in their award. 

If the question is held by the Court or by the Council to be a matter 
solely within the domestic jurisdiction of the State, this decision shall 
not prevent consideration of the situation by the Council or by the 
Assembly under Article 11 of the Covenant. 

Article 6 (Reference to Assembly). 

If in accordance with paragraph 9 of Article 15 of the Covenant a 
dispute is referred to the Assembly, that body shall have for the settle- 
ment of the dispute all the powers conferred upon the Council as to 
endeavouring to reconcile the parties in the manner laid down in 
paragraphs 1, 2, and 3 of Article 15 of the Covenant and in paragraph 1 
of Article 4 above. 

Should the Assembly fail to achieve an amicable settlement : 

If one of the parties asks for arbitration, the Council shall proceed 
to constitute the Committee of Arbitrators in the manner provided 
in sub-paragraphs (a), (&), and (c) of paragraph 2 of Article 4 above. 

If no party asks for arbitration, the Assembly shall again take 
the dispute under consideration and shall have in this connection the 
same powers as the Council. Recommendations embodied in a report 
of the Assembly, provided that it secures the measure of support stipu- 
lated at the end of paragraph 10 of Article 16 of the Covenant, shall 
have the same value and effect, as regards all matters dealt with in the 
present protocol, as recommendations embodied in a report of the 
Council adopted as provided in paragraph 3 of Article 4 above. 

If the necessary majority cannot be obtained, the dispute shall be 
submitted to arbitration, and the Council shall determine the composi- 
tion, the powers and the procedure of the Committee of Arbitrators as 
laid down in paragraph 4 of Article 4. 

ArUcle 7 (Military Preparations). 

In the event of a dispute arising between two or more signatory 
States, these States agree that they will not, either before the dispute 
is submitted to proceedings for pEwific settlement or during such pro- 
ceedings, make any increase of their armaments or effectives which might 
modify the position established by the Conference for the Reduction of 
Armaments provided for by Article 17 of the present Protocol, nor 
will they take any measure of military, naval, air, industrial, or economic 
mobilisation, nor, in general, any action of a nature likely to extend the 
dispute to render it more acute. 

It shall be the duty of the Council, in accordance with the provisions 
of Article 11 of the Covenant, to take under consideration any complaint 
as to infraction of the above undertakings which is made to it by one 
or more of the States parties to the dispute. Should the Council be of 
opinion that the complaint requires investigation, it shall, if it deems 
it expedient, arrange for enquiries and investigations in one or more of 
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the ootyitries concerned. Such enquiries and investigations shall be 
carried out with the utmost possible despatch, and the signatory States 
undertake to afford every facility for carrying them out. 

The sole object of measures taken by the Council as above provided 
is to facilitate the pacific settlement of disputes, and they shall in no 
way prejudge the actual settlement. 

If the result of such inquiries and investigations is to establish an 
infraction of the provisions of the first paragraph of the present article, 
it shall be the duty of the Council to summon the State or States guilty 
of the infraction to put an end thereto. Should the State or States 
in question fail to comply with such summons, the Council shall declare 
them to be guilty of a violation of the Covenant or of the present Proto- 
col, and shall decide upon the measures to be taken with a view to end 
8bs soon as possible a situation of a nature to threaten the peace of the 
world. 

For the purposes of the present article decisions of the Council 
may be taken by a two-thirds majority. 

Article 8.^ 

[Deals with abstention from aggression.] 

Article 9. 

[Provides for certain demilitarised zones.] 

Article 10 {Tests of Aggression). 

Every State which resorts to war in violation of the xindertakings 
contained in the Covenant or in the present Protocol is an aggressor. 
Violation of the rules lend down for a demilitarised zone shall be held 
equivalent to resort to war. 

Tn the event of hostilities having broken out, any State shall be 
presumed to be an aggressor, unless a decision of the Council, which 
must be taken unanimously, shall otherwise declare : 

(1) If it has refused to submit the dispute to the procedure of pacific 
settlement provided by Articles 13 and 15 of the Covenant 
as amplified by the present Protocol, or to comply with a 
judicial sentence or arbitral award or with a unanimous 
recommendation of the Council, or has disregarded a unani- 
mous report of the Council, a judicial sentence or an arbitral 
award recognising that the dispute between it and the other 
belligerent State arises out of a matter which by international 
law is solely within the domestic jurisdiction of the latter 
State ; nevertheless, in the last case the State shall only 
be presumed to be an aggressor if it has not previously sub- 
mitted the question to the Council or the Assembly, in accor- 
dance with Article 11 of the Covenant. 

^ In the case of this and certain other articles it should be noted that a 
summaiy and not the full text is given. 
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(2) If it has violated provisional meastires enjoined by the Council 
for the period while the proceedings are in progress as con- 
templated by Article 7 of the present Protocol. 

Apart from the cases dealt with in paragraphs 1 and 2 of the present 
article, if the Council does not at once succeed in determining the 
aggressor, it shall be bound to enjoin upon the belligerents an armistice, 
and shall fix the terms, acting, if need be, by a two-thirds majority and 
shall supervise its execution. 

Any belligerent which has refused to accept the armistice or has 
violated its terms shall be deemed an aggressor. 

The Council shall call upon the signatory States to apply forthwith 
against the aggressor the sanctions provided by Article 11 of the present 
Protocol, and any signatory State thus called upon shall thereupon 
be entitled to exercise the rights of a belligerent. 

Article 11 (Sanctions). 

As soon as the Council has called upon the signatory States to 
apply sanctions, as provided in the last paragraph of Article 10 of the 
present Protocol, the obligations of the said States in regard to the 
sanctions of all kinds mentioned in paragraphs 1 and 2 of Article 16 
of the Covenant, will immediately become operative in order that such 
sanctions may forthwith be employed against the aggressor. 

Those obligations shall be interpreted as obliging each of the signa- 
tory States to co-operate loyally and effectively in support of the Cove- 
nant of the League of Nations, and in resistance to any act of aggression, 
in the degree which its geographical position and its particular situation 
as regards armaments allow. 

In accordance with paragraph 3 of Article 16 of the Covenant, the 
signatory States give a joint and several undertaking to come to the 
assistance of the State attacked or threatened, and to give each other 
mutual support by means of facilities and reciprocal exchanges as 
regards the provision of raw materials and supplies of every kind, 
openings of credits, transport and transit, and for this purpose to take 
all measures in their power to preserve the safety of communications 
by land and by sea of the attacked or threatened State. 

If both parties to the dispute are aggressors within the meaning of 
Article 10, the economic and financial sanctions shall be applied to both 
of them. 


Article 12 (Economic and Financial Measures). 

In view of the complexity of the conditions in which the Council 
may be called upon to exercise the functions mentioned in Article 11 
of the present Protocol concerning economic and financial sanctions, 
and in order to determine more exactly the guarantees afforded by the 
present Protocol to the signatory States, the Council shall forthwith 
invite the economic and financial organisations of the League of Nations 
to consider and report as to the nature of the steps to be taken to give 
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e££ectqito the financial and economic sanctions and measures of co-opera- 
tion contemplated in Article 16 of the Covenant and in Article 11 of 
this Protocol. 

When in possession of this information, the Council shall draw 
up through its competent organs : — 

(1) Plans of action for the application of the economic and 

financial sanctions against an aggressor State ; 

(2) Plans of economic and financial co-operation between a State 

attacked and the different States assisting it ; 

and shall communicate these plans to the Members of the League and 
to the other signatory States. 

Article 13 {Prior Undertakings and Partial Agreements), 

In view of the contingent military, naval and air sanctions provided 
for by Article 16 of the Covenant and by Article 11 of the present 
Protocol, the Council shall be entitled to receive undertakings from 
States determining in advance the military, naval and air forces which 
they would be able to bring into action immediately to ensure the 
fulfilment of the obligations in regard to sanctions which result from 
the Covenant and the present Protocol. 

Furthermore, as soon as the Council has called upon the signatory 
States to apply sanctions as provided in the last paragraph of Article 
10 above, the said States may, in accordance with any agreements 
which they may previously have concluded, bring to the assistance of 
a particular State, which is the victim of aggression, their military, 
naval and air forces. 

The agreements mentioned in the preceding paragraph shall be 
registered and published by the Secretariat of the League of Nations. 
They shall remain open to aU States Members of the League which may 
decide to accede thereto. 

Article 14 {Cessation of Sanctions), 

The Council shall alone be competent to declare that the applica- 
tion of sanctions shall ceaise and normal conditions be re 'established. 

Article 15. 

[Provides that the Aggressor shall pay for the cost of operations, 
but without loss of independence.] 

Article 16. 

[Deals with disputes with non-members on the lines of Article 17 
of the Covenant.] 


Article 17 {Armaments Conference), 

The signatory States undertake to participate in an International 
Conference for the Beduction of Armaments which shall be convened 
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by the Council and shall meet at Geneva on Monday, June IBtlk, 1925. 
All other States, whether Members of the League or not, shall be invited 
to this Conference. 

In preparation for the convening of the Conference, the Council 
shall draw up, with due regard to the undertakings contained in Articles 
1 1 and 13 of the present Protocol, a general programme for the reduction 
and limitation of armaments, which shall be laid before the Conference 
and which shall be commimicated to the Governments at the earliest 
possible date, and at the latest three months before the Conference 
meets. 

If by May 1, 1926, ratifications have not been deposited by at least 
a majority of the permanent Members of the Council and ten other 
Members of the League, the Secretary- General of the League shall 
immediately consult the Council as to whether he shall cancel the 
invitations or merely adjourn the Conference until a sufficient number 
of ratifications have been deposited. 

Article 18 (Council Voting), 

Wherever mention is made in Article 10, or in any other provision 
of the present Protocol, of a decision of the Council, this shall be under- 
stood in the sense of Article 16 of the Covenant, namely, that the votes 
of the representatives of the parties to the dispute shall not be counted 
when reckoning unanimity or the necessary majority. 

Article 19 (Belation to Covenant). 

Except as expressly provided by its terms, the present Protocol 
shall not affect in any way the rights and obligations of Members of 
the League as determined by the Covenant. 

Article 20 (Interpretation of Protocol), 

Any dispute as to the interpretation of the present Protocol shall 
be submitted to the Permanent Court of International Justice. 

AfUde 21. 

[Provisions for ratification.] 
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TEXTS TO ILLUSTRATE PART IV 

L Final Protocol or the Locarno Conference, October 1925. 

Translation. 

The representatives of the German, Belgian, British, French, 
Italian, Polish and Czechoslovak Governments, who have met at Locarno 
from the 5th to 16th October, 1925, in order to seek by common 
agreement means for preserving their respective nations from the 
scourge of war and for providing for the peaceful settlement of disputes 
of every nature which might eventually arise between them. 

Have given their approval to the draft treaties and conventions 
which respectively affect them and which, framed in the course of the 
present Conference, are mutually interdependent : — 

Treaty between Germany, Belgium, France, Great Britain and 
Italy (Annex A). 

Arbitration Convention between Germany and Belgium (Annex B). 

Arbitration Convention between Germany and France (Annex C). 

Arbitration Treaty between Germany and Poland (Annex D). 

Arbitration Treaty between Germany and Czechoslovakia (Annex B). 

These instruments, hereby initialled ne varietur ^ will bear to-day’s 
date, the representatives of the interested parties agreeing to meet 
in London on the 1st December next, to proceed during the course of 
a single meeting to the formality of the signature of the instruments 
which affect them. 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs of France states that as a result of 
the draft arbitration treaties mentioned above, France, Poland, and 
Czechoslovakia have also concluded at Locarno draft agreements 
in order reciprocally to assure to themselves the benefit of the said 
treaties. These agreements will be duly deposited at the League of 
Nations, but M. Briand holds copies forthwith at the disposal of the 
Powers represented here. 

The Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs of Great Britain proposes 
that, in reply to certain requests for explanations concerning Article 
16 of the Covenant of the League of Nations presented by the Chancellor 
and the Minister for Foreign Afffiurs of Germany, a letter, of which the 
draft is similarly attached (Annex F) should be addressed to them at 
the same time as the formality of signature of the above-mentioned 
instruments takes place. This proposal is agreed to. 

The representatives of the Governments represented here declare 
their firm conviction that the entry into force of these treaties and 
conventions wiQ contribute greatly to bring about a moral relaxation 
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of the tension between nations, that it will help powerfully towai^ the 
solution of many political or economic problems in accordance with 
the interests and sentiments of peoples, and that, in strengthening 
peace and security in Europe, it will hasten on efEectively the disarma- 
ment provided for in Article 8 of the Covenant of the League of Nations. 

They undertake to give their sincere co-operation to the work 
relating to disarmament already undertaken by the League of Nations 
and to seek the realisation thereof in a general agreement. 

Dam at Locabno, the October^ 1926. 

Db. Ltttheb. 

STBBSEMAim. 

Emile Vandbrvelde, 

Am. Bbiamd. 

Austen Chamberlain. 

Benito Mussolini. 

Al. Serzynshi. 

Dr. Eduard Ben^ss. 


ANNEX A 

Treaty or Mutual Guarantee between Germany, Belgium, 
Franoe, Great Britain and Italy (Initialled at Locarno, 
October 16, 1925.) 


Translation, 

The President of the German Reich, His Majesty the TCing of the 
Belgians, the President of the French Republic, and His Majesty the 
King of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland and of 
the British Dominions beyond the Seas, Emperor of India, His Majesty 
the Bang of Italy ; 

Anxious to satisfy the desire for security and protection which 
animates the peoples upon whom fell the scourge of the war of 1914-18 ; 

Taking note of the abrogation of the treaties for the neutralisation of 
Belgium, and conscious of the necessity of ensuring peace in the area 
which has so frequently been the scene of Emopean conflicts ; 

Animated also with the sincere desire of giving to all the signatory 
Powers concerned supplementary guarantees within the framework 
of the Covenant of the League of Nations and the treaties in force 
between them ; 

Have determined to conclude a treaty with these objects, and have 
appointed as their plenipotentiarieB : 
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WfcS>, having cornmnnicated their full powers, found in good and 
due form, have agreed as follows : — 

Article 1. 

The High Contracting Parties collectively and severally guarantee, 
in the manner provided in the following articles, the maintenance of 
the territorial status quo resulting from the frontiers between Germany 
and Belgium and between Germany, and France and the inviolability 
of the said frontiers as fixed by, or in pursuance of, the Treaty of Peace 
signed at Versailles on the 28th June, 1919, and also the observance of 
the stipulations of Articles 42 and 43 of the said treaty concerning the 
demilitarised zone. 

Artide 2, 

Germany and Belgium, and also Germany and France, mutually 
undertake that they will in no case attack or invade each other or 
resort to war against each other. 

This stipulation shall not, however, apply in the case of : — 

1. The exercise of the right of legitimate defence, that is to say, 

resistance to a violation of the undertaking contained in the 
previous paragraph or to a flagrant breach of Articles 42 and 
43 of the said Treaty of Versailles, if such breach constitutes 
an unprovoked act of aggression and by reason of the assembly 
of armed forces in the demilitarised zone immediate action is 
necessary. 

2. Action in pursuance of Article 16 of the Covenant of the League 

of Nations. 

3. Action as the result of a decision taken by the Assembly or by 

the Council of the League of Nations or in pursuance of Article 
16, paragraph 7, of the Covenant of the League of Nations, 
provided that in this last event the action is directed against 
a State which was the first to attack. 

Artide 3. 

In view of the undertakings entered into in Article 2 of the present 
Treaty, Germany and Belgium and Germany and France undertake to 
settle by peaceful means, and in the manner laid down herein all ques- 
tions of every kind which may arise between them and which it may 
not be possible to settle by the normal methods of diplomacy : 

Any question with regard to which the parties are in conflict as to 
their respective rights shall be submitted to judicial decision and the 
parties undertake to comply with such decision. 

All other questions shall be submitted to a conciliation commission. 
If the proposals of this commission are not accepted by the two parties, 
the question shall be brought before the Council of the League of Nations, 
which will deal with it in accordance with Article 16 of the Covenant 
of the league. 
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The detailed arrangements for effecting such peaceful s^tlement 
are the subject of special agreements signed this day. 


Article 4. 

1. If one of the High Contracting Parties alleges that a violation 
of Article 2 of the present Treaty or a breach of Articles 42 or 43 of the 
Treaty of Versailles has been or is being conomitted, it shall bring the 
(piestion at once before the Council of the League of Hations. 

2. As soon as the Council of the League of Nations is satisfied 
that such violation or breach has been committed, it will notify its finding 
without delay to the Powers signatory of the present Treaty, who 
severally agree that in such case they will each of them come 
immediately to the assistance of the Power against whom the act 
complained of is directed. 

3. In case of a flagrant violation of Article 2 of the present Treaty 
or of a flagrant breach of Articles 42 or 43 of the Treaty of Versailles 
by one of the High Contracting Parties, each of the other Contracting 
Parties hereby undertakes immediately to come to the help of the 
Party against whom such a violation or breach has been directed as 
soon as the said Power has been able to satisfy itself that this violation 
constitutes an tmprovoked act of aggression, and that by reason either 
of the crossing of the frontier or of the outbreak of hostilities, or of the 
assembly of armed forces in the demilitarised zone immediate action 
is necessary. Nevertheless, the Council of the League of Nations, 
which will be seized of the question in accordance with the first para- 
graph of this article, will issue its findings, and the High Contracting 
Parties undertake to act in accordance with the recommendations of 
the Council provided that they are concurred in by all the members 
other than the representatives of the Parties which have engaged in 
hostilities. 


Article 5. 

The provisions of Article 3 of the present Treaty are placed imder 
the guarantee of the High Contracting Parties as provided by the 
following stipulations : — 

If one of the Powers referred to in Article 3 refuses to submit a 
dispute to peaceful settlement, or to comply with an arbitral or judicial 
decision, and commits a violation of Article 2 of the present Treaty, or a 
breach of Article 42 or 43 of the Treaty of Versailles, the provisions 
of Article 4 shall apply. 

Where one of the lowers referred to in Article 3 without committing 
a violation of Article 2 of the present Treaty or a breach of Articles 
42 or 43 of the Treaty of VersaiQes, refuses to submit a dispute to peace- 
ful settlement or to comply with an arbitral or judicial decision, the 
other Party shall bring the matter before the Council of the League 
of Nations, and the Council shall propose what steps shall be taken ; 
the High Contracting Parties shall comply with these proposals. 
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Artn^de 6 . 

The provisions of the present Treaty do not affect the rights and 
obligations of the High Contracting Parties -under the Treaty of Versailles 
or under arrangements supplementary thereto, including the agreements 
signed in London on the 30th August, 1924. 

Artide 7. 

The present Treaty, which is designed to ensure the maintenance of 
peace and is in conformity with the Covenant of the League of Nations, 
shall not be interpreted as restricting the duty of the League to take 
whatever action may be deemed wise £tnd effectual to safeguard the 
peace of the world. 

Article 8. 

The present Treaty shall be registered at the League of Nations in 
accordance with the Covenant of the League. It shall remain in force 
until the Council, acting on a request of one or other of the Con- 
tracting Parties notified to the other signatory Powers three months 
in advance, and voting at least by a two -thirds’ majority, decides 
that the League of Nations ensures sufficient protection to the High 
Contracting Parties ; the Treaty shall cease to have effect oi^ the 
expiration of a period of one year from such decision. 

ArUde 9. 

The present Treaty shall impose no obligation upon any of the 
British Dominions, or upon India, unless the Gk>vemment of such 
Dominion, or of India, signifies its acceptance thereof. 

Artide 10, 

The present Treaty shall be ratified and the ratifications shall be 
deposited at Geneva in the archives of the League of Nations as soon 
as possible. 

It shall enter into force as soon as Edl the ratifications ha-ve been 
deposited and Germany has become a member of the League of Nations. 

The present Treaty, done in a sin^e copy, will be deposited in the 
archives of the League of Nations, and the Secretary-General will be 
requested to transmit certified copies to each of the High Contracting 
Parties. 

In faith whereof the above-mentioned plenipotentiaries have sdgned 
the present Treaty. 

Done Oit Logabno, the \Qth October^ 1925. 

Luther. 

SXBESEBIAI^. 

Emile VAimEBVEiiDB. 

A. Bbxaed. 

Austen Ohambeblain,. 

Benito Mussouini. 
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II. Tkbaty between Peanob and Poland. 

The President of the French Eepubho and the President of the 
Polish Republic ; 

Equally desirous to see Europe spared from war and by a sincere 
observance of the undertakings arrived at this day with a view to the 
maintenance of general peace ; 

Have resolved to guarantee their benefits to each other reciprocally 
by a treaty concluded within the framework of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations and of the treaties existing between them ; 

And have to this effect nominated for their plenipotentiaries : 

The President of the French Republic: 

M. Aristide Briand, Minister for Foreign Affairs ; 

The President of the Polish Republic: 

Count Alexandre Skrzynski, Prime Minister, Minister for Foreign 
Affairs ; 

Who, after having exchanged their full powers, found in good and 
due form, have agreed on the following provisions : — 

Article I. 

In the event of Poland or France suffering from a failure to observe 
the undertakings arrived at this day between them and Germany 
with a view to the maintenance of general peace, France, and recipro- 
cally Poland, acting in application of Article 16 of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations, undertake to lend each other immediately aid and 
assistance, if such a failure is accompanied by an unprovoked recourse 
to arms. 

In the event of the Council of the League of Nations, when dealing 
with a question brought before it in accordance with the said under- 
takings, being unable to succeed in making its report accepted by all its 
members other than the representatives of the parties to the dispute, 
and in the event of Poland or France being attacked without provoca- 
tion, Fiance, or reciprocally Poland, acting in application of Article 16, 
paragraph 7, of the Covenant of the League of Nations, will immediately 
lend aid and assistance. 


Articte 11^ 

Nothing in the present Treaty shall affect the rights and obligations 
of the High Contracting Parties as Members of the League of Nations, 
or shall be interpreted as restricting the duty of the League to ^•■**■1^** 
whatever action may be deemed wise and effectual to safeguard the peace 
of the world. 


Article IIL 

The present Treaty shall be registered with the League of Nations, 
m accordanjce with the Covenant. 
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^ Artide IV. 

The present Treaty shall be ratified. The ratifications will be 
deposited at Geneva with the League of Nations at the same time as 
the ratifications of the Treaty concluded this day between Grermany, 
Belgium, France, Great Britain, and Italy, and the ratifications of the 
Treaty concluded at the same time between Germany and Poland. 

It will enter into force and remain in force under the same conditions 
as the said Treaties. 

The present Treaty, done in a single copy, will be deposited in the 
archives of the League of Nations and the Secretary-General of the 
League will be requested to transmit certified copies to each of the Efigh 
Contracting Parties. 

Done at Locarno the 16^^ October, 1925, 

Ari. Briani>. 

Ai.. Skrzynski. 
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TEXT TO ILLUSTRATE PART V 

1. The SoTiBT-TtnEtKiSH Treaty. 

The Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Pepublics and the 
Govemment of the Turkish Kepublic, recognising that the interests 
of the two Contracting Parties require definition in exact terms tending 
to the strengthening of stable and normal relations between them and 
the friendship uniting them, have appointed in view of this George 
Chicherin, the Commissar for Foreign Affairs of the U.S.S.R and Tewfik 
Rushdi Bey, Minister of Foreign Affairs of the Turkish Republic, who 
have agreed on the following points : — 

Artide 1. 

In the event of military action directed against either of the Con- 
tracting Parties on the part of one or several other countries, the other 
Contracting Party undertakes to remain neutral in relation to the first. 

Note , — The expression “ military action ” does not apply to military 
manoeuvres, which do not occasion any losses to the other Party. 

Artide 2. 

Each Contracting Party undertakes to refrain from any attack 
against the other Party and not to peuticipate in any alliance or agree- 
ment of a political character with one or more third Powers directed 
against the other Contracting Party. Moreover, each Contracting 
Party imdertakes not to participate in any hostile act on the part of 
one or several Powers against the other Contracting Party. 

Artide 3. 

The present agreement will enter into effect immediately after its 
ratification and will remain in force for a term of three years. At the 
end of three years the present agreement shall automatically be 
prolonged annually if neither Contracting Party esqjresses six months 
before the expiry its desire to declare it void. 

Signed m Paris, December 17, 1926. 

Signatures : Chiohxrin. 

T. Rushdi. 
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TEXTS TO ILLUSTRATE PART VI 

1. Convention of AxiLiance between the EIingdom of Rumania 
AND THE Czechoslovak Republic, signed at Bucabest on the 
23bd Apbel, 1921.1 

Firmly resolved to maintain the peace obtained by so many sacrifices, 
and provided for by the Covenant of the League of Nations, as well 
as the situation created by the treaty concluded at Trianon on June 
4th, 1920, between the Allied and Associated Powers on the one hand, 
and Hungary on the other, 

the President of the Czechoslovak Republic and His Majesty the 
Ejng of Rumania, have agreed to conclude a defensive Conven- 
tion . . . (and the signatories) have agreed as follows : — 

ArUde 1. 

In case of an improvoked attack on the part of Hungary against one 
of the High Contracting Parties, the other Party agrees to assist in the 
defence of the Party attacked, in the manner laid down by the arrange- 
ment provided for in Article 2 of the present Convention. 

Artide 2, 

The competent Technical Authorities of the Czechoslovak Republic 
and Rumania shall decide by mutual agreement and in a Military 
Convention to be concluded, upon the provisions necessary for the 
execution of the present Convention. 

ArtidLe 3. 

Neither of the High Contracting Parties shall conclude an alliance 
with a third Power without preliminary notice to the other. 

Artide 4. 

For the purpose of co-ordinating their efforts to maintain peace, 
the two Governments undertake to consult together on the question of 
foreign policy concerning their relations with Hungary. 

ArHde 5. 

The present Convention shall be valid for two years from the date 
of the, exchange of ratifications. On the expiration of this period, each 

} Traaslated by the Secretariat of the League of Nations from the QfScisl 
French text re^teied with the League of Nations on August 30, 1921. 
This treaty was renewed by a Protocol signed on May 7, 1923- The text 
of the Protocol is printed in the League of Nations Treaty Series, voL vi, p. 216. 
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of the Contracting Parties shall have the option of denonnc^g the 
present Convention. It shall, however, remain in force for six months 
after the date of denunciation. 

2. Txjbkey — Pebsia. Text of Teeaty or Peiendship and Seoueity. 

Turkey, on the one part, and Pei*sia, on the other, in conformity 
with the necessities and the obligations that the contemporary period 
imposes upon the two nations, and convinced of the necessity of consoli- 
dating the existing fraternity and friendship, have desired to conclude 
a pact of friendship and security in order to determine the material 
conditions of their amicable relations, and, agreeing upon this point, 
to name the City of Teheran as the place of negotiations, have designated 
as plenipotentiaries : 

For the Turkish Republic : His Excellency Mempech Sherket Bey, 
Turkish Ambassador in Persia, Plenipotentiary Extraordinary ; 

For His Majesty the Shah of Persia : His Highness The Prime 
Minister Muhammed Ali Kh an, and Mirza Dadud Khan, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of interim, who, having exchanged their full powers, 
found to be regular, have agreed as follows : 

Article 1. 

An indestructible peace and lasting friendship shall reign between 
the Republic and the Persian Government, as well as between the 
nationals of the two countries. 


Article 2, 

In case one of the Contracting Parties should be exposed to a military 
operation on the part of one or more third Powers, the other Contracting 
Party undertakes to maintain neutrality vis^d-via the first. 

Article 3. 

Each of the Contracting Parties a^ees not to enter upon any aggres- 
sion against the other, and not to participate in any alliance or political, 
economic, or financial agreement concluded by one or more third Powers 
and directed against one or the other of the two Parties or against their 
military and naval security. Moreover, each of the Contracting Parties 
undert^es not to participate in any hostile undertaking whatever 
directed against one or the other. 

ArPide 4. 

In case one or more third Powers 'undertaking military operations 
or hostile acts against one of the contracting parties should \riBh, in 
the course of these operations, to transport armed troops and munitions 
across the territory of the other Party, or to procure animals and- to 
assure its provisioning on this territory, or to profit by the existing 
facilities for the transport and the passage of its troops in retreat, or 
finally, to incite the population to rebel in order to serve its own pnr- 
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poses, and to undertake scouting of a military nature, and thus violate 
the neutrality of the last named count]^, that country is bound to 
take up arms to defend its neutrality against these enterprises. 

Article 5. 

Each of the Contracting Parties undertakes not to permit on its 
territory the presence or organisation of individuals or groups plannine 
to modify the form of government or to disturb the tranquillity of 
the territory of the other Party, and not to tolerate the presence of 
individuals or organisations making on its own territory propaganda 
or attempting by other means hostile action against the other Party 

Article 6. 

The Contracting Parties, with the purpose of ensuring the security 
and tranquillity of the peoples along the frontier regions, shall take 
all useful measures to stop such organisations and criminal acts as are 
likely to trouble the tranquillity of the two countries and of the tribes 
in the regions bordering on the frontier. These measures shall be taken 
either separately by each of the Covernments of the Contracting 
Parties or jointly by the two Gk)vermnents if they judge this useful. ^ 

Artide 7. 

Within six months from the date of the conclusion of the present 
treaty the Contracting Parties are in agreement to conclude commercial 
consular, customs, postal, and telegraphic agreements, as well as resi- 
dence and extradition conventions. The Delegates of the Parties 
shall meet at Teheran for the purpose of concluding these agreements. 


Article 8. 

The Contracting Parties shali detenrune upon the method to follow- 
in order to settle ordinary differences which may arise between them 
and which cannot be regulated by diplomatic channels. 


Article 9. 

It is -undorstood that each of the Contractmg Parties maintain full 
liberty of action as concerns its relations with other Powers, other 
tf b«T> . the reciprocal pledges which have been specified in the present 
treaty. 

Article 10. 

The present treaty is di^wn up in Turkish, Persian, French.. In 
case of dispute the French text shall prevail. 


Article II. 

The present treaty comes into force on the date of its signature, 
as soon as possible shall be submitted for ratification to the national 
assemblies of the two Contracting Parties, and the ratificatious shali 
be exchanged at Teheran. 
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The present treaty shall remain in force for five years. In case it 
should not be denoimced by one of the contracting Parties '^th a 
notification six months in advance, it shall be automatically renewed 
at the end of this period for a new period of one year. The treaty 
loses its effect only after the expiration of the notice of six months by 
which it may have been denounced. 

The plenipotentiaries of the two Parties, accepting and approving 
the provisions of the eleven articles given above, have signed and affixed 
their seals to the present treaty. 

Done in duplicate^ at Tehebak, on April 22, 1926. 

3. Treaty* between the United States oe Amebioa, the B3KIT[sh 
Empieb, Fbance, and Japan, eelating to their insular pos- 
sessions AND INSULAR DOMINIONS IN THE PaCHTO OoEAN, SIGNED 
AT Washington, December 13, 1921. 

(The registration of this treaty iooTo place April 16, 1924. Ratifications 
had been deposited at Washington^ Augmt 17, 1923.) 

I. 

The High Contracting Parties agree as between themselves to respect 
their rights in relation to their insular possessions and insular dominions 
in the region of the Pacific Ocean. 

If there should develop between any of the High Contracting 
Parties a controversy arising out of €wiy Pacific question and involving 
their said rights which is not satisfactorily settled by diplomacy and 
is likely to affect the harmonious accord now happily subsisting between 
them, they shall invite the other High Contracting Parties to a joint 
conference to which the whole subject 'will be referred for consideration 
and adjustment. 

n. 

If the said rights are threatened by the aggressive action of any other 
Power, the High Contracting Parties shall communicate -with one another 
fully and frankly in order to arrive at 8ua understemding as to the most 
efficient measures to be taken, jointly or separately, to meet the exigen- 
cies of the particular situation. 


HI. 

This Treaty shall remain in force for ten years from the time it 
shall take effect, and after the expiration of said period it shall continue 
to be in force subject to the right of any of the High Contracting Parties 
to terminate it upon twelve months* notice. 


lY. 

This Treaty shall be ratified as soon as possible in accordance with 
the constitutional methods of the Hig^ Contracting Parties and shall 
take effect on the deposit of ratifioataons, which shall take place at 
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Washington, and thereupon the agreement between Great Britain and 
Japan? which was concluded at London on the 13th July, 1911, shsdl 
terminate. The Gk)vermnent of the United States will transmit to all 
the Signatory Powers a certified copy of the proc^s-verbal of the deposit 
of ratifications. 

The present treaty, in French and in English, shall remain deposited 
in the archives of the Government of the United States, and duly 
certified copies thereof will be transmitted by that Government to each 
of the Signatory Powers. 


4. A DeCLABATION ACOOMPAirSflNG OEHB FOUR-POWEB TlfcBATy 
BEIiATING TO IksUXiAB POSSESSIONS. 


In signing the Treaty this day between the United States of America, 
the British Empire, France and Japan, it is declared to be the under- 
standing and intent of the signatory Powers : 

(1) That the Treaty shall apply to the mandated Islands in the 
Pacific Ocean ; provided, however, that the making of the Treaty shall 
not be deemed to be an assent on the part of the United States of 
America to the mandates and shall not preclude agreements between 
the United States of America and the Mandatory Powers, respectively, 
in relation to the mandated Islands. 


(2) That the controversies to which the second paragraph of Article I 
refers shall not be taken to embrace questions which according to prin- 
ciples of international law lie exclusively within the domestic jurisdiction 
of the respective Powers. 


Washington, D.C., I2ith Decefmber, 1921. 
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Westkbn 

Eubopb 


1. The Triple Pact (British Empire, 

United States of America and 
France) . . 

2. *The Franco -Belgian Military Con- 

vention 

3. *France and Poland 

4. The Cannes Pact (British Empire 

and France) 

6. The Poincar6 Draft (British Em- 
pire and France) 

6. *The Treaty of Mutual Assistance 

(British Empire, France, Bel- 
gium, Germany and Italy) 

7. *Franco -Polish Guaremtee, Ftanco- 

Czeohoslovak Guarantee 


June 28, 1919, 

Sept. 7, 1920. 
Feb. 19, 1921. 

Jan. 12, 1922. 

Jan. 23, 1922. 

Oct 16, 1925. 
Oct. 16, 1925. 


EAS!rEBN 

Extbopb 


1. *Polish-Rumanian Treaty 

2. *The Warsaw Pact (Poland, Fin- 

land, f Estonia, Latvia, Lithu- 
ania and U.S.S.R.) 

3. The Moscow Non-Aggression 

< Pact (Poland, Finland, Esto- 
nia, Latvia, Lithuania and 
U.S.S.R.) 

4. *The Estonian-Latvian Treaty . . 

5. *The U.S.S.R.-German Treaty . . 
^ 6. The U.S.S,R. Lithuanian Treaty 


March 3, 1921. 
March 17, 1922. 


Dec. 8, 1922. 
Nov. 1, 1923. 
April 1926. 
Sept. 28, 1926. 


Lbag-cte opJ 
Namojfs 1 


1. The R6quin Draft Treaty 

2. The Cecil Draft Treaty . . 

3. The OecH-B^quin Draft Treaty. . 

4. The Draft Treaty of Mutual 

Assistance 

5. The Shotwell Draft Treaty 

6. The Draft Protocol for the Pacific 

Settlement of International 
Disputes 


Sept. 1922. 
Dec. 1922. 
July 1923. 

Sept. 1923. 
June 1924. 


Sept. 1924. 


* Signifies that the treaty is in force, 
t Not ratified by FmlanA 
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Central 

AND 

Southern 

Europe 


The 

Near and 

Middle 

East 


The Far 
East 


1. *The Czechoslovak-Yugoslav 

Treaty 

2. *Th© Czeohoslovak-Rmnaman 

Treaty 

3. *The Czechoslovak- Austrian 

Treaty 

4. *The Austrian Protocol . . 

6.*Th© Franco -Czechoslovak Treaty 

6. *The Italo-Yugoslav Treaty 

7. *The Hungarian Protocol 

8. *The Italo-Czechoslovak Treaty . . 

9. *The Franco- Yugoslav Treaty . . 

10. *The Polish-Rumanian Treaty . . 

11. The Franco -Rumanian Treaty . . 

12. *The Italo-Spanish Treaty 

13. The Italo-Rumanian Treaty . . 

^ 14. The Yugoslav-Pohsh Treaty 

" l.*The Straits Convention . . 

2. The Iraq-Nejd Treaty . . 

3. *U.S,S.R. -Turkish Treaty 

4. The Turco-Frenoh Treaty 

5. *The Turco-Persian Treaty 

- 6.*The Mosul Pact (Great Britain, 
Turkey, Iraq) 

7. The TJ.S.S.R.-Afghan Treaty .. 

8. The Middle Eastern Pact 

(U.S.S.R. -Turkey-Persia) 


' l.*Th© Washington Non-Aggression 
Pact (Great Britain, U.S.A., 
France, Japan) 

- 2.*The Chinese Non-Aggression Pact 
(Great Britain, TJ.S.A., France, 
Belgium, China, Italy, Japan, 
^ The Netherlands, Portugal) . • 

* fiignifiAfi that the treaty is in force. 


Aug. 14, 1920. 

April 23, 1921. 

Dec. 16, 1921. 
Oct. 4, 1922. 

Jan, 25, 1924. 
Jan. 27, 1924. 
March 14, 1924» 
July 5, 1924. 
March 1926. 
March 1926. 
June 10, 1926. 
Aug. 1926. 

Sept. 1926. 

Sept. 1926. 

Feb. 1923. 

Nov. 1925. 

Dec. 1925. 

Feb. 1926. 

May 1926. 

June 1926. 

Aug. 31, 1926. 

Under negotia- 
tion. 


Dec. 13. 1921* 


Feb, 6, 1922. 
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